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PROGRAM 
OF THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING- 



F/RST DAY. 



OPENING SESSION— 9:30 A. M, 

Reports of Officers. 

Reports of Standing Committees. Election of New Members. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Annual Address — Mr. J. F. Downing, Erie, Pa., General Agent Insurance Company 

of North America and Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Paper — ** Theory vs. Practice," Mr. Fred W.Williams, Chicago, 111., Special Agent 

Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Company. 

DISCUSSION. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— 2:30 O'CLOCK. 

Paper — "Inspections, Personal and Otherwise," Mr. H. F. Cornell, Detroit, Mich., 
General Agent German Insurance Company of Freeport, 111. 

DISCUSSION. 

Paper — " Insurance, from the Local Agent's Standpoint," Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, 
Peoria, 111., President Illinois Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 

DISCUSSION. 

Paper— " Scientific Fire Rating, from an Actuary's Standpoint," Mr. Miles Menander 
Dawson, New York City. 

DISCUSSION. 

Paper— "The Bright Side," Mr. J. F. Stafford, New York City, General Agent Eagle 

Fire Company. 

DISCUSSION. 



SECOND DAY. 



MORNING SESSION— 9:30 O'CLOCK. 

Paper — "Adjustments and Public Opinion," Mr. W. J. Greer, Milwaukee, Wis., Mana- 
ger Wisconsin Branch Western Adjustment and Inspection Co. 

DISCUSSION^ 

Paper— " Reciprocal Relations of the State in the Supervision of Insurance," Mr. W. H. 
Hart, Indianapolis, Ind., State Auditor. 

DISCUSSION. 

Paper — "The Local Association," Mr. C. S. Pellet, Chicago, 111., President Chicago 
Underwriters' Association. 

discussion. 

Paper — "The Ideal verses the Real in Fire Insurance," Mr. J. F. McSween, Omaha, 
Neb., Special Agent Franklin Fire Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 

discussion. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— 2:30 O'CLOCK. 

Reports of Special Committees. 

Election of Officers for the ensuing year. 

P. D. McGregor, President. D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers^ Association of the Northwest, 

Held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, III., 
Sept. 25 and 26, 1901. 



FIRST DAY. 



OPENING SESSION. 

Wednesday, September 25, 1901. 

The meeting was called to order at 9 :30 o'clock a. m., the 
President, Mr. P. D. McGregor, in the chair. 

Present: D. S. Wagner, Secretary, and the following reg- 
ular members, viz : 



Abbott W. S. 
Adams Geo. W. 
Alexander F. W. 
AUabach E. W. 
Althouse W. L. 
Anderson Lew W. 
Andrews C. L. 
Andrews D. W. 
Andrus S. D. 
Armstrong: G. A. 
Atwater Walter E. 
Auerbach B. 
Bailey O. M. 
Baker Thos. Jr. 
Baldwin Dean A. 
Bament W. N. 
Barnard C. F. 
Barnes Fred B. 



Bamum Raynolds 
Barnum W. L. 
Barry Chas. H. 
Bawden E. T. 
Becker E. A. 
Belden J. S. 
Bell G. H. 
Benedict H. F. 
Benedict H. O. 
Bennett R. M. 
Blackwelder I. S. 
Blauvelt Albert 
Bliven Waite 
Bloom Nelson A. 
Blossom Geo. W. 
Bonar L. J. 
Boning: H. E. 
Boom W. C. 



Bort L. W. 
Bowers F. W. 
Brant J. A. 
Brig:g:s N. E. 
Brooks F. S. 
Brown Wm. C. 
Bullard A. F. 
Burke F. H. 
Bums M. J. 
Burrows D. W. 
Bush Henry W. 
Galley E. J. 
Campbell S. F. 
Campbell Walter 
Carlisle Henry W. 
Carpenter J. D. 
Carr J. H. 
Carson R. B. 
9 



Carver J. G. 
Cary Eug:ene 
Caswell Jas. H. 
Gate S. E. 
Cavanag:h W. A. 
Chamberlin W. O. 
Chapman E. F. 
Chapman W. A. 
Chrissing:er I. M. 
Clemmons W. H. 
Cloug:h A. E. 
Cobban Walter H. 
Collins B. F. 
Collins Martin 
Colson H. W. 
Conklin Walter W. 
Corliss G. D. 
Cormany W. A. 
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Thirty-Second Annual Meeting. 



Cowles C. S. 
Crandall A. A. 
Crandall H. W. 
Crandall W. H. 
Chriswell B. F. 
Cromer John B. 
Croskey T. F. 
Crosley Geo. R. 
Dale Walter H. 
Dana Francis 
Daniel T. R. 
Daniel Wm. C. 
DarlinfiTton Hart 
Davies John E. 
Davis Edward T. 
Dean A. F. 
DeMott Howard 
DeRoode Holsfer 
DeWitt C. L. 
Deyo W. S. 
Dike Henry A. 
Disrsfins A. B. 
Dinsley E. 
Dox Chas. E. 
DriscoU M. F. 
Drum W. I. 
Dudley W. W. 
Duffey B. T. 
Dunlop Chas. D. 
Dunnins: F. A. 
Easton C. L. 
Ebbert Geo. G. 
Eddy H. C. 
Edmonds J. F. 
Engrland J. J. L. 
Engrlemann C. P. 
Errett F. J. 
Eustis Truman W. 
Evans A. N. 
Fargo F. M. 
Fargo W. D. 
Foreman E. P. 
Fort C. W. 
Foster Robt. J. 
Foster Wm. R. 
Freeman E. S. 
Friedley H. H. 
Furlong John P. 
Gadsden J. S. 
Gallagher Thos. E. 
Garrigue R. H. 
Gibbs H. M. 
Gilbert C. B. 
Gilmore B. J. 
Golden W. E. 
Gooch Robt. E. 
Goodloe T. M. 
Gordon Fred F. 
Gray H. P. 



Gray J, H. 
Greely Otto E. 
Greer W. J. 
Grenell Howard 
Griffith J. H. 
Hall CecU A. 
Hall John R. 
HaU Theo. D. 
Halle E. G. 
Hanrahan John 
Harding A. J. 
Hart H. B. 
Harvey R. D. 
Haselton F. C. 
Hawkins S. Y. 
Hawxhurst W. F. 
Hayes Geo. W. 
Heaford H. H. 
Hebgen Gust. 
Hecox Chas. L. 
Herrick Geo. E. 
Heywood H. B. 
Higbee W. E. 
Higley Chas. W. 
Hildreth L. E. 
Hinckley E. H. 
Hitchcock W. E. 
Hobbins J. N. 
HoUinshead C. S. 
Hornby Ben H. 
House Geo. H. 
Howley John 
Hubble John P. 
Hubble J. W. 
Hubble L. J. 
Huff H. M. 
Hunter R. H. 
Ingram John C. 
Jardine Robert 
Jessop R. N. 
Johnson Jas. J. 
Johnston Jas. C. 
Joseph Jas. F. 
Kelley Chas. A. 
Kelsey H. N. 
Kelsey Jos. A. 
Kemp O. C. 
King W. L. 
Kitson Harry 
Kline G. E. 
Knighton P. H. 
Lee J. O. 
Leisch C. W. 
Lenehan J. H. 
Lent Loui A. 
Letton T. W. 
Lewis I. J. 
Lidster R. D. 
Little F. W. 



Littlejohn W. J. 
Livingston J. K. 
Loeb Adolph 
Lotz Fred W. 
Loudon H. R. 
Loudon W. S. 
Love joy Geo. M. 
Lowry W. D. 
Luce Fred B. 
Lucus J. C. 
MacEnaney L. L. 
Magill Henry W. 
MagiU M. E. 
Main Greo. C. 
Main W. E. 
March Geo. K. 
Mariner W. E. 
Marshall John Jr. 
Martin C. C. 
Matterson David J. 
Mayberry J, J. 
McBain W. Fred 
McCabe Frank J. 
McCotter C. A. 
McCuUough R. G. 
McDaniel F. S. 
McDonald J. J. 
McElhone F. H. 
McGregor P. D. 
McKean R. G. 
McMahon G. P. 
McMillan L. S. 
McSween J. F. 
Meeker C. G. 
Meinel F. A. 
Miller C. N. 
Mink Albert C. 
Monroe A. R. 
Moody L. D. 
Moore C. H. 
Moore Geo. H. 
Moore M. S. 
Mott Geo. C. 
Mueller G. 
Munn E. V. 
Munson E. C. 
Murray H. W. 
Neuberger J. M. 
Neuberger John 
Nolte H. A. 
O'Brien J. W. 
Odell R. S. 
Olds A. C. 
Page Wm. E. 
Palmer H. E. 
Parker Louis H. 
Parsons R. L. 
Penfield Geo. F. 
Phillips H. O. 



Pinkney A. E. 
Rassweiler H. H. 
Raymond M. H. N. 
Raynolds Robt. L. 
Redfield A. P. 
Redfield Geo. E. Jr. 
Redfield D. W. 
Reekie Chas. A. 
Rimington H. H. 
Reynolds M. A. 
Richards Guy A. 
Richardson Chas. 
Riddle Herbert W. 
Riddle J. Irving 
Ritchie Frank 
Robertson J. W. 
Robertson W. P. 
Rogers W. A. 
RoUo Wm. F. 
Row Frank G. 
Rudy D. A. 
Russell M. B. 
Ryan Edwin C. 
Sanderson A. G. 
Schafer Fred W. 
Schreiver Thor 
Scott Walter 
Sears M. L. 
Shepherd John 
Shepherd John E. 
Simonson C. F. 
Singleton J. P. 
Smith T. H. 
Sonnen W. J. 
Spoerer F. E. 
Stafford John F. 
Stark L. C. 
Stauffer J. Geo. 
Steele W. L. 
Stuart H. C. 
Sutton J. R. 
Tallman, J. B. 
Taylor C. F. 
Thomas John V. 
Tiffany H. S. 
Timberlake C. S. 
Townley W. R. 
Townsend A. F. 
Tripp S. W. 
Tuttle L. S. 
Vandeventer W. E. 
VanValkenburgM.W. 
Vemor Frank A. 
Virgin C. R. 
Vore Milton P. 
Walker H. H. 
Wallace W. G. 
Wardle H. M. 
Warner Lansing B. 
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Warren W. S. West B. L. Williams Fred W. Wood H. N. 

Washingrton H. B. Wetmore E. R. Williams Geo. G. Wood W. J. 

Wasson A. M. L. Wheeler E. S. Windle Jos. J. Woodbury Cyrus 

Welch Ira WbUdenW. G. Wisner W. K. Wright John C. 

Wells David W. White H.W. Witherbee W. E. Wright J. O. 

Wells H.M. WhitlockJ. L. Witkowsky Conrad Wrigrht W. J. 

Welpton D. B. Whitney P. H. 

Press represented as follows : 

Chas. A. Hewitt Insurance Post 

Carlton Brown Insurance Report, 

A. H. Huling. . .;. Insurance Herald. 

W. E. Grigsby Bough Notes. 

C. M. Cartwright Western Underwriter. 

H. W. Bloomingston The investigator. 

P. J. McKean The Argus. 

Thomas K. Weddell Inter-Ocean. 

C. I. Hitchcock Record-Herald. 

M. J. Coward Chicago Tribune. 

The Presidentr— 

Gentlemen, the meeting will please come to order. We will now 
listen to the reading of the minutes and the roll-call. 

Mr. Martin Collins — 

I move that the roll-call and the reading of the last minutes of the 
last meeting be dispensed with. 

Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 
The President — 
The next order of business is the report of the Secretary. 



EEPORT OF SECRETAEY. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

September 25, 1901. 

Membership at Convening of 1900 Meeting 692 

Admitted at 1900 Session 58 

Total 650 

Deaths since 1900 Session 12 

638 
Resignations and Delinquents 63 



Present Membership 575 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. S. WAGNER, Secretary. 



12 Thirty-Second Annual Meeting. 

The President — 

The next order of business is the report of the Treasurer, which 
the Secretary will read. 

EEPORT OF TREASURER. 

Mr. J. A. Kelsey — 

Receipts. 

September 24, 1900. To Balance $3,144.31 

New Members, Year 1899 $ 12.00 

New (Members, Year 1900 354.00 

Dues Year 1897 5.00 

Dues Year 1898 45.00 

Dues Year 1899 105.00 

Dues Year 1900 2,370.00 

Dues Year 1900— Associate 10.00 

Geo. M. Lovejoy, Donation of Special Assess- 
ment, Refund to Library Fund 5.00 

R. H. Hunter, Donation of Special Assess- 
ment, Refund to Library Fund 5.00 

Sale of Proceedings 20.00 2,931.00 

Total Receipts $6,075.31 

Disbursements. 

Salary of Secretary $ 450.00 

Salary of Treasurer 250.00 

Printing 634.00 

Rent 300.00 

Refund of Special Assessment of 1897 1,625.00 

Postage, Internal Revenue, Express and 

Exchange 108.60 

Miscellaneous Items of Expense 78.50 3,446.10 

Balance on hand, Sept. 21, 1901 $2,629.21 

Balance as per Books, Sept. 21, 1901 $2,629.21 

Checks Outstanding, No. 91 100.00 

Checks Outstanding, No. 255 5 . 00 

Bank balance, Sept. 21, 1901 $2,734.21 

J. A. KELSEY, Treasurer, 

Approved by Board of Directors, D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 

JNO. MARSHALL JR, Chairman. 
S. D. ANDRUS. 

Finance Committee. 
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ILLINOIS TEUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 

Chicago^ III., September 23, 1901. 
MR. J. A. KELSEY, Treasurer, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: The balance to the credit of your account with us at 
the close of business September 21, 1901, according to our books, 
was two thousand seven hundred twenty-nine and 21-100 dollars 
($2,729.21). Yours truly, 

JAS. S. GIBBS, Cashier. 

Error of $5.00 credited September 23, 1901. 

Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 

North, Teller. 
The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the Treasurer's report read, which has 
been examined and approved by the Finance Committee, and I would 
call your particular attention to the fact that notwithstanding the 
expense of the Association has been greater than for some years, we 
still have a large surplus in the treasury. I think our Treasurer is 
entitled to the thanks of this Association for the able manner in which 
his accounts have been kept. 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Treasurer. What is 
your pleasure? 

Mr. Otto Greeley — 

I move that it be accepted. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner— 

If nobody else offers such a resolution, I move that it be approved. 
It has been approved by the Board of Directors. 

Motion duly seconded, put by the Chair and carried iinani- 
mously. 

The President — 

The next order of business will be the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. John Marshall Jr., Chairman. 

EEPOET OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Marshall — 

Chicago, September 24, 1901. 
To Members of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest : 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned Finance Committee, respect- 
fully beg leave to report that we have examined in detail the books 
and account of Mr. J. A. Kelsey, Treasurer of this Association, and 
fund same to be absolutely correct, and take great pleasure in stating 
that this report shows a balance on hand in the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, at this date, of $2,734.21, which, after deducting two 
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outstanding checks, Nos. 91 and 255, amounting to $105.00, makes 
net balance on hand $2,629.21, as shown by Treasurer's report. With 
one exception, this is the largest amount of net cash balance on hand 
that this Association has ever shown. 

In making this report, we wish to commend the very excellent 
way in which the Treasurer's accounts are kept, same being very 
systematic and thorough. Yours very truly, 

JNO. MAESHALL JK., Chairman, 
^ S. D. ANDKUS. 

The President — 

You have heard the report of the Finance Committee, gentlemen. 
What is your pleasure? 

Mr. David W. Wells— 

I move that the report be accepted by this Association and placed 
on file. 

Motion put by the Chair and carried unanimously. 

The President — 

The next order of business is the election of new members. The 
Secretary will read the names of those whose applications have been 
received. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

The following applications have been passed upon favorably by 
the Board of Directors: 



NEW MEMBERS. 



NAME. 

Abbott G. B., 

Barn tun H., 
Bassett Neal, 
Bnsh Harry R., 
Champlin FrcdM. 
Dye J. C, 
BlyWm. L., 
Bspenscheid H. F. 
Griffiths J. C. Jr., 
Hallinan Thos. P. 
Hardy Chas. F., 

King N. S., 
Lockett S. H., 

Mclntyrc Robt. J. 

Marchbank W. J., Denver, Col 

Mathews A. C, 
Medbnry Robt. F., 
Perry A. W., 

Phillips Frank A., 



ADDRESS. 

Lincoln, Neb., 

Bingham ton, N. Y., 
Chicago, 111., 
Louisville, Ky., 
, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Springfield, O., 

Monroe City, Mo., 
, Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 
, Chicago, 111., 

Topeka, Kan., 

Columbus. O., 
Chicago, 111., 

, Chicago, 111., 



Root J. Sherman, 
Rothermel 8. A., 
Stevison J. H., 

Webster Geo., 

Yates C. G., 



Indianapolis, Ind., 
Detroit. Mich., 
St. Paul, Minn., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 



TITLE. 

Special Agent, 

Snpt. of Agencies, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

A^nster. 

State Agent, 

Adjuster, 
Manager, 

Special Agent, 



Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Secretary, 

Special Agent, 

General Adjuster. 
Secretary, 

Adjuster, 

Special Agent, 
General Agent, 



COMPANY. 

/ Farmers & Merchants Ins. Co.» 
V Lincoln, Neb. 

Agricultural Ins. Co. 

Firemens Ins. Co.. Newark. 

Caledonian Ins. Co. 

National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 

Royal Ins. Co. 
/ Ins. Co. of North America. 
\ Philadelphia Underwriters. 

National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 
f Palatine Ins. Co. 
\ Commercial Union Assurance Co. 

f Ins. Co. of North America. 
\ Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 

Insurance Survey Bureau. 
/ Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 
\ Home F. & M. Ins. Co. 
/ Western Assurance Co. 
\ British America Assurance Co. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

St. Paul F. & M. Insurance Co. 
f Ins. Co. of North America. 
\ Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Traders Ins. Co. 

Orient Ins. Co. 
f Western Assurance Co. 
\ British America Assurance Co. 

Thuringia Ins. Co. 
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The President — 



Gentlemen, you have heard read the names of applicants for mem- 
bership. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. D. W. Andrews — 

I move that the rules be suspended and the Secretary cast a ballot 
admitting to full membership in this Association the names recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors. 

Motion put by the Chair and carried unanimously. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

The Board of Directors at their meeting last evening recommend 
that Mr. I. W. Holman, one of the earliest members of this Asso- 
ciation, be placed upon the honorary list. They recommend also 
that his dues, if any are unpaid, be remitted. 

And they also recommended that one of our members who has been 
with us over twenty years, and who has now retired, be placed upon 
the honorary list. I refer to Mr. H. M. Magill. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard recommended the names of Mr. I. W. 
Holman and Mr. H. M. Magill to be placed upon our honorary list. 
What is your pleasure? 

Mr. H. E. Palmer— 

I move that the recommendation of the Board of Directors be 
approved by this Association, and that the gentlemen be elected* to 
honorary membership. 

The President — 

Are there any objections? 

(No response.) 

Motion put by the Chair and carried unanimously. 

The President — 

Mr. Magill and Mr. Holman are elected honorary members. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

The name of Mr. J. F. Downing is also recommended to honorary 
membership in this Association. 

Mr. D. W. Wells— 

I move that his name be added to the list of honorary members 
and the action of the Board of Directors be approved. 
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Motion duly seconded, put by the Chair and carried unani- 
mously. 

The President — 

Is Vice-President Hayes in the room? In the absence of Mr. 
Hayes, I will ask Mr. H. N. Wood, one of our Directors, to take the 
chair. 

Mr. H. N. Wood here took the chair and the President then 
read the following address : 

PKESIDENT'S ADDEESS. 

Mr. P. D. McGregor — 

Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters^ Association of the North- 
west: 

To be able to say that this is the thirty-second consecutive year 
in which this Association has met, and that it is now more vigorous 
than ever, is probably the strongest testimony we could have that it 
is a most important factor in the evolution of fire insurance, and has 
followed closely along the lines laid down by its founders, in the city 
of Dayton, Ohio, February 22, 1871. 

Whether it was by purpose or chance that this Association had 
its birth on the anniversary of the natal day of the illustrious Wash- 
ington, whose memory all revere, it was certainly fitting that an 
organization formed "for the promotion of harmony and good prac- 
tices in our profession" should have come into existence on that day. 
Those far-seeing gentlemen, who met so long ago to promote the 
interests of underwriting through an interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence and the cultivation of a spirit of co-ox)eration, builded better 
than they knew, for there was never greater need for a body of this 
kind than at present time. Associations of underwriters of various 
kinds rise, flourish and pass away, but the need of discussion of the 
ethics of the business remains always. 

This is the forum open to all members, and I trust the program 
prepared will furnish material for the fullest and freest expression 
of opinion. 

I have heard it stated that every subject had been so thoroughly 
threshed over that there was nothing left to be said. As well claim 
that the science of mathematics has been exhausted because countless 
generations have been employed in solving problems by the use of 
figures. 

Since our last meeting twelve of our valued members have finished 
the course and passed on to their reward, leaving us mourning their 
absence and missing the warm hand clasp, but richer in that we have 
known them. 

W. D. Bradshaw, Special Agent Firemens Insurance Company 
of Newark, one of those who had borne the burden and the heat of 
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the day and filled his position with honor to himself and his employers. 

W, C. Butterfield, General Adjuster, St. liouis. Mo., one of the 
old guard and well beloved by his associates. 

W, H. Cunningham, Chicago, Manager of the Fire Association, 
that courteous and accomplished gentleman whose smile was a bene- 
diction and whom to know was to love. 

Charles E. Lemon, Indianapolis, State Agent of the Insurance 
Company of North America and Philadelphia Underwriters, who 
counted as his friends all who knew him. 

M. R. McGill, Cincinnati, O., Special Agent, Sun Insurance Office, 
a man held in the highest esteem by his associates. 

R. J. Smith, Chicago, Secretary of the Traders' Insurance Co., 
and President of this Association in 1873 and 1874, a large-hearted 
gentleman whose last words were a message of greeting to his com- 
rades. 

H, E, Bowers, New York, formerly United States Manager of the 
North British & Mercantile Insurance Co., a leader who left his 
impress upon our profession. 

Christian Stawitz, St. Louis, Adjuster Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co., whose life was an exemplification of single-hearted attention 
to duty. 

D, C. Tillotson, Muskegon, Mich., State Agent Westchester Fire 
Insurance Co., who never wavered in his allegiance to his associates. 

/. H. Warner, Milwaukee, Wis., a father in Israel, and one of the 
beacon lights to the younger men in his State. 

Thomas H. Webster, Chicago, Local Agent, whose taking away 
at the prime of life left a gap in the hearts of many, not soon filled. 

H. H. Whitlock, Chicago, Manager of Delaware and Reliance 
Insurance Companies, whose worth is shown by the high eminence 
he had reached while still a young man, and one whom success and 
the plaudits of men could not change. 

Following the established custom, I have appointed committees 
on resolutions upon the death of each member, who will report at 
the afternoon session to-morrow: 

Upon the death of W. D. Bradshaw — W. E. Mariner, Chairman, 
D. S. Wagner, Geo. A. Crosley. 

Upon the death of W. C. Butterfield — W. R. Townley, Chair- 
man, Ira Welch, H. R. Loudon. 

Upon the death of W. H. Cunningham — J. S. Belden, Chairman, 
George M. Lyon, H. C. Eddy. 

Upon the death of Charles E. Lemon — J. C. Ingram, Chairman, 
John H. Gray, Frank Ritchie, 

Upon the death of M. R. McGill — Frank Ritchie, Chairman, J. 
O. Wright, W. M. Monroe. 

Upon the death of H. E. Bowers — W. J. Littlejohn, Chairman, 
H. C. Eddy, Daniel C. Osmun. 

Upon the death of R. J. Smith — S. A. Rothermel, Chairman, 
Eugene Cary, A. J. Harding. 
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Upon the death of Christian Stawitz — J. D. Fleming, Chairman, 
Walter Scott, H. C. Stuart. 

Upon the death of D. C. Tillotson — ^M. H. N. Kaymond, Chair- 
man, D. W. Andrefws, JF. W. Williams. 

Upon the death of J. H. Warner — J. E. Davies, Chairman, W. 
E. Page, Geo. G. Williams, Phil. Cheek, L. S. Tuttle. 

Upon the death of Thos. H. Webster — Holger de Koode, Chair- 
man, E. K. Wefcmore^ J. H. Stevison. 

Upon the death of H. H. Whitlock — A. C. Mink, Chairman, 
C. L. DeWitt, Wm. F. KoUo, F. W. Little. 

At our last meeting, following the recommendation in the Presi- 
dent's Address, a resolution was adopted authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Library Committee, and the expenditure of not more than 
$1,000.00 for the purpose of improving the Library. 

It has not been possible to do much in this direction, and I recom- 
mit the matter to you for further action at this meeting, calling 
particular attention to Section 22 of the By-laws, providing for a 
Library Committee of three members of the Board of Directors, who 
shall be residents of the city of Chicago. 

If this address is referred to a Committee, I would ask them to 
consider the advisability of offering an amendment to this By-law, 
giving the President the opportunity of selecting a Library Com- 
mittee from the main body. 

A custom has grown in this Association to be almost a law, that 
the office of President shall go alternately to a field man and one 
holding an office position, while the numerical proportion is about 
five to one, and while not desiring any legislation on the subject, I 
believe it would be fairer to let those holding managerial positions 
have the honor about once every five years, so that they may have 
something to look forward to, and let the field men oftener have a 
chance to gratify their laudable ambitions. 

Precedents are very well in their way, but after all they are only 
what others have done before under like conditions, and sometimes 
it is better to rise above old traditions. 

In closing this brief address I desire to urge upon you the value 
of close attendance at our various sessions, and invite the fullest and 
freest discussion of the subjects of the papers, to which it will be our 
pleasure to listen. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. H. ]Sr. Wood- 
Gentlemen, you have listened to the very forcible and graceful 
address of your President. The usual custom is to refer the Presi- 
dent's Address to a Committee of ^\e. What is the pleasure of the 
Association ? 

Mr. D. W. Wells— 

I move that it be referred to a Committee of ^-we appointed by the 
Chair. 
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Mr. H. K Wood- 
It is moved and seconded as you have heard. Are there any 
remarks ? If there are no remarks the motion will be put. 

Motion put by the Chair and carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. K Wood— 

I think I will ask a little time in which to name the Committee, 
as it is an important one, and as this matter was forced upon me, 
I would hardly be .expected to have the names of the Committee ready. 

I will now ask the President to resume his chair. 

The President- 
Gentlemen, in arranging for the Annual Address this year, it was 
my purpose to secure a gentleman of national worth in our profession. 
His experience in the insurance business during many years, will 
enable him to give us some excellent instructions along these lines. 
I have great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. J. F. Downing, 
General Agent Insurance Company of North America and Philadel- 
phia Underwriters. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. J. F. Downing — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation OF the Northwest: 

I duly appreciate the honor implied in the invitation of your 
President to deliver the Annual Address on the occasion of this, your 
32d Annual Meeting. I enjoyed a similar honor eighteen years ago; 
since which time many things have happened which will make an 
important part of the history of fire insurance in the nineteenth 
century, should such a history ever be written. 

I see before me many new faces, indicating the changes that havd 
occurred in your ranks since I had the pleasure of meeting the mem- 
bers of your organization in 1883. Since then not a few have put 
off the harness; with respect to whom, and as admonition to those 
who are still in the harness, I may quote the words of the Prophet: 
"Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off." It remains for those who survive — ^who are bearing 
the burden and heat of the day — to consider what our duties are, 
and strive to x)erform them according to our best ability, and with 
an earnest desire to be a credit to the business in which we are 
engaged. 

It is a misfortune not to be able to say that the conditions of 
fire insurance in the United States have improved during the last 
two decades; on the contrary, we have to confess that the discourage^ 
ments and difficulties that now confront us are apparently greater 
than ever. During all these years your Association has been enjoy- 
ing a healthy existence, and you have done what you could to stem 
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the current that has been carrying us towards dangers that threaten 
our destruction; and you, undoubtedly, stand ready now to put your 
shoulders to the wheel and give your powerful support in the further- 
ance of any measure, or measures, which may appear to you to be 
calculated to benefit our business. I do not flatter myself that I 
will be able to make any suggestions fliat will meet with your gen- 
eral approval, though I hope that such may be the case, since without 
your approval and promised assistance, my labors would surely be 
in vain. I cannot promise anything new or startling, in fact, there 
is nothing new to be said; but we have the assurance that "precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; 
here a little, and there a little," is not without profit. 

FIRE INSURANCE — ^FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

The business of fire insurance is a great business, employing 
immense capital, and calling for the services of a host of men equal 
in capacity and general business ability, to those engaged in any 
other important pursuit. Keeping step with the increase of the i)op- 
ulation and wealth of the country — ^the expansion of trade, commerce 
and manufactures — fire insurance has grown to mammoth propor- 
tions. The premiums received by stock companies, in the United 
States, in the year 1900, amounted in round numbers to $153,000,000, 
with disbursements in way of loss payments amounting to $91,000,000. 
A business of such magnitude and so essential to the general welfare, 
deserves to be conducted on the highest principle of honor, and to 
be protected by all proper and legitimate safeguards. It is, or ought 
to be, an honorable business — as honorable as it is important and 
useful. 

The underlying or. fundamental principle upon which fire insur- 
ance is based, does not differ essentially from that which governs 
ordinary trade. Like all other things which we have occasion to 
buy, from day to day, to supply our wants or necessities, it would 
be natural to assume that the price we pay for our insurance, what- 
ever may be the character of the property insured, is based upon 
actual cost, it being understood, of course, that such cost includes 
the expense of the business, with a reasonable profit added. In the 
exchanges which are constantly going on between seller and buyer, 
or the producer and consumer, the chief factor is the consideration 
that passes from the one to the other. From the standpoint of the 
seller, or the producer, the cost of what he desires to exchange for 
money or other valuable consideration, is what controls his action; 
and he is content so long as he can sell at prices that afford a reason- 
able profit. On the other hand, the buyer or consumer is well sat- 
isfied, so long as he has reason to believe that he is paying a fair price 
for what he gets. The same principle extends to all the relations of 
life. We pay the lawyer, the doctor, and the minister, on the basis 
of value received, or assumed to be received. As for the lawyers, 
perhaps an exception should be made — ^particularly in insurance 
cases, when it is their habit to charge according to the ability of their 
clients to pay. Our minister seldom gets too much, especially if 
faithful in vividly bringing to our attention our errors of omission 
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and commmission ! We become used to all these things, as matters 
of every-day life, and make no disturbance on the ground that we 
pay too much or too little for what we get! We make no threat to 
"go out of the boajd!" And so it happens in this busy world of 
ours, that in the multitude of daily transactions involving hundreds 
of millions of dollars, there is little or no friction or complaint; the 
rule that governs all is the old adage: "Fair exchange is no robbery." 
There is only one important exception with respect to the situation 
described: When we come to fire insurances, we find friction, dis- 
satisfaction, grumblings, threatenings, and general discontent. Even 
in the Stock Exchange, the bulls and bears, after the battle of the 
day is over, with all its din and uproar, quietly accept the situation; 
there is no complaint, unless some rule of the Exchange has been dis- 
regarded, resulting in loss to one or more of the participants in the 
game! It behooves us to inquire why, or how, it happens that our 
business of fire insurance should not be attended with that x)eace and 
quiet satisfaction that generally characterizes most other kinds of 
business. 

I am persuaded that the chief cause of the exceptional condition 
referred to, is either directly or indirectly due to the fact that fire 
insurance companies have not been able to conduct their business 
with strict regard to the fundamental principles by which they are 
theoretically supposed to be guided. Indeed, it may be a question 
whether our oldest and most experienced companies can say that th^ 
have been able, at all times, to conduct their business on the strict 
commercial principle of exacting from their patrons no more, and 
no less, than what justice and equity required. In the early days 
of fire insurance it was probably not deemed important to know just 
what it cost, or was worth, to insure the different classes of property. 
The amount of insurance done was very small, as compared with what 
is done to-day, and everything went along very smoothly. But the 
times have changed ! Think of the "good old times," when the agent 
of a fire insurance company no more thought of going out on the 
street to solicit insurance, than a reputable physician to-day thinks 
of calling upon the people in his locality for the purpose of solicit- 
ing their patronage. Any one desiring insurance made application 
to the agent at his office, or, if residing in the town or city where the 
head ofiice of the company was located, he made application at the 
company's counter. An agent was expected to make a x)ersonal exam- 
ination of the risk offered, and obtain an application, signed by the 
applicant, giving a full description of the property to be insured, and 
the value thereof — same to be made a part of the policy. When 
application was made at the office of the company, and the risk was 
a new one, the applicant was told to call the next day; in meantime, 
the company's surveyor would examine the proposed risk and make 
report thereon. If all right, a policy was issued. In either case, 
the applicant expected to pay the price named for the indemnity 
applied for, and was satisfied. All this has been changed, and is 
largely due, no doubt, to the great increase in the volume of the busi- 
ness done and the large number of persons engaged in it. We have 
been drifting farther and farther away from the old customs; and 
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we fully realize that we are not sailing on smooth waters. It looks 
more as if we were sailing between Scylla and Charybdis. 

RADICAL DEPARTURE PROM THE OLD WAYS. 

The radical departure from most of the old ways in fire under- 
writing, can be accounted for in part by circumstances over which 
the companies themselves had no control. As for the evils that have 
come upon us, we will have to say that some of them have been self- 
inflicted — could have been avoided — while others are due to outside ' 
influencesi — to an unfriendly public sentiment^ cropping out in what 
we call "hostile legislation." Whether such legislation could have 
been prevented, had all fire insurance companies taken steps in time 
to place the business of fire insurance on a basis worthy of general 
confidence — a basis determined by actual experience — we need not 
now undertake to determina One thing is apparent — ^public opinion 
has been against us, and fire insurance companies have come to be 
regarded as possessing no rights that anybody should respect! A 
few rights, nevertheless, remain! Insurance companies have the 
right to pay taxes, to re-insure, and to quit business when they get 
tired, with or without re-insurance! Happily, there is no law that 
compels a fire insurance company to keep on doing business against 
its will! 

Many of the hostile laws referred to are so unreasonable — so 
(jpposed to good, common sense — that it would seem not an insur- 
mountable task to secure their repeal; but I believe it will be easier 
to do this when we shall have adopted a plan for putting our own 
house in order. The everlasting principle of right must win. It 
was not right to take away from fire insurance companies the power 
to do business as their experience might dictate to be safe, equitable, 
and just. It was not right to take away, as has been the case in 
several of the States, the privilege of incorporating in a fire insur- 
ance policy a provision requiring the insured to carry a portion of 
his own risk, such as the co-insurance clause, or the three^fourths loss 
clause, notwithstanding the same might be entirely satisfactory to 
the applicant for insurance! The common law and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had to be violated to accomplish this fool- 
ishness! And then, notwithstanding the fact that the cost of fire 
insurance is something that must be determined by actual experience, 
and should be allowed to work out its own salvation, so to speak, we 
have anti-compact and anti-trust laws which simply make foolish- 
ness of our whole business — such is the natural result, at least ! This 
is not right, and cannot be defended as necessary to protect the people 
from extortion. Combinations in restraint of trade — formed for pur- 
jyose of regulating prices of merchandise, or such things as are usually 
subject to active competition — ^may be inexcusable; but fire insur- 
ance is not merchandise in any proper meaning of that word. Ac- 
cording to the Apostle Peter, merchandise is sometimes made of men, 
but you cannot make merchandise of a fire insurance i)olicy before 
the emergency occurs enabling the insured to convert it into cash! 
Such laws as referred to cannot be defended in the forum of con- 
science or reason ; they are not right, and right should and must pre- 
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vail! Other hostile laws might be mentioned, but it is unnecessary 
for my purpose. They were the work of law-makers who were far 
from being overcharged with wisdom — of whom, indeed, it may be 
appropriately said : "A little knowledge is a dangerous thing !" 

I have said that public opinion has been against us. We have 
managed our affairs in such a way as not to make friends, but ene- 
mies. Probably we will differ as to just how this has been brought 
about, but it occurs to me that the situation can be accounted for in 
part as follows: In the first place, we have too much discord among 
ourselves! We are a lot of fighters! How much better it would 
be from every point of view, if all fire insurance companies, of any 
importance and respectability, would work together in harmony in 
respect to all matters of common interest, as was the case years ago. 
About one-half of the companies, to-day, are endeavoring to pursue 
one policy honestly believed by them to be for the best interest of 
all, while the other half pursue a different course. The result is 
unpleasant and harmful collisions at many local agencies, the special 
cause of the trouble being the difference in the commissions paid. 
There ought not to be any such trouble as this — there is nothing to 
justify it. It is contrary to sound business morality. The com- 
panies should agree upon some equitable and reasonable compensa- 
tion to local agents, to be observed in all cases. Any other system 
is vicious and demoralizing; it means "ruin upon ruin, rout on rout," 
with "confusion worse confounded." The spectacle is not edifying 
from the standpoint of old-fashioned methods or from the standpoint 
of those who believe it to be a duty to all hang together as the best 
way of preventing the catastrophy of being hung separately. In the 
case of agencies where companies are represented that pay varying 
commission, trouble is inevitable. Whoever runs such an agency may 
be compared to a commission merchant acting as agent for a half 
dozen different manufacturers, all making the same kind and class 
of goods. If he should be caught accepting a higher commission for 
marketing the goods of some of the manufacturers than he receives 
from others, how long would such a house stand "divided against 
itself?" It may be claimed that this is not a supposable case, since 
no reputable commission merchant would do such a thing; but it 
illustrates the point I have in mind — that varying compensation to 
local agents is unwise and pernicious, under any circumstances. It 
is one of the evils the companies have brought upon themselves, and 
adds to the public prejudice against them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we can do wrong and foolish things 
among ourselves, and that nobody outside will notice it or care about 
it. As every high-toned, honorable, and straight-forward business 
man conducts his business on the plane of strict commercial honor — 
treating the community upon whose patronage he relies, with entire 
fairness — so it is our duty to manage the affairs committed to our 
hands in such a way as to win public confidence and respect, and 
when I say that it is our duty so to do, I mean all who have to do 
with fire insurance from the highest officials down to the humblest 
local agent. Perhaps I ought to except the insurance broker! We 
have the same general public to deal with as the manufacturer, or 
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the tradesman ; and it is our duty to "study to please" our customers, 
while at the same time we see to it that we do not wrong ourselves, 
or those interests that we assume to represent. Now, we all admit 
that fire insurance companies are very extravagant in the matter of 
expenses! Is it to be presumed that the i)eople — our patrons — don't 
know this? And knowing it, as they must, they must think that 
we are very improvident! We may say that this amounts almost to 
a public scandal. In the case of the ordinary business man, especially 
in the case of the manufacturer, it is a constant study with him how 
to reduce the cost of the things he makes, without injury, at the same 
time, to their quality or attractiveness ; and I may say, without reduc- 
ing wages. He does more than that; he makes a study of the cost 
of distribution or placing his products in the hands of the retailer, 
or of the consumer, as the case may be. It is this idea that has been 
one of the principal reasons for organizing so-called "trusts." Fire 
insurance companies have been accused of forming "trusts," but, 
unlike the manufacturer, they have been vieing with each other how 
to increase the cost of putting their goods on the market! And then, 
too, look at our extravagance in our treatment of losses. The old- 
fashioned idea that the insured in case of loss would be paid the 
actual amount of his loss — ^no more and no less — ascertained in an 
orderly and business-like way, just as provided for in the policy, has 
lost much of its hold upon us. We talk about valued policy laws 
and mourn over their iniquity, and try to cipher out how much they 
have cost us in dollars and cents; but I state as a proposition that 
cannot be successfully disputed, that fire insurance companies have 
lost three times as much by virtue of their loose and unbusiness-like 
adjustment of loses, as the valued policy laws have inflicted upon 
them! In too many instances, they act as if they had "money to 
bum." Liberal adjustments and the prompt payment of losses, are 
promised on every hand! In the case of partial losses, in order to 
give the insured as little trouble as possible, lump settlements are 
made; in other words, the loss is guessed at, the guessing of the 
insured being generally taken as the right one! Add to all these 
things what incendiarism costs us — incendiarism which is the product 
of over-insurance. We have no time to investigate values, in the 
hurry and scurry for business, and take very much for granted. The 
old ways are too slow. The Massachusetts Fire ^Marshal, in his 
report for the year 1900, states that out of 252 cases of loss by fire, 
investigated by him, outside of the city of Boston, 72 of them were 
for the purpose of obtaining insurance. In most of these cases, over- 
insurance was, in all probability, the primary cause of the burning. 
Taking these figures as a criterion for the whole country, and we 
can make a fair calculation as to the penalty we pay for over-insur- 
ance! The amount must be large. 

It is true that no business of any importance can be carried on 
or managed without mistakes involving more or less loss. Insurance 
officers and managers are no exception to the rule, and I sometimes 
think they are more to be pitied than anybody occupying a position 
of equal responsibility. They have many things to contend with, 
and if their errors of omission and commission are numerous, it is 
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not to be wondered at. Local agents in the large cities, also have 
their troubles. One of the most serious is the new style, up-to-date, 
insurance broker. He has reduced the i>osition of the agent, duly 
commissioned as such, to the level of a clerk or scribe to write his 
policies for him. I mean no discourtesy when I say I wish we could 
get along without him! Whatever may be his relations to the com- 
pany or companies with which he deals, as defined by the Cpurts, 
the fact remains that he acts practically as an attorney for his clients 
or patrons, and for them only. He is bright, alert, pushing, and 
"knows a good thing when he sees it." He is very expert in getting 
up cunningly devised policy forms to enable the insured to get the 
best end of the bargain in every case. What a revelation such forms 
must be to an old-fashioned fire imderwriter! The old ways are 
foolishness to the insurance broker, as we know him ! We frequently 
comply with his demands — accept his rates and forms — ^well knowing, 
when we do so, that we are violating reasonable and correct rules 
of underwriting; that we are, in fact, giving the insured an advan- 
tage for which we get no pay. Some local agents have fallen into 
the same methods; and the forms of contracts they get up excite our 
admiration for the skill and ingenuity displayed! All, however, for 
the benefit of the insured; as for the companies, they are like the 
dead CsBsar — "none so poor to do him reverence!" Such facts may 
not provoke public criticism, but they detract from that dignity and 
firmness of character which should be a characteristic of fire insur- 
ance companies. They show a moral weakness which begets contempt. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR HOSTILE LEGISLATION. 

Perhaps I have been digressing; if so, you will please pardon 
me. I was saying that fire insurance companies are not wholly blame- 
less in the matter of the unfriendly and fault-finding attitude of the 
people towards them. My idea is that if we discover what has 
brought about this unfortunate condition of things, we will be the 
better able to discover and apply the right remedy. Reference has 
been made to so-called "hostile legislation," and this is a matter that 
demands a little further consideration. We attribute much of our 
trouble, and justly so, to such legislation. But it behooves us to 
remember that it has not been the result wholly of ignorance and 
prejudice on the part of the law-makers, or of their constituents 
behind them. We may say that ignorance and prejudice have been 
at the bottom of it, but we cannot say that our unworthy and unbusi- 
ness-like conduct has not suggested and invited it. It is a case of 
reaping according to what we have sown! Others take knowledge 
of us, and judge of the character of our business — the motives and 
principles by which we appear to them to be governed— from what 
they observe! Take the valued policy law, as an illustration: It 
would probably never have been heard of, if it had not been for the 
numerous cases — ^mostly occurring in the country or agricultural dis- 
tricts — of over-insurance. When losses came in due course, the 
adjusters discovered that it would be in order to pay the insured less 
than the amount named in the policy, and generally succeeded in 
settling on that basis. This naturally incensed the insured, who 
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wanted all that he had paid for. Heie is wheze the Tahied pcdicy 
law haeilliis originated. Who was to Uame for ibe OTer-insmaiice I 
Seme ma?- say, the ^ligfatning^rod solicitor;" hut ibe compaiiics had 
ti> ^aSer the consequences. And let me say, in this connection, that 
erery liie insoranee c«Mnp8ny, as a role, is judged of according to 
tLe dxaracter oi the men who manage its affairs. The state, special, 
and tjcal agoits, particularly, who come in contact with the people — 
with the patrons of the company — should he men of good diaracter, 
soctnd discretion, honest and strai^t-f orwaid ; and, I might say, 
willing to kam. It is said that ^a man is known hy the company 
he keeper and this is just as tme oi a fire insurance company — in 
erery commnnity, it is commended or criticised according to the 
cnaraeter and worth oi those who assume to represent it. 

Con^der the scandal created hy our rate^wars^ In my opinion 
they are more i«^oductiTe of mischief than the rate-<utting done hy^ a 
dass of agen^ who slip around in their gum shoes, and quietly adrise 
ereryfcody that money can be sared by procuring their insurance from 
dsem — that they belong to no trust. That is bad enon^i — like imto a 
"Tpestilence that walketh in darkness** — but the effect on the cmu- 
munity of an open war between companies* especially whoi some of 
them are giants in strengtlu is pemieioos beyond calculation. The 
daily press carries the news promptly to all parts of the state and to 
the regions round aK»ut. In a rate-war. the cry goes up. ""IXown with 
ilocopclyr" "^IXown with the Insurance TnKts." and the ^holier than 
tnT-u"^ men are seen standing on the comers oi the streets, like the 
Pharisees oi old* and in a loud Toice thank God that they are not like 
tfc«-se other mea— extortioners and unjust! "^IXo sense haTe they of 
ills to come nor care beyond to-day-"* In such a war. the people look 
on. no doubt, with more or kss astonishment, bat with apparmt 
delist, weil knowing that such combats mean much good insurance 
a*; nominal cost to the insured. The spectacle is extremely demoral- 
izing and harmfuL The direct lo^s^ in nicney to the companies par- 
tic irating in the war. is not all: the impression made on the com- 
munity that there is nothing but guesj^work and boys* play ab»:>ut fbne 
insurance, is dee^p and abidiiig. Man is a t^hting aniniaL and it is 
n«:t unnatural tor an irsurance manager to aooect a challenge to 
mortal combat, in the shape of a **Ta:e-war.'^ when he imagines that 
his interests, or his local ag^^txrs are assailo*.i As a rule, in such cases. 
the wD?cg I as is the case in all diiots^ cv^tu.m<^nc^>> with the challenger: 
anvi while it may be di.*ncttlt tor the chal.ot*.^:^* to restrain his natural 
inclination to Srht tor h:s ri^^.tSv whatever thoy may be. it w^uld be 
w^Il to let the challor^^r haw the tx^tht all by himseit! A business 
rha*: is subject to such di'^vrvts- such strar.^ ar.d unb usfness-like 
performance: s — in a wcrvL *^vrk ot all unc leanness w:th greediness^ 
— must nat'vira'ly K* cr nsivk r^d s^^tvothir^ rbv-it nc^xis the string hand 
of the law to ktvp it in prv^^vr sulv^^vctoJi. And I must a«id — ^we get it! 

If yi-Hi believe vis I do^ the cavt^^c or v-^itsi^^^ of :»»v\vt of rr^rsent trials 
and tribiilations must be avr^i^'t-< Wlvit are >*o <i. '.r^ to io about it I 
What can we do ! Goir^ back. a^a:u ro ^*:xral::a::. ks for a moment. 
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let me say that, as for fundamental principles — or their importance 
as a guide — it is one thing to understand a certain principle, or rule 
of action, and quite another to be able to apply it successfully. This 
is the problem to be solved. It is our business to deal in indemnity 
against loss by fire, and we have a great variety of cases to deal with. 
In each case, it is a part of our duty to know just what consideration 
to charge. " This we owe to ourselves — ^for our own safety — and we 
owe it to those with whom we deal, that they may receive fair and 
equitable treatment at our hands. We have to pretend that we do 
know what prices to charge for our goods, so to speak ; but our quota- 
tions are received with more or less incredulity. Here is where we 
may be said to be lame ! In the case of the merchant or manufacturer, 
he knows the cost of what he has to sell, and regulates the selling price 
accordingly. Any expert familiar with the business, can tell the cost 
of a ton of pig-iron, or a mowing machine, or a pair of shoes, or a 
yard of cloth; but who can tell the actual cost of insuring a man's 
house or his stock of goods ? Who can be absolutely sure that it is the 
duty of companies to reduce the rates on so-called "preferred risks" 
in the State of Iowa? We have a way of satisfying ourselves as to 
the cost of insuring the. different classes of property; but who has 
confidence enough in his own figures to restrain him from often vary- 
ing materially therefrom? At all events, we act as if we were not 
quite sure whether the price of indemnity named by us in any partic- 
ular case, is just the figure or not. We give countenance to the idea 
that there is much. guess- work in fixing rates. The applicant for in- 
surance often takes this view of the matter, and tells us that he can 
guess at the proper rate as well as, if not better than, we can; the 
result being that, in too many cases, we allow the insured to do the 
guessing and accept his figures. This method of doing business 
wholly eliminates the consideration that governs in ordinary buying 
and selling. The element of quid pro quo is lacking. A business 
subject to such uncertainty — to say nothing of the scandalous exhibi- 
tions of our foolishness, every now and then — invites attack from all 
quarters. We must look at the situation as it is, recognize our peril, 
and make a united and strenuous effort to place ourselves in a more 
consistent and, consequently, in a more satisfactory and comfortable 
position. "What though the field be lost ? All is not lost !" 

It is not to be assumed that any one remedy will be sufficient to 
cure all our troubles. Some of them will never be cured so long as 
man remains a selfish being and not always disposed to observe the 
Golden Kule. With many misgivings, I will venture to propose one 
remedy for your consideration. It is a remedy that will require some 
time to get it into proper shape — to get all the ingredients together — 
but I am bound to believe it will produce good effects when once fairly 
applied. 

And now, a little more to the point I have in view : I have often 
asked myself the question, why it is life insurance companies have 
not been annoyed and hampered in a manner corresponding to the 
treatment fire insurance companies have received; that the latter 
should be allowed so much less freedom in all matters relating to the 
general conduct of their business* It is well known that the rates of 
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life insurance are reflated according to the table of mortality based 
on American experience. These rates must be maintained in order 
to ensure the safety of i)olicy-holder8 ; and no complaint is made. In 
fact, most of the states have laws which provide that life insursmce 
companies shall furnish data annually for determining the amount 
of their liabilities, respectively, and the valuation of their outstand- 
ing i)olicies — ^the rate of mortality to be that established by the 
"American Experience Table." The rates of the different companies 
are practically the same, and no one ever heard of a proposition to 
make such practice illegal. The idea of getting his life insurance at a 
fair price satisfies the jwlicy-holder — ^he does not question the correct- 
ness of the rate charged, more than he questions the necessity of pay- 
ing the merchant with whom he deals, the market price for what he 
buys. Would it be illogical for fire insurance companies to, at least, 
attempt to place their business upon a similar foundation — a founda- 
tion so well laid that the rates of fire insurance would be treated with 
as much confidence and respect as the rates of life insurance! There 
may be more difiiculty in securing data, in the case of fire insurance, 
than there has been with respect to life insurance; but the problem 
to be solved is essentially the same. It may be claimed that there is 
little or no anology between life insurance and fire insurance; but 
there is a striking anology, which could be easily demonstrated, if 
time permitted. The natural laws that govern the mortality of the 
human family, also govern the destruction of proi)erty by fire. Destroy 
our confidence in this doctrine, and we destroy our confidence in the 
value of our policies of insurance, whether fire or life. 

For the safety of our business in the future, as well as for the best 
good of all, the protection of the insured, as well as the insurers — ^we 
should endeavor to place fire insurance upon that sure and certain 
basis that characterizes life insurance. With adequate facts in our 
possession, showing what it costs to insure the various kinds or classes 
of fire hazards, why cannot this be done? And when once done, why 
should we not be able to command the same ofiicial recognition and 
approval of our "rates and rules" which life insurance companies have 
always enjoyed ? The fire companies are in possession of a great mass 
of information gathered in the course of many years of active busi- 
ness, but it is not in shai)e to be utilized to good advantage. Nearly 
three years ago, a movement was started with the view of bringing 
together the experience of companies for a certain period of years, hop- 
ing to be able to extract therefrom, as the result of combined expe- 
rience, useful data for the adjustment of rates. Out of about one 
hundred companies invited to furnish their experiences, about one- 
half responded favorably. But the good that might have beeai accom- 
plished, was materially lessened by the fact that the companies fur- 
nishing statistics had not used a uniform plan or method of classifica- 
tion, rendering it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the com- 
bined exi)erience as to any particular class of fire hazards. In addi- 
tion to this difficulty, the figures presented did not cover the same 
I)eriod of years, rendering it still more difficult to reach that degree of 
certainty which is all important. It should, i)erhaps, be explained 
here, that the exi)eriences referred to, were furnished in such a way 
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as not to reveal to those in whose hands they were placed, the name of 
the company that supplied any particular set of figures; the idea 
being that the information given by any particular company, or com- 
panies, should not be proclaimed from the house-tops. The movement 
was one in the right direction, and only needs to be followed up, in 
some effective and common-sense way, to accomplish in due time, all 
that can be reasonably expected. 

UNIFORM SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION ESSENTIAL. 

What I venture to claim as the paramount duty of fire insurance 
companies, at this time, may be stated as follows: First, to devise 
and adopt some uniform system or plan of classification of fire 
hazards, to be used by all fire insurance companies doing business in 
the United States. Second, to provide for the combining of the expe- 
riences of said companies, giving us what may be called our "Com- 
bined American Fire Insurance Experience." This should, in due 
time, give us sufficient reliable data to enable us to place fire insurance 
rating upon a mathematical and scientific basis. It is certain that 
nothing else will ! When we know, and the Insurance Officials know, 
the amount of gross premiums received by all the companies, for in- 
suring each and every class of proi)erty, and the losses incurred there- 
on, respectively, we will have just what we now most need ; and let me 
add, we will have something eminently conclusive and satisfactory, 
"on a which to go to the country," as the politicians say ! I propound 
no new proposition; it is something that has for some years been 
strenuously urged by a number of our ablest and most exx)erienced 
fire underwriters. But up to this time, unfortunately, the proposition 
has been treated with more or less indifference on the part of a ma- 
jority of the companies. 

Probably there are some companies that may wish to keep to them- 
selves what they may regard as the secrets of their business; they may 
have, or think they have somewhere a goose laying golden eggs, whose 
particular location they would like to conceal. But, in the long run, 
there is nothing to be gained by such a policy ; we are virtually all in 
the same boat and should pull together; and past experience shows 
that no goose laying golden eggs for any company, is permitted long 
to live. Some of us may be selfish enough in these days, to wish that 
we had not only one such goose, but a dozen of them ; but they are not 
protected by the game laws, and there would be no telling how soon 
they would be scented and bagged ! 

The practical question before us is, how can we make sure that the 
paramount duty referred to will be duly attended to? In my poor 
judgment, it will require more than moral suasion to induce all the 
companies to fall into line; it will require the help of the law-making 
powers. I venture to suggest the following plan to meet the difficulty : 
Let some organized body of practical fire underwriters appoint a com- 
mission composed of say three or five competent and exx)erienced 
experts, to make a thorough study of the whole matter and formulate 
a system or plan for the uniform classification of fire hazards through- 
out the entire country, with such modifications, as to certain states, 
as may be necessary in order to adapt it to the special conditions 
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therein. This work having been accomplished, the next step should 
be to apply to the legislature of some leading state — say the state of 
New York, the birth-place of the Standard Policy — for the passa^ge 
of a law requiring all fire insurance companies doing business therein, 
to make use of the system or plan of classification approved by said 
commission. Soon as practicable, steps should be taken to secure 
similar action in other states. The insurance officials in the several 
states should lend a helping hand in this good work. They show a 
propensity for requiring more and more information from insurance 
companies, in their annual reports ; and there is nothing new that they 
can think of which will do so much good as what may be called "com- 
pulsory classification." 

Experience shows that it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure the general adoption and use of a uniform system of classifica- 
tion, without compulsion from some quarter. The history of the New 
York Standard Policy is a case in point. The legislature of that state 
passed a law appointing a commission composed of three New York 
gentlemen versed in fire insurance, with full power to formulate a 
policy to be called the "Standard Pire Insurance Policy of the State 
of New York." On the completion of the work, a duly certified copy 
of the policy was required to be placed on file in the Insurance De- 
partment at Albany ; and thereupon it was to become the standard or 
exclusive form of fire policy to be used in the State of New York. 
The commission i)erformed its* work, with results that we all know. 
Now, suppose that all the fire insurance companies of New York had 
been permitted to have their say about the proper form of policy — ^the 
conditions to be inserted — ^what would have been the result? Of 
course, nothing would have been accomplished. In this connection I 
might mention the fact that a few years ago, an effort was made to 
secure the adoption of a Standard Tornado Policy, to be used by all 
companies doing a tornado business. A committee was appointed^ 
and in due time a form was unanimously agreed upon; but only a 
part of the companies have adopted it. 

It should be stated that any law requiring fire insurance com- 
panies to use a uniform system or plan of classification of fire 
hazards, should also provide for the time and manner of making 
reports to the insurance department of the state in which the law is in 
force; also, for the time and manner of consolidating or combining 
the information submitted, with the view of using the experience 
gained as a criterion for the proper rating of risks in such state. 
This information should be given in such a way as to make it an im- 
personal matter — no report to be designated as coming from some 
particular company. I need not discuss the details of such a law. 
Of course, the experience of any one year, will not furnish a sufficient 
guide for making rates ; and it may be necessary to wait five years at 
least before attempting to promulgate, with proper official approval, 
any standard by which rates are to be fixed. This will be a matter of 
easy adjustment when we are once fairly under way. In this connec- 
tion, however, I beg the privilege of saying, that, in my poor judg- 
ment, it will be in "accordance with the eternal fitness of things" to 
classify the business done by states, so that the premiums collected 
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for insuring the property in any one state shall be sufficient, as a rule, 
to pay the losses, taxes and agency expenses in such state, together 
with a proper share of the exi)ense of general management, leaving a 
fair margin of profit. Each state has its own way of providing for 
the expenses of government — state and local — and the cost of the fire 
waste therein should be paid for by its citizens. In case of some of 
the smaller states lying contiguous to each other, or states and terri- 
tories sparsely settled, it may be expedient to group two or more of 
them together for purposes of classification ; and in the case of certain 
kinds of so-called "special hazards,'' it may be wise to combine the 
experience in. two or more states without regard to their size or im- 
portance. But, as a rule, and especially in respect to most kinds of 
risks, I believe it sound policy to look to each state for sufficient 
revenue from fire insurance to pay the losses therein. Occasionally, 
it will be necessary to borrow from the revenues received elsewhere, 
to pay extraordinary losses in some unfortunate state; but the sum 
thus borrowed should be sooner or later returned. Great conflagra- 
tions, like the burning of Chicago or Boston — calamities which hap- 
pen only once or twice in a century — ^may form an exception to the 
rule, being regarded as national misfortunes. The rule suggested 
seems to me just and equitable for these reasons among many, that 
may be thought of : Under its operation those states that have valued- 
policy laws and other foolish laws, the tendency of which is to increase 
the cost of insurance, will reap their reward; which would be right. 
So, too, will those states whose towns and cities are lax in enacting, 
and enforcing proper building laws — ^that pay too little attention to 
proper safeguards in the electric wiring of buildings and in the stor- 
age and handling of dangerous explosives — that pay no attention to 
the ferreting out and punishment of incendiaries, acting upon the 
theory that no one is to be benefitted outside of the insurance com- 
panies — be i)ermitted to reap according to what they have sown. 
Those states, also, which impose unreasonable taxes and license fees ; 
that authorize every little municipality (to say nothing of the larger 
towns and cities), to exact a heavy penalty for the privilege of doing 
business therein; that empower the courts to add a large penalty to 
a judgment that may be obtained against an insurance company; 
where jurors, owing to a vicious public sentiment, act upon the theory, 
in rendering their verdicts in insurance cases, that you cannot hit an 
insurance company too hard, whatever the facts of the case may be; 
those states, I say, which treat us more as outlaws than anything else, 
should be made to pay for the injury they inflict upon us. Let every 
tub stand on its own bottom ! Let the experience in Missouri or Ten- 
nessee, decide as to the rates in those states respectively; and let the 
experience in other states, North or South, East or West, be applied in 
like manner. The state of Missouri, for one, is entitled to a pre- 
scription of this kind — a paui)er state, from the fire insurance stand- 
point, and yet one of the most hostile to fire insurance companies! 
It behooves this state to stand up and exclaim, in the words of Ham- 
let : "Beggar that I am, I am even i)oor in thanks !" 

Whatever may have been the experience of fire insurance com- 
\ panics in the past, or whatever may be the amount or character of the 
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information any of them may possess at this time, it is manifest that 
we need such a system of classification as will, when the experience 
of companies has been combined, give us, as near as may be^ the 
actual cost of insuring the different classes or kinds of property, with 
the view of fixing schedules of rates that shall have the stamp of at 
least quasi-official approval on the part of the State Insurance officials. 
Having such stamp of approval — property-owners being reasonably 
assured that they are being fairly treated — and the charges of robbery 
or extortion by fire insurance companies would cease, or produce little 
harm if made. Satisfy property-owners that we know, from combined 
experience, what it is worth to insure their property, whatever it may 
be — ^whether a dwelling-house, a chair factory, or a distillery — and 
that rates of insurance have been fixed according to actual experience, 
and we will remove a big stumbling block now standing in our way. 
"Great is truth and mighty above all things," saith the scriptures 1 
No one dreams of securing absolute exactness in the rating of fire 
hazards, no matter what the teachings of experience may be; but that 
is no reason for not doing the best we can to satisfy the misgivings of 
property-owners as to the correctness of our methods, while at the 
same time we make sure that we get a fair price for the indemnity we 
sell. In matters of taxation generally (and fire insurance may be 
called a tax), there is difficulty in meting out equal and exact justice 
to all. Inequality in assessments is a subject of frequent complaint; 
and we cannot expect to escai)e complaints in our business. Human 
nature is human nature, and there will always be certain characters 
who will be only too happy when they can get something valuable 
for nothing; they enjoy fights between insurance companies immense- 
ly ! Many others, all very good i)eople, will feel that they are paying 
too much for what they get so long as they have no chance to make a 
claim for loss. Have you noticed of late what an increase of small 
claims for loss there has been? It does sometimes seem as if there 
were an undue number of xwlicy-holders who contrive, in some way, 
to make a claim that shall be equal at least to the premium paid! 
Only a few months since, I was called upon to consider a claim for 
loss caused by the burning of some beef -steak while in the frying-pan ! 
It would be pertinent to enquire whether the great liberality of com- 
panies in the treatment of losses, large or small, to which reference has 
been made, has had the f*ffect of encouraging policy-holders to make 
claims for damage which so frequently appear to us ridiculous! 

I do not overlook the fact that there will be much to overcome — 
many difficulties to meet — in carrying forward the work of reform 
which I have ui^ed to the best of my ability. But there is nothing 
to be encountered which we cannot overcome, if we set about it with 
sufficient determination and will. It was a mighty difficult task to 
capture Santiago and the Spanish army; but American valor and 
pluck did it — ^we "got there!" Starting with what we call "basis 
rates," it requires much intelligence and skill to apply properly any 
system of schedule rating. But there are no insuperable difficulties, 
as President Moore, of the Continental, has so clearly shown in his 
able elucidation of what he calls the "Universal Schedule." And 
then we have from the able pen of Mr. A. F. Dean, an important 
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work called "Fire Rating as a Science." It is worthy of careful 
study; but I hope I may be pardoned for the suggestion that, before 
undertaking to master the contents of this book, it would be well, as 
a mental preparation — ^for a brushing up of the reasoning faculties — 
to spend some time in the study of Lock on the Human Understand- 
ing, Butler's Anology, or some other philosophical work. I say this 
not in criticism, but in recognition of the highly philosophical man- 
ner in which the various subjects discussed, are treated. We welcome 
the assistance of the two able and resourceful fire underwriters just 
named, and owe them a debt of gratitude for what they have done — 
the ideas and information they have given us. In this connection I 
take pleasure in calling attention to the fact that a committee of 
experienced fire underwriters in Chicago, of which Mr. J. W. G. 
Cofran, of the "Hartford," is chairman, has formulated a Mercantile 
Schedule applicable to brick and stone buildings; also. Schedules for 
■Metal Workers, and several other classes of hazards. The work of 
this committee is worthy of special commendation, and is being pros- 
ecuted as vigorously as circumstances will permit. The basis rates 
are determined by actual experience, so fa? as it is practicable to 
ascertain what the actual experience is. Wh«n we have fuller or more 
complete information on this subject, more accurate work will be 
practicable. In the meantime, let us do the best we can; we know 
enough about our business to justify the attempt to make rates that 
shall be reasonably correct, though probably not on a strictly mathe- 
matical and scientific basis. Uniform classification will give us what 
is now lackixig. 

It may be asked, what are we going to do to keep our ships from 
sinking, while we are waiting for the new order of things, which may 
be a considerable time in coming; what we are going to do about 
trying to secure the repeal of the bad laws now oppressing the com- 
panies? All we need say is: We will do all we can! and the fact 
that we have made a beginning of the good work projected, and are 
earnestly pursuing it, will help us mightily ! It will be a strong moral 
force behind us. 

TIME FOR ACTION PROPITIOUS. 

The time would appear to be ripe for taking action in favor of 
the reform or improved methods, to which I have referred. Fire In- 
surance interests are receiving more than usual attention, and espe- 
cially from the standpoint of the local agent. State. Associations of 
local fire insurance agents have been organized in several states, and 
we have a larger body, composed of these state organizations, as I 
understand, called* the National Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, which met in convention at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on the 9th, 
10th and 11th inst. Among the several objects these associations — 
especially the State Associations — ^have in view is what they call a 
"campaign of education." They hope, ultimately, if not at once, to 
reach the legislatures of such states as have been placing on their 
statute books unwise and harmful laws relating to Fire Insurance. 
This is emphatically a good work, if wisely directed, and should com- 
mand our assistance in all practicable ways. Reference has been 
made to the fact that what may be called "public opinion," has been 
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against us, and any labor or sacrifices demanded to bring about a 
change for the better, should be willingly assumed. But it should 
be borne in mind, that when missionary work of any kind is under- 
taken, success much depends upon the character and qualifications of 
the teachers or missionaries employed. They must possess a zeal 
which is according to knowledge, and be fully equipped to meet what- 
ever opposition may be encountered. Ignorance, prejudice, scoffings, 
contumely, false accusations, and all sorts of "buffets and scorns," 
may have to be encountered, and should be prepared for. When one 
assumes the role of a teacher, he should not forget that "knowledge is 
power." As St. Paul "reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled!" "He that teacheth man knowl- 
edge, shall he not know ?" "A man of knowledge increaseth strength," 
and "the lips of the wise disperse knowledge; but the heart of the 
foolish doeth not so." The local agents of the country constitute a 
large army, and well equipped and disciplined can accomplish a vast 
amount of good; in fact, the fire insurance companies may well feel 
that without the well directed and intelligent co-operation of the local 
agents, there will be little use in trying to improve the present un- 
happy condition of fire insurance interests. Many of them are men 
of experience and much ability, and well qualified to take a hand in 
any kind of campaign designed to dissipate popular ignorance and 
prejudice with respect to fire insurance. If any one of them lacks 
that practical knowledge of the business which would enable 
him to tell an applicant for insurance just what it is worth to insure 
his house or his grist mill, it is only because he has had no opportunity 
to find out ! A good many of us are in that predicament. Right here 
is where the duty and responsibility of every fire insurance company, 
as a medium of information or instruction, becomes apparent. In 
the learned professions, men gain the knowledge that enables them 
to make a start, from others — in other words, it is secopd-hand knowl- 
edge; they rely upon the experience, learning, and investigations of 
others for their original equipment. In the business of fire under- 
writing where shall we go for learned teachers or professors? Where 
shall we find the fountains of knowledge ? Unf ortimately, as I think, 
we have no "School of the Prophets" where young men (and young 
women, too,) can get a fair practical knowledge of fire underwriting. 
This kind of schooling has to be dispensed with, because of lack of 
facilities. The result is, a large majority of agents have to enter upon 
their duties without the advantage of any previous experience in the 
business. If no great harm or inconvenience results from this neces- 
sity, it is largely due to the fact that, in these days of fast mails, the 
telegraph, and the telephone, it is an easy matter for agents to keep 
in touch with the head offices of the companies they represent (where 
the fountains of knowledge, as to practical details, are supposed to be 
located,) and thereby avoid any serious mistakes. Notwithstanding 
the drawbacks referred to, all local agents, whatever their lack of 
practical experience, in individual cases, may be, can make them- 
selves useful in the "campaign of education," whenever, or wherever, 
an opportunity presents. As already said, they need to act with wis- 
dom, discretion and understanding; but there are many bad laws on 
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the statute-books, which can be shown up in their proper light, without 
full knowledge of fire underwriting, to be gained only by practical 
experience — laws that do violence to sound common sense and wise 
public policy. Of course, when questions are to be discussed that need 
to be treated from the standpoint of actual experience — ^with reference 
to the "facts and figures" which the companies alone can furnish — 
it is proper to say that those who undertake to argue from such prem- 
ises, should i)ossess a good stock of ideas, and facts to support them; 
in other words, they should "know what th^ are talking about." 
Right here, I repeat, is where the value of knowledge gained by prac- 
tical experience becomes all important, and enforces the view I have 
taken of the present paramount duty of fire insurance companies. 
They must be prepared to supply such information as may be needed, 
to establish the reasonableness of whatever claims they may make. 
If the fountains of knowledge which they possess are not as full, or 
as accessible, as they should be — if they are not prepared to furnish 
the "facts and figures" required to justify their contentions, as to any 
matter of supreme importance — they should lose no time in supplying 
the deficiency. There is ample room and need for mutual co-operation 
on the part of officers, managers, and agents, each in the place where 
the most good can be dona The situation is such as to make it neces- 
sary for all to stand together. "United we stand; divided we fall." 

BENEFITS TO BE ANTICIPATED. 

What practical good do I prophesy as likely to result from our 
ability to put fire insurance rating on a mathematical and scientific 
basis ? Among other benefits that can, in my judgment, be confidently 
anticipated, may be mentioned the following: There will be no 
ground for arguing that rates of insurance are a matter of mere 
caprice, being based upon nothing certain in way of experience, and 
subject to change according to the exigencies of the situation result- 
ing from competition; which should help to secure, as already sug- 
gested, the confidence, respect, and I may say, the good-will of those 
with whom we have to deal in our business as fire underwriters. I 
say "greatly help," for there is something besides rates to be consid- 
ered if we would place our business on a plane of high commercial 
honor and respectability. Again, it should have the effect to do away 
with the absurd division of risks into what we call "preferred" and 
"non-preferred." These terms never should have been allowed to take 
the places of the old-fashioned designations of "non-hazardous," 
"hazardous," "extra-hazardous," and "specially hazardous." One class 
of property should be made to return to insurance companies the 
same per cent, of profits as any other class; there should be no "rob- 
bing of Peter to pay Paul." And this should lead to the abolishment 
of so-called "graded commissions" — a parasite that has been worrying 
some of the companies. Other companies not annoyed by that par- 
ticular trouble, have some other of like character equally bad, if not 
worse. All have gone astray — ^there is none good, no, not one — and 
are reaping the consequences in a largely increased exi)ense ratio. 
The anti-toxin will be found in making it impracticable for com- 
panies to pay a higher rate of commission on non-hazardous than on 
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hazardous, or extra-hazardous risks, whatever the difference in the 
cost to the agent of securing the business, may be; he will have to 
take the lean with the fat. Another good result ought to be, the easier 
maintenance of local boards. I believe in local boards, when managed 
with a proper degree of intelligence and with a view to the promotion 
of the general good — not as a machine to be worked for the special 
benefit of a minority of the members. Having an intelligent or reli- 
able guide for the rating of risks, there would be no valid excuse for 
not heartily sustaining such a board. And why should not the desig- 
nations of "board" and "non-board," of "union" and "non-union," as 
applied to companies at present, disappear? Why should some of 
you "field men" be spoken of as representing "union," and others as 
representing "non-union" companies ? There should be but one house- 
hold of faith, as to all essentials — one faith, one baptism. This will 
bring back the business of fire insurance to the condition of respecta- 
bility which characterized it in the early years of its history. The 
non-resident brokers, who have been justly complained of as poachers 
on the preserves ©f the local agents, will naturally disappear. Last, 
but not least, it should make it comparatively easy to secure the repeal 
of the obnoxious, unreasonable, and absurd laws that are now vexing 
us in so many of the states of the union. It may be that the Associa- 
tions of Local Fire Insurance Agents will steal a march on us, in this 
matter ; but if so all the more glory to them ! I would plead for har- 
mony and co-operation in "all good ways and works." Looking at the 
two classes of companies to which I have referred, designated as 
"union" and "non-union," I would say as the immortal Lincoln said 
in his first inaugural address, referring to the people of the two sec- 
tions. North and South : "We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection." We are inspired by the same hopes and 
aspirations! We all have the same dangers to confront — the same 
victories to achieve! By all standing together, our safety and pros- 
perity will be the more easily assured. But I suppose entire unanim- 
ity of action is too much to be hoped for. If we had it to-day, how 
long would it take us to find a way to put a stop to such burlesques 
on our business, as we are now witnessing here and there — in the city 
of St. Louis, for instance! The companies, or agents that refuse to 
co-oi)erate in maintaining fair rates and good practices, remind me 
of the temperance societies in my boyhood days, when it was custom- 
ary to ask everybody to sign the temperance pledge. Some hard 
drinkers refused, on the ground that they did not propose to "sign 
away their liberty." Such companies and agents are not to be called 
hard drinkers, but the reason they give for standing aloof is similar — 
they do not propose to "sign away their liberty." But when the new 
order of things, which I have had in mind in this address, shall come 
to pass, I trust there will be few unwilling to sign the pledge of 
mutual co-operation! When that good time shall have arrived what 
a heaven upon earth we will have, as compared with present condi- 
tions ! Welcome the day ! "Let us have peace !" 

Gentlemen of the Fire TlRderwriters' Association of the North- 
west: I thank you for the patience with which you have listened to 
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ma As stated in the beginning, there is little that is new to be said. 
And now, in closing, let me say that if our business of fire underwrit- 
ing has lost any of the prestige or respect which, it once enjoyed, it is 
our duty to do what we can to recover the lost ground. The stand- 
ards of personal honor and integrity — ^what we call business ethics — 
apply to us as well as to men in other pursuits. Knowledge and 
experience are not the only equipment we need in our business; we 
should duly appreciate the great responsibilities that rest upon us, 
and in their discharge come as near to doing the best we know how, 
as may be i)ossible for us. To do otherwise, is to become a moral 
failure. Paraphrasing the words of the great Ajwstle, though we 
speak with tongues of men and of Angels ; though we have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and have 
all faith, so as to remove mountams, and have not "charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right," we 
become, so far as our influence for good in our business, or in our 
daily life, may be concerned, as sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. 
My best wish for each one of you is that you may so discharge the 
duties devolving upon you, respectively, that when the time shdl 
come for putting off the harness, you may receive, both in this world 
and in the world beyond, the plaudit : "Well done, good and faithful 
servant." 

Mr. Collins — 

Mr. President, I take the liberty of voicing the sentiment of 
the members of this Association in telling you, sir, that you have 
made no mistake in selecting such a young man to deliver the Annual 
Address. He is young in years but old in experience. Gentlemen, 
I move that the thanks of this Association be tendered to Mr. J. F. 
Downing for his able and very instructive address. 

Mr. W. O. Ohamberlain — 
I second the motion. 

The President' — 

Gentlemen, you have all heard the motion to convey to Mr. Down- 
ing a vote of thanks for his very able address, and I will ask that all 
in favor of same so signify by rising. 

Motion carried unanimously. 

The President — 

Our next paper is from the i)en of a gentleman who thinks he is 
qualified to speak on any subject and is prepared to discuss "Theory 
vs. Practice." I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Fred W. Wil- 
liams, Special Agent of the Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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THEORY VS. PRACTICE. 

Mr. Fred W. Williams — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters^ Asso- 
ciation OF THE Northwest: 

As an introduction to my remarks, I will grant myself the priv- 
ilege of asking the question: "Have you ever wended your way to 
a railroad depot to take a train, and while waiting there listened to 
the harangue of some individual who was unloading a surplus number 
of prescriptions for ridding the government of the many ills which, 
in his opinion, it had fallen heir to?" My appearance before you 
demonstrates that family is not confined solely to railroad depots. 

It is a useless waste of valuable time to make a rule, no matter 
how consistent, no matter how applicable, no matter how necessary, 
unless that rule be put into practice when the contingencies arise for 
which it was created. In other words, theory without practice is of 
no force and effect. The foundation of all business is system, and 
with pursuits especially of great magnitude and of large scope, the 
adherence thereto materially marks their success; just so does the 
absence thereof invariably record their certain destruction. 

The business of fire insurance, penetrating, as it does, every comer 
of the globe; being a recognized n^essity; of a common interest to 
the people at large ; conceded to be a prime factor in the credit world ; 
creating for the man of affairs a i)eace of mind which he could not 
I)ossess without the protection afforded him through its channels, 
and which can come to him through no other source, should be con- 
ducted on a plane in keeping with its usefulness, embodying in its 
frame that dignity of position, that honesty of purpose, demanding 
for it that prestige and respect which is found only in atmospheric 
purity, safely beyond pollution by political demagoguery, its pulse 
to be felt by intelligence rather than by the quack clothed in author- 
ity through favor without regard to competency. 

Did the thought ever occur to you what the world would be 
without it, and do we realize the destiny of this great and grand 
undertaking is in our keeping? Be it so, our calling is a common 
purpose, our success dependent upon the course pursued. 

A young man once applied for the position of wheelman on a 
steamboat which plied the Mississippi river. The sturdy captain 
asked him if he knew where the snags were. He said, "No, I don't, 
but I know where there aren't any snags and that is where I cal- 
culate to steer." 

There is nothing so beautiful as nature; there is nothing so rea- 
sonable as nature; there is nothing created in nature but which, if 
used in its intended way, will produce good; and just so truthfully 
can be said the abuse of those principles will surely bring forth the 
penalty in sympathy with the infraction. The shining of the sun, 
of the moon, of the stars ; the beauties of a typical summer day, are 
marred by the coming of the storm, though only temporarily, for the 
darkened hour is soon a thing of the past, and out of the troubled sky 
comes again the normal condition, more beautiful than before, every- 
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thing refreshed by the experience, each function more able to perform 
its duty. So it is with our career; we have our days of sunshine, 
our hour of peril, and let us hope that, like nature itself, we may be 
correspondingly benefited, our strength increased to so better perform 
the duties of our vocation, that our acts may in justice call forth that 
commendable blessing, "Well done, good and faithful servants." 

The justification of a sound doctrine can always be exemplified 
through logical argument, while for an unsound doctrine there is no 
defense. Therefore, if reasons sound in wisdom can be given for 
theories piresented and customs of practice, it cannot be charged that 
the house is not builded upon a solid foundation. 

The legislation of fire insurance must be upon lines so finely yet 
distinctly drawn, that the recognized identity of its objective purposes 
may be strengthened as time rolls on; that its usefulness may be 
increased rather than diminished, so that the demands for which it 
was created may be coped with in seiiety to both the companies and 
the insuring public, the evolution of its theories and practices well 
in keeping with the progress of the hour. 

The theory of rate making from schedules based upon the experi- 
ence of a number of substantial companies, during a reasonable length 
of time, including a margin for a fair profit, should not be obnoxious 
to the most technical insurer. The theory of Local Board organiza- 
tion for the promulgation and preservation of such tariffs, of policy 
forms, and other principles just as consistent and necessary, should 
not be ignored nor made light of, no more than should State or Gen- 
eral organization founded under the same influences, they simply 
enjoying a broader field for usefulness. In fact, I am willing to go 
so far as to say, and without fear of contradiction, that were such 
institutions endorsed by the companies in the manner befitting them, 
they would not at this time be characterized as piratical formations, 
created wholly from selfish motives for solely persecutive purposes. 

As to associations, companies should not be permitted to straddle 
the fence. If the organizations which have been factors in the 
conduct of the business be conceded to have been conducive to its 
interests* and to its upholding, that record is sufficient argument for 
this asking for their encouragement and maintenance. The present 
condition of permitting companies to be faithful to their calling and 
to their moral obligations in certain localities and entirely in conflict 
with them in others, and still be privileged to retain their deaconships 
in the tabernacle, is beyond my comprehension, and I am almost per- 
suaded to -assume the evasion has not always been for the excuses 
offered in defense of such position, but for opportunites to indulge 
in selfish practices at variance with the Golden Rule, which course 
has rent the ties of good-fellowship, has bred dissension in the ranks, 
and even brought divorces into the family. If we are to charge our- 
selves with anything, let it be our hunger for the recognition of sound 
principles emanating from consistent theories and correct practices, 
justified first by our own line of conduct, and second by our undi- 
vided support of the same, not only in spirit but in actual reality and 
sincerity. 

If there be a business upon the face of the earth which, in the 
eyes of the public, commits a crime when it assumes to figure a 
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profit, it is fire insurance. Therefore, I say, let us abolish any 
appearance even of star chamber sessions; let us give free expression 
to the whys and wherefores; let us attract the attention of the insurer 
by our eagerness to show our hands, for just so sure as we enlighten 
him, just so sure will we remove that antagonistic feeling which we 
know exists in his heart, which we know to be a prejudice unwar- 
ranted, born and succored wholly upon misunderstanding. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and to be of use to 
others the mode of procedure must be in keeping with solvency and 
permanency. Of a few? No. Therefore, there should be unity of 
action. What does unity of action mean but co-operation, and what 
does co-operation mean but Local Boards, State Boards, Compact 
Systems and the like; and what do they mean but adequate rates j A 
systematic compensation is as equally justifiable to the companies aa 
the fixed amount of the issued i)olicy is to the insured. That being 
so, why not put our shoulders to the wheel in sympathy with, and 
in defense of such institutions? If there be those who do not feel 
the necessity of obtaining tariff rates, and elect to paddle their own 
canoes, let a goodly supply of life preservers be among their assets,, 
for they are liable to get into deep water. In line with this same 
argument, when honest convictions dictate to the companies certain 
rights and privileges in any field of action, it is their duty to stand 
firmly together and assert the same, rather than relinquish their title 
thereto when questioned through bigoted misconstruction of even 
common law. The day of subserviency to persecution must pass, and 
it is with pleasure that I refer to the gallant fight made and glorious 
victory won by the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company in Kansas. 
Did I say Kansas ? I beg your pardon. 

Unprejudiced law-making need not be feared, there being a 
common interest, any measure of practical good to the policy-holder 
must necessarily be of corresponding benefit to the companies, and 
just so will any hardship placed upon the -companies fall also upon 
the shoulders of the insured. I venture the assertion that to the 
account of division in our own ranks can be charged much of the 
adverse legislation with which we are contending. I regret to say 
many of the most obnoxious bills which have been introduced in the 
halls of government, first saw the light of day in the fertile but 
diseased brain of one of our own family, perhaps to gratify a selfish 
whim or to obtain notoriety, and sometimes to satisfy a vindictive- 
ness against some company for the seeming abuse of its privileges^ 
whereby some interest possibly was affected. That is one reason why, 
in my opinion. Associations of Local Agents, whether they be lim- 
ited to town, extended to state, or inclusive as the country's bound- 
aries, should be greeted with open arms and granted the righthand 
of fellowship. 

They cannot, they will not, they dare not sink the ship just so long 
as their salvation depends upon its safety. 

The gathering together of such bodies of individuals, whose inter- 
ests are identical, where opportunities are given for better acquaint- 
ance, where views are exchanged, where conditions are discussed, 
where platforms for the future are mapped out, calculated to promote 
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the interests of the majority, should be duly encouraged, but for 
themselves it must be understood they will profit nothing without the 
conduct of their daily affairs be in conformity with their delibera- 
tions, and the true spirit of their teachings be put into actual practice. 

For instance, a certain Special Agent, not a very long time ago, 
visited quite an important city for the purpose of securing a local 
representative. He called upon the several Agents, one of whom had 
just returned from a meeting of the State Association of Local 
Agents, where he was accredited with having delivered the "hurrah'* 
speech of the hour in favor of the Single Agency System. Five of 
the companies he represented were operating two agencies in his town. 
The Special Agent tendered to him the sole agency of his company, 
which, by the way, enjoyed a more handsome financial showing than 
any of the so-called "double headers." His offer was declined with 
thanks, for the reason that said companies had considerable business 
on their books, and because the Agent refused to fight the battle which 
he claimed would be forthcoming if he resigned. 

The Local Agents must not expect the companies to do for them 
what is within their province to do for themselves; therefore, to 
further any principle which they may advocate, they must first lend 
such movement their undivided support, and grasp every opportunity 
to advance it. Unselfishness must prevail, the value of principle must 
completely overshadow a specific interest whether it be that of com- 
pany or agent, and until that day shall come, unnecessary ills will 
be ours and improvements in general will be provokingly hindered. 

During the past few years it has seemed as though the paramount 
theory has been the securing of premiums even at the expense of 
casting by the wayside many old and established customs. This ten- 
dency was not general in aggressive originality, but being indulged 
in sufficiently to attract universal attention, the ambition to show 
an equality of usefulness soon became unanimous, resulting in a con- 
dition of affairs full of disaster and uncertainty, made so premedi- 
tately. What would be our opinion of the man, who, after receiving 
sufficient nourishment, deliberately proceeds to overload his stomach 
simply to starve some other fellow out, and what shall we say of the 
company which has proceeded in like manner? The gluttonish con- 
cern has discovered that it is no better off than its intended victim, 
and more shame be to it. 

Does not the untimely end of so many companies speak for itself 
there is something radically wrong? For some of the retirements 
we hear only expressions of sympathy, while for others, such as the 
Traders of New York, and Manhattan, . there are no regrets; simply 
the comments, "I told you so," "I e(xi)ected it." 

It is not necessary to explain the character of the first class, neither 
should we devote valuable moments to the element last named, but 
in connection with the latter it is befitting to mention how frequently 
we record the fact that during their dying hours they are given every 
attention, and when their final breath shall have been drawn, they 
are prepared for their long sleep with loving hands, the last ceremony 
is duly performed, and in every land, through the medium of the 
press, is chronicled the epitaph on the tombstone, "Re- insured." Well 
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may it be said under such circumstances: "O Death, where is thy 
sting; O Grave, where is thy victory." Ke-insured, and in what? 
Around their emaciated and bespattered forms are enfolded the strong 
arms of some gigantic company, mighty in strength, but narrow in 
principle and selfish in nature. Why not let such Iscariots reap the 
harvest of their wild career? What more practical object lesson could 
there possibly be, were they allowed to die midst their own poison. 
Where is the consistency in an acknowledged powerful and honor- 
able company paying a handsome price for the privilege of taking 
on the liability of a concern which has secured that liability through 
dishonorable methods, the classification of business undoubtedly in 
strict keeping with the tactics which secured it ; a classification which 
would not be tolerated direct. Echo answers: "If we did not take 
it, some one else would." 

The recent complications arising through the re-insurance of one 
of this number, through which action one of our respected brother 
companies was forced to cease operations in a portion of territory 
wherein it enjoyed handsome patronage, is, from a kindly feeling for 
it, deplored, but for the sake of principle, I say, "Amenl" 

The practice of re-insurance of lines is equally pernicious. By 
it the law of average is seriously affected, the excess amount instead 
of being placed in natural channels often finds its way into the offices 
of companies having no agency in the town wherein the risk is 
located, thereby denying a regularly represented company from that 
share of the business to which it is justly entitled, and for which its 
agency was established. Re-insurance is another term for selfishness 
and greed. It is the incubator for dual agencies as well as annexes; 
it is a delusion and a snare; it makes insurance easier to procure; 
it magnifies the actual condition of a risk, and in that way increases 
the independence of the insured, thereby making it more difficult to 
secure a bettered condition of the physical hazard. I hope the day 
is not far distant when it can be said it is the reading of the law and 
a violation thereof for any company to issue a policy of insurance in 
amount exceeding the retained liability. The atmosphere is clearing 
on that point. Legislation in many states now requires re-insurance 
to be effected in companies authorized to transact business in said 
states, and in consequence from all quarters we hear the cry, the 
companies are cutting down their lines, with the result that deserv- 
ing companies are receiving applications for agencies in places where 
a short time ago the Si)ecial Agents of the same companies were rail- 
roaded out of town. 

Honorable competition is the life of trade. It is the best stimu- 
lator known. Its presence is so glaringly apparent that its existence 
cannot possibly be overlooked, and to combat this phase of business 
career with any degree of success, means aggressive work promptly 
executed. 

The complications arising from practices in violation of honorable 
methods, especially in the securing of business, are, in my opinion, 
the most complex with which we have to deal, and I am afraid that 
through our weakness in the handling of this side of that question 
can be laid the responsibility for many of the ills with which we are 
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afflicted; diseases, every one of which seems to be full of contagion 
and extinct in no section. Therefore, let each and every one of us 
constitute ourselves into a committee to give our own doorstep the 
necessary attention to keep it clean. 

The silliest argument ever presented is the license to break the 
spirit of an acknowledged principle because some one else has seen fit 
to do so, and so often do we find charges made to be imaginations 
developed through circumstantial evidence, but not in fact a reality. 
Are we to acknowledge such a weakness? I pray not. Let the 
appreciation of uprightness be so ingratiated into our souls that we 
may at all times act with that firmness characteristically calculated 
to exterminate even the very essence of such a failing. 

Is it justice in any form to profess one thing and practice another? 
Is it justice to lower our own level through malicious practices or 
lax methods ? Temporary and specific relief may seemingly result 
therefrom, but just so sure as I stand here, gentlemen, the day of 
retribution will come to that transgressor, and, like the opium fiend, 
the dream will soon be o'er, it will be the same old story, and history 
will again repeat itself. 

If experience tables show, to expect a profit, a one per cent, rate 
must be obtained, why should it be a temptation when we are asked 
to accept ninety cents? Keep off the risk — ^let the other fellow have 
it, and some day you will be granted a half-holiday to attend his 
funeral. As a general proposition, if existing rates are too low, let 
them be raised to an adequate figure, and let us obtain such or forego 
the business; that is an honorable way to die anyway. 

As to the brain power at the heads of the companies, as to the 
material in the field, and as to the calibre of the Local Agents as a 
whole, there is no question, but it seems sometimes as though it be a 
question whether that brain power acts in concert with a clear con- 
science; whether the mouth-piece — the field man, in such case, in his 
desire to carry out the unprofessed wishes of his superior officer, is 
not obliged to ignore his moral obligations, and thereby, is not the 
Local Agent often unjustly censured and criticized, while he is 
simply the tool in the manipulation ? 

There is one thing certain, a Local Agent cannot stray very far 
away from the straight and narrow path without his companies stand 
for it; he will not continually disobey instructions unless it be tol- 
erated; he will not cut rates if he be told he must not. I believe it 
only justice to the Local Agent to say the feeling that the companies 
legislate without regard to his interests, is fast removing itself from 
his makeup. I believe his confidence in the companies is increasing, 
and I believe our daily work should include an effort to demonstrate 
the necessity of sentiment between company and agent, and to further 
the thought for either to be successful, both must be so. The intelli- 
gent agent can, without prejudicing either interest, represent both 
company and client, but when he does not, and sees only obligation 
to the latter, he must not blame the companies for legislating the 
business from their own standpoint. 

We must be possessed with sufficient moral courage to give expres- 
sion to honest convictions, and I ask for the field man the unlimited 
confidence of his superior officers. I ask for the field man the execu- 
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tive authority to exercise his good judgment without fear of criticism 
when the question is one of right and wrong, and lastly, I ask that 
the sacrifice necessary to maintain an honorable principle of under- 
writing be privileged to him. 

Believing the natural tendency of men of intelligence to be in the 
right direction, I do not hesitate to guarantee the character of his 
work will be of increased value to his company under such platform. 
Many miles of unnecessary travel would be saved, and much of his 
exi)ense would be eradicated were unbusiness-like practices estopped 
in the bud rather than be allowed to go on until demoralization reigns 
supreme, and again, the time so occupied would be used for the 
development of a company interest. The unreasonable extension of 
time for the payment of balances, the appointment of agents without 
bonds, the ignoring of tariff rates and proper forms, are all expense 
accumulating methods, unkind in the extreme. 

The motto of this great city is, "I will." As we are a plural num- 
ber, let those words in proper grammatical form be our watchword. 
Much can be accomplished if "we will" ; many of our cares can be les- 
sened if "we will"; the dignity of our profession can be elevated if 
"we will" ; iand last but not least, we can be better men if "we will," 
and better men means better work. 

Let our obligations be those we propose to cheerfully adhere to; 
let us consider them sacredly above violation until we have bej&n 
released therefrom, for far better is he who makes no pretensions thiin 
he who lives in an atmosphere of hypocrisy. By our works shall we 
be judged, and being so, let us be able to answer to our names at the 
last roll-call with the confidence that our duties have been so per- 
formed that those who follow will not feel compelled to make apology 
for those who have gone before. 

The President^ — 

Gentlemen, just one moment please; just one moment before 
adjournment. 

We have listened to the very able paper from Mr. Williams and 
I would be glad to have some discussion. Would any one like to 
discuss Mr. Williams' paper? 

Mr. Williams seems to have covered the ground so thoroughly that 
nobody cares to discuss it. 

COMMITTEE OS- PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

The President — 

I will state that the Committee appointed to report on the Presi- 
dent's Address is composed of the following gentlemen: 
H. C. Eddy. J. M. Richards. 

Jno. P. Hubble. ' Robert L. Raynolds. 

Jno. Marshall Jr. 
The Chairman requests that the members of this Committee meet 
in this room at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Upon motion the meeting adjonmed to 2 :30 p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Wednesday^ September 25, 1901. 

COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE BOAED OF 

DIRECTORS. 

The President — 

The Committee to name the Board of Directors for the ensuing 
year are the following gentlemen : « 

F. H. McElhone. a. R. iMonroe. 

M. H. N. Raymond. D. S. Wagner. 

Geo. H. Bell. 
They will please accept this notice for their benefit. 
The subject of "Inspections: Personal and Otherwise," is talked 
very largely. There has been considerable controversy on this ques- 
tion and I have invited a man who is authority on inspection to 
tell us something of what he thinks about it. We will have great 
pleasure in listening to Mr. H. F. Cornell, of Detroit, Michigan, Gen- 
eral Agent of the German Insurance Company of Freeport, 111. 

INSPECTIONS: PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 

Mr. H. F. Cornell— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation OF THE Northwest: 

Having accepted the honor of an invitation to read a paper before 
this Association, my first thought was, of what can I talk that will 
be at all interesting to the members, nearly all of whom are so well 
informed upon the questions pertaining to the business of fire under- 
writing. 

After some consideration I referred the matter to a friend with 
the request that he select a subject for me. He replied, "One can best 
tell of that he knows the most of." I may not know as much as I 
ought about making inspections, but having had considerable expe- 
rience in that work, concluded I couTd fill in the time your honored 
President has given me to advantage. Which may, so to speak, be 
considered as a filler. Everyone, in whatever business engaged, at one 
time or another makes use of it. The wood polisher uses a wood filler. 
The special agent fills in his time making inspection slips, and much 
other work not laid down in instruction books; the claimant his 
schedule, which is quite often stuffed as well. The filling process is 
quite necessary at times and is generally very effective. I trust that 
in this case it will at least be acceptable. 

Inspections are made in several ways, viz.: the honest, careful 
and intelligent; the hasty one; that made from a distant observatory; 
the map system and butcher method. All have their followers. The 
painstaking, careful, intelligent inspections are the most frequent and 
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of much more benefit to the company, but require much patience, hard 
work and time, besides are very expensive. A single inspection often 
costs the company an amoimt equal to or exceeding the premium col- 
lected for the risk, therefore, it should be the aim of the special to do 
the work promptly and efficiently so far as possible, for it may mean 
the saving of great loss to the company; on the other hand the net 
profit at the end of the year enhanced, which to a certain extent 
redounds to the credit of the special agent quite as much as to the 
manager, for each field or state must bear its own expense, the special 
being responsible, it follows that with a light loss ratio a profit is 
, assured. 

Inspections made from the office, register and map are of but little 
benefit to either the company or the inspector, as the company does 
not receive the benefit of his judgment, and in case of a loss the special 
has but little, if any, information to enable him to even venture an 
intellilgent opinion or determine what an equitable settlement should 
be, and as the major portion of the losses are adjusted by the special 
agent, he should be forewarned by not only being intimately 
acquainted with the risk, but assured as well. Such intimacy is of 
untold benefit. 

The question of the use and storage of gasoline is one of great im- 
portance and should be handled with the greatest of care, for with all 
known precautions it has proven exceedingly dangerous both to life 
and property, and where its use is i)ermitted it should be surrounded 
with the most rigid safeguards. When any considerable quantity is 
found, care should be taken to see that the conditions for its use are 
strictly complied with. The recent explosions at Philadelphia and 
elsewhere is a warning to underwriters. Gasoline lamps should be 
carefully looked after and instructions given as to their use, par- 
ticular attention being given as to the kind and to the manner in 
which they are hung. The cheapness of the light will compel its use, 
but such restrictions can be maintained that there will be less danger. 
These lamps may not be as dangerous as the red-headed match, but 
owing to the volatile nature of the fluid, it stands a close second, and 
the danger signal ought always to be out. The use in dwellings and 
flats of these lamps, as well as stoves burning gasoline and the new 
acetylene lamp, and for other reasons too numerous to mention, make 
it necessary to inspect this class of business quite as much as others. 
I think you will also find that*not only the physical conditions of a 
risk ought to be carefully looked after, but the moral of the assured 
as well. Character should be scrutinized, condition of trade or lack 
of it, all need to be in a general way considered. If an out-of-town 
merchant, ascertain length of time in business, and if ever engaged 
in business elsewhere, you may find a trail leading back to something 
peculiar to say the least. Commercial agency reports are not always 
correct, and it does not follow that because the assured is reported as 
having failed once or twice, and that he has suffered by fire and was 
over-insured that he is necessarily bad. Examine the facts carefully. 
He may have been unfortunate, both as to business experience and 
loss by fire. I confess that an unfortunate man's business is from a 
fire insurance standpoint, quite as unprofitable to the company as that 
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of the truly bad. Ofttimes they are one and the same. It is the 
abnormal loss we are to overcome, and in my humble opinion, careful, 
systematic, i)ainstaking inspection is the one panacea. The fact that 
the assured is worth a million dollars or more does not materially 
affect a really poor risk, at least so far as its physical condition is 
concerned. It might be accepted, knowing it to be poor, as is some- 
times the case, to pave the way to obtain from assured the more 
desirable business. I doubt the wisdom of such action, however. 

Rating bureaus have done much good by suggesting to assured the 
feasibility of certain improvements, holding out as an inducement a 
reduction in rate, but could be of much greater usefulness, both to the 
assured and underwriter, were they in a position to offer competent 
and substantial information as to construction of new and improve- 
ment of old buildings; then, too, they should be in a position to 
explain how a rate is arrived at, that is, explain to assured, if re- 
quired, why it is one per cent, or any other fixed rate. Give the 
assured to understand that with improvements come a reduction. 
Avoid the mistake of allowing the Bureau to make an advance upon 
the ground that the former rate was not adequate, for this would 
prove the inconsistency of the rating department, and at the same 
time does the assured an injustice. The use of a modified universal 
mercantile schedule applied by competent men, would be of great 
benefit. Take the public into you confidence; if necessary, inform the 
press from time to time of needed improvements and reforms, espe- 
cially those i)ertaining to municipal fire protection. When asked for 
information give it to them. The press exerts great influence for 
good or for bad. Interest it in your behalf. It has accomplished 
much good. Treat it liberally and good results will surely follow. 

The company depends much upon the judgment of the si)ecial 
agent to enable them to determine if a risk is acceptable or not, and 
therefore it follows that their reports or insx)ection slips should be full 
and complete ; otherwise they would fail of their object. Not only the 
character of the risk, but the amount of the company's net line should 
be considered. To secure an intelligent, efficient inspection requires 
time, patience, and a more than ordinary mind. Requires one having 
a practical understanding of the different hazards; ability to deter- 
mine and detect the defects, and be endowed with ability enough to 
fully and clearly explain how they can be remedied. It is the purpose 
of the underwriter and a part of the business to make every risk 
acceptable, thereby increasing the amount of the company's income. 
All dangerous features should be pointed out to assured. He is 
entitled to this to enable him to remedy the defects and make the risk 
not only acceptable, but secure to him the best possible rate. I believe 
it is quite as necessary to observe the condition of the fire escape and 
see that they are properly and safely arranged, as it is to insist that 
oily wast is properly taken care of, shafting placed out of sight prop- 
erly protected or smoking prohibited, for if assured is careful for the 
safety of the employes, you rightly assume he will do all he can con- 
sistently to make the risk safe from fire also. It has been said that good 
business will bum. No doubt of it, and this year is no exception, 
but undesirable business not only burns, but the rate obtained does 
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not compensate or make up for the difference. It also endangers the 
better class, for it is a known fact that the preferred business, so- 
called, is paying a rate sufficient not only to meet its own losses, but 
for much of the poorer class. Considerable of the time devoted to 
inspection by the average special agent is, I think, wasted. He is not 
wholly to blame for this, being often expected and required to do 
more than he can thoroughly accomplish in the time given him. Oft- 
times his one object seems to be to determine if the risk is acceptable 
in order to secure the premium thereon, an income so much desired 
and insisted upon by the manager. Here let me say, I believe if the 
special agent would fully inform the local agent as well as the secre- 
tary of the Local Board (the latter in states where such boards exist), 
of the hazardous nature of certain risks and point out all the defects, 
you would find they would be more quickly remedied than if the 
special attempted to obtain the improvement himself. The Local 
Board, if rightly managed, has a power the average special has not in 
a local community. An inspection slip, in my judgment, ought not 
only to be a concise description of the risk, but explain fully where 
the danger, if any, lies, and what is necessary to make it acceptable. 

Inspection slips cannot be made up from office registers and maps 
or from information received from others, and be of any great value. 
An eastern company recently received an inspection slip covering a 
brick building occupied for numerous purposes, the rate on which was 
76 cents. Undoubtedly it was the omnibus character that called their 
attention to it. The exposure on the west, shown by the slip, was a 
brick and frame flouring mill rated at $4.75. The company imme- 
diately requested an advance, stating to the agent that the exposures 
warranted it. In reply the agent informed them the rate was full 
tariff, furthermore, that the mill had been rased to the ground and a 
"fine new brick building now stood in its place, the rate upon which 
was. even less than the risk in question. It is needless to say that the 
inspector was asked for an explanation. This gentleman is not now 
connected with this company. Moral, don't follow the map too closely 
when filling up your slips. 

It has been said, and rightly, too, that the subject of fire insurance 
grows more scientific and complicated every year, and that those who 
lead in reforms must pome from among those who by strict attention 
to duty gain the exi)erience, have the ability and think for them- 
selves, rather than ape others. "Every man connected with an insur- 
ance company is valuable to that company only when his services and 
connection with it influence the right side of the profit and loss 
account." 

I would not say that the average inspection slip is burdened with 
too many questions, but do contend that the remarks of a competent 
inspector is of much greater value to the daily rei)ort examiner. 

A survey may be gotten up very attractively; the diagram com- 
plete; explanation carefully made. It looks fine, and is fine; never- 
theless, the examiner marks in blue pencil "decline," for the inspec- 
tor's report notes the undesirableness of the risk. When an inspector 
meets the assured, points out radical defects in his risk, and is met 
with the reply, "Will attend to it, but am too busy now," do you ap- 
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prove in order to secure the premium, or do you make this note upon 
the slip, "Will re-inspect." It is absolutely necessary to make an 
inspection of the company's business if a profit is expected, even 
though not assured. This has been fully demonstrated by the many 
reckless underwriters, whose names are on the retired list or ought 
to be. How these inspections shall be done, whether by competent or 
cheap men, is a matter of opinion only. I am satisfied, however, that 
the company making careful and systematic inspections will surely 
obtain better results than if not so done. By systematic I mean that 
it should be done by competent, and not by cheap, unreliable and inex- 
perienced men. It is necessary to employ competent, faithful and 
willing inspectors, who will and do make careful examination of 
every risk on the books of the agency, for a good special agent is 
worth everything to a company. A poor one, money and time wasted. 
It is folly to send a man to inspect a factory who does not know a 
sanding machine from an emery wheel or friction clutch. I have 
found it not a bad idea for an inspector, if he is not familiar as to a 
certain class, to read up before making the inspection. Fire walls 
and doors, shutters, trap doors, elevator shafts, shafting in concealed 
places, under floors and extended through walls, and electric wiring 
must be examined. It is easy to see if a double-headed or staple tack 
is used to fasten the wire and that in driving it the insulation has 
been removed. Storage of oils, calcium carbide and gasoline in large 
quantities looked after, and last but not least dirty basements and 
cumbersome attics. A number of fires have originated from sparks 
from arc lamps, the carbon falling from same through broken globes. 
The incandescent lamp also causes many fires, being so handy and 
useful for decorative purposes in windows. We may not determine 
the volt resistance of a wire, a short circuit or the safety of a switch, 
but we can ascertain if lamps are safely installed and protected. We 
may not be a Jardine, Merrill, a Benallack or a Simonson; but we 
can give the risk an intelligent examination and determine quite 
accurately if safe and desirable, and judge quite as well as the expert 
whether the spelling of assured's name, ix)sition of his hands or the 
shape of his nose would indicate a specially hazardous risk. Time 
was when a special survey with diagram was required of the agent. 
Then, only the special hazard was deemed worthy of the inspector's 
attention. Now, we find it quite as ijecesSary to inspect everything 
on the books of an agency, and much that is not, for, even though the 
risk itself is all right, some one occupying this or the adjoining build- 
ing is not. I contend it is a part of a special's duty to determine the 
line a company should write in a given locality, even though his 
recommendation is not always approved by the manager. Ofttimes 
an inspection discloses a double line on and in a building shown on 
our maps as having double fire or party walls, whereas none exist. A 
policy covering a brick building is found to cover only a frame build- 
ing veneered with brick. These and numerous defects are discovered 
by the energetic special. The time is not far distant, I think, when 
much of the work will be done by a bureau or an association con- 
ducted for this purpose only and amply equipped to not only make 
systematic inspections, but duplicate the reports and send out to sub- 
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scribers. The expense can be largely reduced and surveys obtained. 
This is now being satisfactorily done in the East on risks where the 
insurance written is $40,000 and up. The surveys and reports are 
very complete and artistic, and furnished to subscribers at slight cost. 
A daily report is many times held on the examiner's desk, or recalled 
if passed upon, in order to secure an inspectioh report as well as 
assured's commercial and fire rating before making fbial disposition. 
It, therefore, becomes a potent factor of the business of inspection 
that the work be done promptly and well. Careful, thorough and 
systematic inspection, with co-operation of the assured, has as much 
to do with low rates of the New England Mutuals as the sprinkler 
equipment. No company cancels a risk it can consistently carry. It 
follows, therefore, that none should be declined without sufficient 
and good reason. I would not order a risk dropped at expiration. If 
your inspection shows it to bo a poor one, cancel at once, and do it 
then and thera If you are unable to secure the policy, serve assured 
with the ^Ye day's notice of cancellation, even if you are obliged to 
remain over night to do so. Notwithstanding a company is a private 
concern conducted for the profit of the stockholders, the relations 
between the assured and insurer are mutual, and. if it could only be 
understood that companies are only distributing agents of the many 
to the few who suffer loss, that we were insuring one another (for the 
premium is only a tax collected for the benefit of all), there would be 
less need of inspections, for the assured, realizing that by making his 
risk less hazardous would be benefited by a decrease in premium, 
reducing the tax per capita and stimulating assured to make im- 
provements he otherwise would not. Insurance companies and mana- 
gers are in the business for what money there is in it, and not for 
pleasure only. In transacting the business from day to day, they 
scrutinize each risk and endeavor to determine if it is safe physically 
as well as from a moral standpoint. 

There is an expression familiar to many of you, which to me seems 
applicable to the work in hand — "Hang on to the rope." Don't get 
discouraged; each day brings its various duties and work, but if 
accomplished to your satisfaction it will have the approval of the 
management. We only belong to the rank and file of the volunteers, 
but if we give ourselves the same careful inspection we should the 
business, we can safely abide by .the result. Let us take for our motto, 
"I dare do all that may become a man. Who dares do more is none." 

If this paper should be the means of producing a single thought 
that will aid us in securing better results, or good, however small, 
come from it, I shall have been well repaid, even though you may dis- 
agree with much that I have said. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the courtesy and honor of your 
invitation to address you on this occasion, and hope and trust my 
conduct, though at times it may have appeared aggressive, has been 
such as to command your respect and kind remembrance. 

The President — 

We would be very glad indeed to have some discussion on Mr. 
Cornell's paper. This subject is a very important one and we would 
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be very glad to listem to any one on inspections or on the subject of 
Mr. Cornell's paper. 

(No responsa) 

The Local Agent should be given an opportunity to state his side 
of the case, so I have taken the liberty to invite a worker among the 
Local Agents, in the person of Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who will talk to us on the question of Fire Insurance from 
"The Local Agent's Standpoint." 



THE LOCAL AGENTS' STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation OP the Northwest: 

"The man who looks wise and says nothing often impresses others, 
until he si)eaks, and then they know he is a fool." 

I must confess that this old saying was vividly brought to my mind 
when accepting the invitation to read a i)aper before this Association. 
I hesitated taking the risk of destroying what little impression I 
might have succeeded in making on some of you, also because I felt 
that it would be a very difficult task to say anything new upon a sub- 
ject which has been worn so threadbare. However, I finally concluded 
to accept with the "all risks" clause (as they say in marine insurance), 
and if I should advance any heresies, or say anything out of place, 
would remind you, that even that bird of wisdom — ^the owl — has been 
known to hoot at the wrong time. 

In treating upon the subject of insurance, from the Local Agents' 
Standpoint, I find it impossible, under the conditions imposed, to 
cover the general field of insurance, its benefits and necessity in the 
world of commerce, the method of conducting it and its ethics. I 
have confined myself largely to that branch of the subject most vital 
to the class I represent, namely: the Local Agent; his future and his 
relationship to client and comimny, and the American Agency System, 
which is what brought him into being insurancewise. 

What is a Local Agent ? No doubt many of the field men present 
entertain private opinions of what some of their Agents are, but I 
must be understood as referring to and dealing with the legitimate, 
"Real" Agent only, and I hardly think it necessary to give you a 
definition of what constitutes a "Real" Local Agent. Among the 
large crop of Local Agents, they only are the ones who come up to 
grade. 

In no busings that I know of are the interests of the principal, 
instead of being represented, so often grossly misrepresented, as in 
the insurance business. This I attribute to the fact that the "Real," 
intelligent Local Agent is in the minority. As to who is responsible 
for this state of affairs, I leave it to those who have the appointing 
power to judge. 
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The "Real" Local Agents are the preservers of the honor and good 
name of the insurance companies. After the policy of the company he 
represents has been dictated to him, the "Real" Local Agent expects 
to, and should, represent the interests of his company in every respect, 
but the company's full confidence in him is essential. This will make 
him feel his responsibilities and make of him a true Agent. 

In every community where insurance Agents are numerous, it 
will be found that, as a rule, among the "Real" Agents there is har- 
mony and good feeling. The "Real" Agent expects and enjoys 
legitimate competition. It is the life of his trade, as well as of other 
trades. In this connection I am reminded of the little boy who asked 
his mother for an apple, and when she gave^ him one, instead of eating 
it, he put it in his pocket. His mother said to him, "Johnny, inas- 
much as you wanted an apple so badly, why don't you eat it ?" "Oh !" 
said Johnny, "I want to wait until I get out among the boys. Apples 
always taste better when some one watches you eat them." So it is 
with the Local Agent. The capturing of a "big line" would be robbed 
of half the -satisfaction and pleasure if there were no other Agents 
watching him get it. 

The "Real" Agent who makes insurance his profession studies the 
subject from every standpoint. He keeps in touch with every phase 
and change influencing it, and one of the first things he learns, is 
that his interests are practically identical with those of the companies 
he represents, providing the companies are fairly and honestly man- 
aged. He knows that the standing, integrity and ability of his com- 
panies to carry out their contracts are of vital importance to him, and 
this being so, he is concerned about all matters of rate, practice and 
results, as affecting the interests of his companies. 

He is deeply concerned about the enormous fire waste in this coun- 
try, and he directs his best efforts in his community to educate insur- 
ers along the line of fire prevention, but unfortunately his good work 
is often spoiled by the so-called "Fool Agents" who out-number and 
out-vote him. 

Personally, I feel that a continuance of the great fires and con- 
sequent abnormal loss ratio is calculated to make the average officer 
and manager, like the late Colonel Ingersoll, doubt the existence of 
such a place as Hades, for the reason that it will be hard for them to 
believe that there can be two places so nearly alike. 

In all matters relating to the good and welfare of the insurance 
business, the "Real" Agent is with the company, and wants to be on 
the side of right. He knows that his client has full confidence in him 
and in his ability ; that he is the "Company" with his client, so far as 
representation can make him, and he is anxious to preserve this 
status between his client and himself. To do this he knows it is 
necessary for him to be in strict accord with his company, that what 
he preaches must be in consonance with his company's views. He 
knows that he cannot go before the public with propositions at variance 
with the practice and policy of the company he represents, and that 
it would be suicidal to his interests to attempt it, but he has a right 
to expect that the company will not degrade him by prostituting itself 
to the broker and policy peddler, an unholy alliance out of which has 
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sprung "overhead writing," "multiple agencies," hostile legislation, 
unnatural strife and all the other evils that afflict our business. 

The successful Local Agent must be endowed with tact and diplo- 
macy. I know of no vocation requiring these qualifications to a 
greater degree. Sturdy individualism is, as a rule, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics. 

The "Eeal" Agent dares to hope that the future holds in store for 
him a basis of compensation different from that now in vogue. The 
learned Henry Ward Beecher many years ago said: "The law of 
price is the skill, and the amount of skill expended in the work is as 
much for the market as are the goods." I believe this to be true of 
the Local Agents' services, and that the time mitst come when the 
skillful, experienced underwriter agent will, by some as yet undevised 
system of remuneration, be given the opportunity to earn and enjoy 
a profit commensurate with his abilities, at least to a greater degree 
than the unskilled agent. I may be nursing Utopian ideas in this 
respect, or perchance be pursuing a phantom of hope, but as "hope 
springs eternal in the human breast," some views, however fanciful, 
may scatter grains of comfort. 

The "Real" Agent does not want to be held down. He does not 
wish to be classed with the "misfits" and "side liners," and treated 
accordingly. He wants greater scope. Not enough distinction is 
made between the two classes of Agents, and it is only natural that 
the "Real" Agent should try to pull away from the other class. His 
is somewhat the position of a certain cat I am reminded of : Little 
Johnny was pulling the cat's tail, and his father said to him, "Stop 
pulling that oat's tail." Johnny replied, "I'm not pulling its tail, pa, 
I'm only holding on to it. The cat's pulling it." The "Real" Agents 
may be doing the pulling, but somebody ought to let go. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about "Insurance Trusts," for 
which those engaged in the business know there is no foundation. It 
has even been hinted at in some quarters, that an Insurance Trust 
would be formed sooner or later, one of the objects of which would 
be the abolition of Local Agents. I am not a believer in such a 
sophistry, and cannot think this step will ever be seriously considered. 

In every line of business now partially controlled by so-called 
"Trusts," men with experience, ability and capital have been able thus 
far to successfully compete, and should the Agency System ever be 
seriously menaced with extermination, the leading Local Agents of 
the country would find no difficulty in organizing gigantic com- 
panies to protect and write the business they control, but the Amer- 
ican Agency System must, in my judgment, endure. The Local 
Agent is, and always will be, an indispensable factor in harvesting 
the crop of so-called "preferred" risks, for which all insurance com- 
panies throughout the length and breadth of this great country are 
every day and every hour industriously sowing seed. The countless 
scattered small risks which all companies seek, will always be con- 
trolled by the Local Agent, and this alone will keep him in the busi- 
ness and assure his permanency. This being so, it seems to me essen- 
tial to mutual advantage, that there be a closer relationship and a 
greater "community of interest" between the Company and the Local 
Agent. 
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of much more benefit to the company, but require much patience, hard 
work and time, besides are very expensive. A single inspection often 
costs the company an amount equal to or exceeding the premium col- 
lected for the risk, therefore, it should be the aim of the special to do 
the work promptly and efficiently so far as possible, for it may mean 
the saving of great loss to the company; on the other hand the net 
profit at the end of the year enhanced, which to a certain extent 
redounds to the credit of the special agent quite as much as to the 
manager, for each field or state must bear its own expense, the special 
being responsible, it follows that with a light loss ratio a profit is 
, assured. 

Inspections made from the office, register and map are of but little 
benefit to either the company or the inspector, as the company does 
not receive the benefit of his judgment, and in case of a loss the special 
has but little, if any, information to enable him to even venture an 
intellilgent opinion or determine what an equitable settlement should 
be, and as the major portion of the losses are adjusted by the special 
agent, he should be forewarned by not only being intimately 
acquainted with the risk, but assured as well. Such intimacy is of 
untold benefit. 

The question of the use and storage of gasoline is one of great im- 
portance and should be handled with the greatest of care, for with all 
known precautions it has proven exceedingly dangerous both to life 
and property, and where its use is permitted it should be surrounded 
with the most rigid safeguards. When any considerable quantity is 
found, care should be taken to see that the conditions for its use are 
strictly complied with. The recent explosions at Philadelphia and 
elsewhere is a warning to underwriters. Gasoline lamps should be 
carefully looked after and instructions given as to their use, par- 
ticular attention being given as to the kind and to the manner in 
which they are hung. The cheapness of the light will compel its use, 
but such restrictions can be maintained that there will be less danger. 
These lamps may not be as dangerous as the red-headed match, but 
owing to the volatile nature of the fluid, it stands a close second, and 
the danger signal ought always to be out. The use in dwellings and 
flats of these lamps, as well as stoves burning gasoline and the new 
acetylene lamp, and for other reasons too numerous to mention, make 
it necessary to inspect this class of business quite as much as others. 
I think you will also find that*not only the physical conditions of a 
risk ought to be carefully looked after, but the moral of the assured 
as well. Character should be scrutinized, condition of trade or lack 
of it, all need to be in a general way considered. If an out-of-town 
merchant, ascertain length of time in business, and if ever engaged 
in business elsewhere, you may find a trail leading back to something 
peculiar to say the least. Commercial agency reports are not always 
correct, and it does not follow that because the assured is reported as 
having failed once or twice, and that he has suffered by fire and was 
over-insured that he is necessarily bad. Examine the facts carefully. 
He may have been unfortunate, both as to business experience and 
loss by fire. I confess that an unfortunate man's business is from a 
fire insurance standpoint, quite as unprofitable to the company as that 
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of the truly bad. Ofttimes they are one and the same. It is the 
abnormal loss we are to overcome^ and in my humble opinion, careful, 
systematic, painstaking inspection is the one panacea. The fact that 
the assured is worth a million dollars or more does not materially 
affect a really poor risk, at least so far as its physical condition is 
concerned. It might be accepted, knowing it to be poor, as is some- 
times the case, to pave the way to obtain from assured the more 
desirable business. I doubt the wisdom of such action, however. 

Eating bureaus have done much good by suggesting to assured the 
feasibility of certain improvements, holding out as an inducement a 
reduction in rate, but could be of much greater usefulness, both to the 
assured and underwriter, were they in a position to offer competent 
and substantial information as to construction of new and improve- 
ment of old buildings; then, too, they should be in a position to 
explain how a rate is arrived at, that is, explain to assured, if re- 
quired, why it is one per cent, or any other fixed rate. Give the 
assured to understand that with improvements come a reduction. 
Avoid the mistake of allowing the Bureau to make an advance upon 
the ground that the former rate was not adequate, for this would 
prove the inconsistency of the rating department, and at the same 
time does the assured an injustice. The use of a modified universal 
mercantile schedule applied by competent men, would be of great 
benefit. Take the public into you confidence; if necessary, inform the 
press from time to time of needed improvements and reforms, e&pe- 
cially those i)ertaining to municipal fire protection. When asked for 
information give it to them. The press exerts great influence for 
good or for bad. Interest it in your behalf. It has accomplished 
much good. Treat it liberally and good results will surely follow. 

The company depends much upon the judgment of the special 
agent to enable them to determine if a risk is acceptable or not, and 
therefore it follows that their reports or insi)ection slips should be full 
and complete ; otherwise they would fail of their object. Not only the 
character of the risk, but the amount of the company's net line should 
be considered. To secure an intelligent, efficient inspection requires 
time, patience, and a more than ordinary mind. Requires one having 
a practical understanding of the different hazards; ability to deter- 
mine and detect the defects, and be endowed with ability enough to 
fully and clearly explain how they can be remedied. It is the purpose 
of the underwriter and a part of the business to make every risk 
acceptable, thereby increasing the amount of the company's income. 
All dangerous features should be pointed out to assured. He is 
entitled to this to enable him to remedy the defects and make the risk 
not only acceptable, but secure to him the best possible rate. I believe 
it is quite as necessary to observe the condition of the fire escape and 
see that they are properly and safely arranged, as it is to insist that 
oily wast is properly taken care of, shafting placed out of sight prop- 
erly protected or smoking prohibited, for if assured is careful for the 
safety of the employes, you rightly assume he will do all he can con- 
sistently to make the risk safe from fire also. It has been said that good 
business will burn. No doubt of it, and this year is no exception, 
but undesirable business not only burns, but the rate obtained does 
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not compensate or make up for the difference. It also endangers the 
better class, for it is a known fact that the preferred business, so- 
called, is paying a rate sufficient not only to meet its own losses, but 
for much of the poorer class. Considerable of the time devoted to 
inspection by the average special agent is, I think, wasted. He is not 
wholly to blame for this, being often expected and required to do 
more than he can thoroughly accomplish in the time given him. Oft- 
times his one object seems to be to determine if the risk is acceptable 
in order to secure the premium thereon, an income so much desired 
and insisted upon by the manager. Here let me say, I believe if the 
special agent would fully inform the local agent as well as the secre- 
tary of the Local Board (the latter in states where such boards exist), 
of the hazardous nature of certain risks and i)oint out all the defects, 
you would find they would be more quickly remedied than if the 
special attempted to obtain the improvement himself. The Local 
Board, if rightly managed, has a power the average special has not in 
a local community. An inspection slip, in my judgment, ought not 
only to be a concise description of the risk, but explain fully where 
the danger, if any, lies, and what is necessary to make it acceptable. 

Inspection slips cannot be made up from office registers and maps 
or from information received from others, and be of any great value. 
An eastern company recently received an inspection slip covering a 
brick building occupied for numerous purposes, the rate on which was 
76 cents. Undoubtedly it was the omnibus character that called their 
attention to it. The exposure on the west, shown by the slip, was a 
brick and frame flouring mill rated at $4.75. The company imme- 
diately requested an advance, stating to the agent that the exi)osures 
warranted it. In reply the agent informed them the rate was full 
tariff, furthermore, that the mill had been rased to the ground and a 
"fine new brick building now stood in its place, the rate upon which 
was. even less than the risk in question. It is needless to say that the 
inspector was asked for an explanation. This gentleman is not now 
connected with this company. Moral, don't follow the map too closely 
when filling up your slips. 

It has been said, and rightly, too, that the subject of fire insurance 
grows more scientific and complicated every year, and that those who 
lead in reforms must pome from among those who by strict attention 
to duty gain the exi)erience, have the ability and think for them- 
selves, rather than ape others. "Every man connected with an insur- 
ance company is valuable to that company only when his services and 
connection with it influence the right side of the profit and loss 
account." 

I would not say that the average inspection slip is burdened with 
too many questions, but do contend that the remarks of a competent 
inspector is of much greater value to the daily report examiner. 

A survey may be gotten up very attractively; the diagram com- 
plete; explanation carefully made. It looks fine, and is fine; never- 
theless, the examiner marks in blue pencil "decline," for the inspec- 
tor's report notes the undesirableness of the risk. When an inspector 
meets the assured, points out radical defects in his risk, and is met 
with the reply, "Will attend to it, but am too busy now," do you ap- 
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prove in order to secure the premium, or do you make this note upon 
the slip, "Will re-inspect." It is absolutely necessary to make an 
inspection of the company's business if a profit is expected, even 
though not assured. This has been fully demonstrated by the many 
reckless underwriters, whose names are on the retired list or ought 
to be. How these inspections shall be done, whether by competent or 
cheap men, is a matter of opinion only. I am satisfied, however, that 
the company making careful and systematic inspections will surely 
obtain better results than if not so done. By systematic I mean that 
it should be done by competent, and not by cheap, unreliable and inex- 
perienced men. It is necessary to employ competent, faithful and 
willing inspectors, who will and do make careful examination of 
every risk on the books of the agency, for a good special agent is 
worth everything to a company. A poor one, money and time wasted. 
It is folly to send a man to inspect a factory who does not know a 
sanding machine from an emery wheel or friction clutch. I have 
found it not a bad idea for an inspector, if he is not familiar as to a 
certain class, to read up before making the inspection. Fire walls 
and doors, shutters, trap doors, elevator shafts, shafting in concealed 
places, under floors and extended through walls, and electric wiring 
must be examined. It is easy to see if a double-headed or staple tack 
is used to fasten the wire and that in driving it the insulation has 
been removed. Storage of oils, calcium carbide and gasoline in large 
quantities looked after, and last but not least dirty basements and 
cumbersome attics. A number of fires have originated from sparks 
from arc lamps, the carbon falling from same through broken globes. 
The incandescent lamp also causes many fires, being so handy and 
useful for decorative purposes in windows. We may not determine 
the volt resistance of a wire, a short circuit or the safety of a switch, 
but we can ascertain if lamps are safely installed and protected. We 
may not be a Jardine, Merrill, a Benallack or a Simonson; but we 
can give the risk an intelligent examination and determine quite 
accurately if safe and desirable, and judge quite as well as the expert 
whether the spelling of assured's name, position of his hands or the 
shape of his nose would indicate a si)ecially hazardous risk. Time 
was when a special survey with diagram was required of the agent. 
Then, only the special hazard was deemed worthy of the inspector's 
attention. Now, we find it quite as ijecesSary to inspect everything 
on the books of an agency, and much that is not, for, even though the 
risk itself is all right, some one occupying this or the adjoining build- 
ing is not. I contend it is a part of a special's duty to determine the 
line a company should write in a given locality, even though his 
recommendation is not always approved by the manager. Ofttimes 
an inspection discloses a double line on and in a building shown on 
our maps as having double fire or party walls, whereas none exist. A 
policy covering a brick building is found to cover only a frame build- 
ing veneered with brick. These and numerous defects are discovered 
by the energetic special. The time is not far distant, I think, when 
much of the work will be done by a bureau or an association con- 
ducted for this purpose only and amply, equipped to not only make 
systematic inspections, but duplicate the reports and send out to sub- 
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scribers. The expense can be largely reduced and surveys obtained. 
This is now being satisfactorily done in the East on risks where the 
insurance written is $40,000 and up. The surveys and reports are 
very complete and artistic, and furnished to subscribers at slight cost 
A daily report is many times held on the examiner's desk, or recalled 
if x)assed upon, in order to secure an inspectioh report as well as 
assured's commercial a-nd fire rating before making final disposition. 
It, therefore, becomes a potent factor of the business of inspection 
that the work be done promptly and well. Careful, thorough and 
systematic inspection, with co-operation of the assured, has as much 
to do with low rates of the New England Mutuals as the sprinkler 
equipment. No company cancels a risk it can consistently carry. It 
follows, therefore, that none should be declined without sufficient 
and good reason. I would not order a risk dropped at expiration. If 
your inspection ^ows it to be a poor one, cancel at once, and do it 
then and thera If you are unable to secure the policy, serve assured 
with the five day's notice of cancellation, even if you are obliged to 
remain over night to do so. Notwithstanding a company is a private 
concern conducted for the profit of the stockholders, the relations 
between the assured and insurer are mutual, and if it could only be 
imderstood that companies are only distributing agents of the many 
to the few who suffer loss, that we were insuring one another (for the 
premium is only a tax collected for the benefit of all), there would be 
less need of inspections, for the assured, realizing that by making his 
risk less hazardous would be benefited by a decrease in premium, 
reducing the tax per capita and stimulating assured to make im- 
provements he otherwise would not. Insurance companies and mana- 
gers are in the business for what money there is in it, and not for 
pleasure only. In transacting the business from day to day, they 
scrutinize each risk and endeavor to determine if it is safe physically 
as well as from a moral standpoint. 

There is an expression familiar to many of you, which to me seems 
applicable to the work in hand — "Hang on to the rope." Don't get 
discouraged; each day brings its various duties and work, but if 
accomplished to your satisfaction it will have the approval of the 
management. We only belong to the rank and file of the volunteers, 
but if we give ourselves the same careful inspection we should the 
business, we can safely abide by .the result. Let us take for our motto, 
"I dare do all that may become a man. Who dares do more is none." 

If this paper should be the means of producing a single thought 
that will aid us in securing better results, or good, however small, 
come from it, I shall have been well repaid, even though you may dis- 
agree with much that I have said. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the courtesy and honor of your 
invitation to address you on this occasion, and hope and trust my 
conduct, though at times it may have appeared aggressive, has been 
such as to command your resi)ect and kind remembrance. 

The President — 

We would be very glad indeed to have some discussion on Mr. 
Cornell's paper. This subject is a very important one and we would 
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be very glad to listen to any one on inspections or on the subject of 
Mr. Comeirs paper. 

(No response.) 

The Local Agent should be given an opportunity to state his side 
of the case, so I have taken the liberty to invite a worker among the 
Local Agents, in the person of Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who will talk to us on the question of Fire Insurance from 
"The Local Agent's Standpoint." 



THE LOCAL AGENTS' STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 

ouTioN OF the Northwest: 

"The man who looks wise and says nothing often impresses others, 
until he si)eaks, and then they know he is a fool." 

I must confess that this old saying was vividly brought to my mind 
when accepting the invitation to read a paper before this Association. 
I heeitated tfiiing the risk of destroying what little impression I 
might have succeeded in making on some of you, also because I felt 
that it would be a very difficult task to say anything new upon a sub- 
ject which has been worn so threadbare. However, I finally concluded 
to accept with the "all risks" clause (as they say in marine insurance), 
and if I should advance any heresies, or say anything out of place, 
would remind you, that even that bird of wisdom — ^the owl — ^has been 
known to hoot at the wrong time. 

In treating upon the subject of insurance, from the Local Agents' 
Standpoint, I find it impossible, under the conditions imposed, to 
cover the general field of insurance, its benefits and necessity in the 
world of commerce, the method of conducting it and its ethics. I 
have confined myself largely to that branch of the subject most vital 
to the class I represent, namely: the Local Agent; his future and his 
relationship to client and company, and the American Agency System, 
which is what brought him into being insurancewise. 

What is a Local Agent ? No doubt many of the field men present 
entertain private opinions of what some of their Agents are, but I 
must be understood as referring to and dealing with the legitimate, 
"Heal" Agent only, and I hardly think it necessary to give you a 
definition of what constitutes a "Real" Local Agent. Among the 
large crop of Local Agents, they only are the ones who come up to 
grade. 

In no business that I know of are the interests of the principal, 
instead of being represented, so often grossly misrepresented, as in 
the insurance business. This I attribute to the fact that the "Real," 
intelligent Local Agent is in the minority. As to who is responsible 
for this state of affairs, I leave it to those who have ihe appointing 
power to judge. 
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The "Real" Local Agents are the preservers of the honor and good 
name of the insurance companies. After the policy of the company he 
represents has been dictated to him, the "Real" Local Agent expects 
to, and should, represent the interests of his company in every respect, 
but the company's full confidence in him is essential. This will make 
him feel his responsibilities and make of him a true Agent. 

In every community where insurance Agents are numerous, it 
will be found that, as a rule, among the "Real" Agents there is har- 
mony and good feeling. The "Real" Agent exi)ects and enjoys 
legitimate competition. It is the life of his trade, as well as of other 
trades. In this connection I am reminded of the little boy who asked 
his mother for an apple, and when she gave^ him one, instead of eating 
it, he put it in his pocket. His mother said to him, "Johnny, inas- 
much as you wanted an apple so badly, why don't you eat it ?" "Oh !" 
said Johnny, "I want to wait until I get out among the boys. Apples 
always taste better when some one watches you eat them." So it is 
with the Local Agent. The capturing of a "big line" would be robbed 
of half the -satisfaction and pleasure if there were no other Agents 
watching him get it. 

The "Real" Agent who makes insurance his profession studies the 
subject from every standpoint. He keeps in touch with every phase 
and change influencing it, and one of the first things he learns, is 
that his interests are practically identical with those of the companies 
he represents, providing the companies are fairly and honestly man- 
aged. He knows that the standing, integrity and ability of his com- 
panies to carry out their contracts are of vital importance to him, and 
this being so, he is concerned about all matters of rate, practice and 
results, as affecting the interests of his companies. 

He is deeply concerned about the enormous fire waste in this coun- 
try, and he directs his best efforts in his community to educate insur- 
ers along the line of fire prevention, but unfortunately his good work 
is often spoiled by the so-called "Fool Agents" who out-number and 
out-vote him. 

Personally, I feel that a continuance of the great fires and con- 
sequent abnormal loss ratio is calculated to make the average officer 
and manager, like the late Colonel Ingersoll, doubt the existence of 
such a place as Hades, for the reason that it will be hard for them to 
believe that there can be two places so nearly alike. 

In all matters relating to the good and welfare of the insurance 
business, the "Real" Agent is with the company, and wants to be on 
the side of right. He knows that his client has full confidence in him 
and in his ability ; that he is the "Company" with his client, so far as 
representation can make him, and he is anxious to preserve this 
status between his client and himself. To do this he knows it is 
necessary for him to be in strict accord with his company, that what 
he preaches must be in consonance with his company's views. He 
knows that he cannot go before the public with propositions at variance 
with the practice and policy of the company he represents, and that 
it would be suicidal to his interests to attempt it, but he has a right 
to expect that the company will not degrade him by prostituting itself 
to the broker and policy peddler, an unholy alliance out of which has 
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sprung "overhead writing," "multiple agencies," hostile legislation, 
unnatural strife and all the other evils that afflict our business. 

The successful Local Agent must be endowed with tact and diplo- 
macy. I know of no vocation requiring these qualifications to a 
greater degree. Sturdy individualism is, as a rule, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics. 

The "Real" Agent dares to hope that the future holds in store for 
him a basis of compensation different from that now in vogue. The 
learned Henry Ward Beecher many years ago said: "The law of 
price is the skill, and the amount of skill expended in the work is as 
much for the market as are the goods." I believe this to be true of 
the Local Agents' services, and that the time must come when the 
skillful, experiencea underwriter agent will, by some as yet undevised 
system of remuneration, be given the opportunity to earn and enjoy 
a profit commensurate with his abilities, at least to a greater degree 
than the unskilled agent. I may be nursing Utopian ideas in this 
respect, or perchance be pursuing a phantom of hope, but as "hope 
springs eternal in the human breast^" some views, however fanciful, 
may scatter grains of comfort. 

The "Real" Agent does not want to be held down. He does not 
wish to be classed with the "misfits" and "side liners," and treated 
accordingly. He wants greater scoi)e. Not enough distinction is 
made between the two classes of Agents, and it is only natural that 
the "Real" Agent should try to pull away from the other class. His 
is somewhat the position of a certain cat I am reminded of : Little 
Johnny was pulling the cat's tail, and his father said to him, "Stop 
pulling that oat's tail." Johnny replied, "I'm not pulling its tail, pa, 
I'm only holding on to it. The cat's pulling it." The "Real" Agents 
may be doing the pulling, but somebody ought to let go. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about "Insurance Trusts," for 
which those engaged in the business know there is no foundation. It 
has even been hinted at in some quarters, that an Insurance Trust 
would be formed sooner or later, one of the objects of which would 
be the abolition of Local Agents. I am not a believer in such a 
sophistry, and cannot think this step will ever be seriously considered. 

In every line of business now partially controlled by so-called 
"Trusts," men with experience, ability and capital have been able thus 
far* to successfully compete, and should the Agency System ever be 
seriously menaced with extermination, the leading Local Agents of 
the country would find no difficulty in organizing gigantic com- 
panies to protect and write the business they control, but the Amer- 
ican Agency System must, in my judgment, endure. The Local 
Agent is, and always will be, an indisi)ensable factor in harvesting 
the crop of so-called "preferred" risks, for which all insurance com- 
panies throughout the length and breadth of this great country are 
every day and every hour industriously sowing seed. The countless 
scattered small risks which all companies seek, will always be con- 
trolled by the Local Agent, and this alone will keep him in the busi- 
ness and assure his permanency. This being so, it seems to me essen- 
tial to mutual advantage, that there be a closer relationship and a 
greater "community of interest" between the Company and the Local 
Agent. 
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The observing Local Agent, who watches the signs and the ten- 
dencies of the times, knows that the number of companies doing the 
insurance business of the country will, in the course of time, grad- 
ually be reduced, and by the same token, the number of Local Agents 
will be lessened. The time will, in my opinoin, have to come when 
only Agents of acknowledged ability and experience will be intrusted 
with the responsibilities attaching to the representation of the leading 
companies, and when only the Agent who makes the company's inter- 
ests his interests will be sought after. The Agent who does this will 
have solved the problem of protecting the interests of his client also. 
Li the weeding-out process, nature's inexorable rule must be followed, 
that of the "survival of the fittest." Those Agents who spell commis- 
sion with a capital C and company and client with a small c will have 
no place in the ranks, and must fall by the wayside. 

My views in this respect are based upon the belief, that in no small 
degree is the disastrous experience of the companies in general, dur- 
ing the past, what might be termed high pressure years, attributable 
to inexperienced representatives. The companies will in time dis- 
cover this fact. The remedy will be in their hands. Meanwhile, they 
should not forget that "against stupidity the very gods themselves con- 
tend in vain." 

The experienced Local Agent is the natural educator of the public, 
insurancewise. He is the friend and counselor of his client, with 
whom he has, as a rule, the closest relations. It is he who educates 
the insured to understand that the matter of sound indemnity is of 
more importance to him than the rate he pays for it. 

Stability in rates is another feature in which the Local Agent is 
vitally interested, and he will hail with delight and satisfaction the 
time when — if there be such a thing as scientific rating of fire risks — 
a schedule will be applied to all classes imder which permanent and 
stable rates can be fixed. If the companies will make rates which can 
be defended and explained, they will find the Local Agents ready and 
willing to defend them and educate the insuring public up to them. 

It will, no doubt, be expected that I say something upon the sub- 
ject of Agents' Associations, which in some quarters have caused so 
much concern, and perhaps some criticism. These Associations — the 
National and Auxiliary State Associations — are still in the growing 
and experimental state, but it must be admitted that they have already 
done much good, and that they can be utilized in many ways that will 
be beneficial to insurance interests in general. 

The object of these Associations, "to support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in fire underwriting" is never lost sight of, and 
as long as this is their battle cry and is adhered to, they will promote 
only that which is best for all. Some mistakes may have been made, 
and some may be made in the future, but "it is through mistakes we 
learn wisdom." These Associations should not be looked upon as 
opposed to company interests. They were not formed as a protection 
against insurance companies, nor for the purpose of dictating their 
policy, but on the contrary, they were formed to work with the com- 
panies for their mutual good and against their common enemies. They 
were formed for and constitute an educating factor in our business. 
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Local Agents are being taught that these Associations stand for a 
higher ideal than that of heing the means of settling minor troubles 
that arise in a community. They have been educated to understand 
that a large percentage of proposed legislative measures are, as a rule, 
merely a disguised effort to promote somebody's interests and that 
great care must therefore be exercised in their demands for legislative 
relief. They are being taught to see through the fog of self-intereet 
that obscures their vision and look into the clear atmosphere beyond 
where lie their permanent and best interests. They are being taught 
to be true to themselves in order that they may be false to no one, 
and that insurance from the Company's Standpoint and insurance 
from the Local Agents' Standpoint is one and the same thing. 

In conclusion, I would say that the insurance atmosphere has been 
and is still clearing. I hold the highest hopes for the future, and it 
is my opinion that we stand to-day upon the threshold of an era preg- 
nant with greater opportunities than have been offered us during 
several decades. The full realization and enjoyment of these oppor- 
tunities depend upon the wise judgment and honest purpose of those 
who would be the beneficiaries. 

Time will, in my judgment, work out a solution of the vexatious 
problems now engrossing the minds of the scientists in the world of 
insurance. When that time comes some of us may have to change our 
views. Some will have to suffer defeat but, after all, "They are victors 
who have been vanquished by the right." 

The President — 

As I am sure we have all had very great pleasure in listening to 
Mr. Wachenheimer's very able paper, and we should be glad to have 
some discussion on Mr. Wachenheimer's representation of the Local 
Agent. Would any one like to discuss this paper ? I should be very 
glad indeed to entertain it. 

« 

(No response.) 

The subject of Fire Rating is probably the most vital one that 
confronts us to-day. Quite a nimaber of those with whom we come 
in contact hold various opinions on this subject, and some claim that 
there is no such a thing as Scientific Fire Rating. I know one gen- 
tleman in the fire insurance business who has done his work so well 
that he will be able to tell us what he knows, and I have requested 
him to give us a paper on "Scientific Fire Rating from an Actuary's 
Standpoint." . Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Miles Menander Dawson, of New York City. 
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not compensate or make up for the difference. It also endangers the 
better class, for it is a known fact that the preferred business, so- 
called, is paying a rate sufficient not only to meet its own losses, but 
for much of the poorer class. Considerable of the time devoted to 
inspection by the average special agent is, I think, wasted. He is not 
wholly to blame for this, being often expected and required to do 
more than he can thoroughly accomplish in the time given him. Oft- 
times his one object seems to be to determine if the risk is acceptable 
in order to secure the premium thereon, an income so much desired 
and insisted upon by the manager. Here let me say, I believe if the 
special agent would fully inform the local agent as well as the secre- 
tary of the Local Board (the latter in states where such boards exist), 
of the hazardous nature of certain risks and point out all the defects, 
you would find they would be more quickly remedied than if the 
special attempted to obtain the improvement himself. The Local 
Board, if rightly managed, has a i)ower the average special has not ip 
a local community. An inspection slip, in my judgment, ought not 
only to be a concise description of the risk, but explain fully where 
the danger, if any, lies, and what is necessary to make it acceptable. 

Inspection slips cannot be made up from office registers and maps 
or from information received from others, and be of any great value. 
An eastern company recently received an inspection slip covering a 
brick building occupied for numerous purposes, the rate on which was 
76 cents. Undoubtedly it was the omnibus character that called their 
attention to it. The exposure on the west, shown by the slip, was a 
brick and frame flouring mill rated at $4.75. The company imme- 
diately requested an advance, stating to the agent that the exi)osures 
warranted it. In reply the agent informed them the rate was full 
tariff, furthermore, that the mill had been rased to the ground and a 
'fine new brick building now stood in its place, the rate upon which 
was. even less than the risk in question. It is needless to say that the 
inspector was asked for an explanation. This gentleman is not now 
connected with this company. Moral, don't follow the map too closely 
when filling up your slips. 

It has been said, and rightly, too, that the subject of fire insurance 
grows more scientific and complicated every year, and that those who 
lead in reforms must pome from among those who by strict attention 
to duty gain the experience, have the ability and think for them- 
selves, rather than ape others. "Every man connected with an insur- 
ance company is valuable to that company only when his services and 
connection with it influence the right side of the profit and loss 
account." 

I would not say that the average inspection slip is burdened with 
too many questions, but do contend that the remarks of a competent 
inspector is of much greater value to the daily report examiner. 

A survey may be gotten up very attractively; the diagram com- 
plete; explanation carefully made. It looks fine, and is fine; never- 
theless, the examiner marks in blue pencil "decline," for the inspec- 
tor's report notes the undesirableness of the risk. When an inspector 
meets the assured, points out radical defects in his risk, and is met 
with the reply, "Will attend to it, but am too busy now," do you ap- 
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prove in order to secure the premium, or do you make this note upon 
the slip, "Will re-inspect." It is absolutely necessary to make an 
inspection of the company's business if a profit is expected, even 
though not assured. This has been fully demonstrated by the many 
reckless underwriters, whose names are on the retired list or ought 
to be. How these inspections shall be done, whether by competent or 
cheap men, is a matter of opinion only. I am satisfied, however, that 
the company making careful and systematic inspections will surely 
obtain better results than if not so done. By systematic I mean that 
it should be done by competent, and not by cheap, unreliable and inex- 
I)erienced men. It is necessary to employ competent, faithful and 
willing inspectors, who will and do make careful examination of 
every risk on the books of the agency, for a good special agent is 
worth everything to a company. A poor one, money and time wasted. 
It is folly to send a man to inspect a factory who does not know a 
sanding machine from an emery wheel or friction clutch. I have 
found it not a bad idea for an inspector, if he is not familiar as to a 
certain class, to read up before making the inspection. Fire walls 
and doors, shutters, trap doors, elevator shafts, shafting in concealed 
places, under floors and extended through walls, and electric wiring 
must be examined. It is easy to see if a double-headed or staple tack 
is used to fasten the wire and that in driving it the insulation has 
been removed. Storage of oils, calcium carbide and gasoline in large 
quantities looked after, and last but not least dirty basements and 
cumbersome attics. A number of fires have originated from sparks 
from arc lamps, the carbon falling from same through broken globes. 
The incandescent lamp also causes many fires, being so handy and 
useful for decorative purposes in windows. We may not determine 
the volt resistance of a wire, a short circuit or the safety of a switch, 
but we can ascertain if lamps are safely installed and protected. We 
may not be a Jardine, Merrill, a Benallack or a Simonson; but we 
can give the risk an intelligent examination and determine quite 
accurately if safe and desirable, and judge quite as well as the expert 
whether the spelling of assured's name, position of his hands or the 
shape of his nose would indicate a specially hazardous risk. Time 
was when a special survey with diagram was required of the agent. 
Then, only the special hazard was deemed worthy of the inspector's 
attention. Now, we find it quite as ijecesSary to inspect everything 
on the books of an agency, and much that is not, for, even though the 
risk itself is all right, some one occupying this or the adjoining build- 
ing is not. I contend it is a part of a special's duty to determine the 
line a company should write in a given locality, even though his 
recommendation is not always approved by the manager. Ofttimes 
an inspection discloses a double line on and in a building shown on 
our maps as having double fire or party walls, whereas none exist. A 
policy covering a brick building is found to cover only a frame build- 
ing veneered with brick. These and numerous defects are discovered 
by the energetic special. The time is not far distant, I think, when 
much of the work will be done by a bureau or an association con- 
ducted for this purpose only and amply- equipped to not only make 
systematic inspections, but duplicate the rei)orts and send out to sub- 
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scribers. The expense can be largely reduced and surveys obtained. 
This is now being satisfactorily done in the East on risks where the 
insurance written is $40,000 and up. The surveys and reports are 
very complete and artistic, and furnished to subscribers at slight cost. 
A daily report is many times held on the examiner's desk, or recalled 
if passed upon, in order to secure an inspectioh report as well as 
assured's commercial and fire rating before making final disposition. 
It, therefore, becomes a potent factor of the business of inspection 
that the work be done promptly and well. Careful, thorough and 
systematic inspection, with co-operation of the assured, has as much 
to do with low rates of the New England Mutuals as the sprinkler 
equipment. No company cancels a risk it can consistently carry. It 
follows, therefore, that none should be declined without sufficient 
and good re&son. I would not order a risk dropped at expiration. If 
your inspection «hows it to be a poor one, cancel at once, and do it 
then and thera If you are unable to secure the iwlicy, serve assured 
with the ^Ye day's notice of cancellation, even if you are obliged to 
remain over night to do so. Notwithstanding a company is a private 
concern conducted for the profit of the stockholders, the relations 
between the assured and insurer are mutual, and if it could only be 
understood that companies are only distributing agents of the many 
to the few who suffer loss, that we were insuring one another (for the 
premium is only a tax collected for the benefit of all), there would be 
less need of inspections, for the assured, realizing that by making his 
risk less hazardous would be benefited by a decrease in premium, 
reducing the tax per capita and stimulating assured to make im- 
provements he otherwise would not. Insurance companies and mana- 
gers are in the business for what money there is in it, and not for 
pleasure only. In transacting the business from day to day, they 
scrutinize each risk and endeavor to determine if it is safe physically 
as well as from a moral standjwint. 

There is an expression familiar to many of you, which to me seems 
applicable to the work in hand — ^^'Hang on to the rope." Don't get 
discouraged; each day brings its various duties and work, but if 
accomplished to your satisfaction it will have the approval of the 
management. We only telong to the rank and file of the volunteers, 
but if we give ourselves the same careful inspection we should the 
business, we can safely abide by .the result. Let us take for our motto, 
"I dare do all that may become a man. Who dares do more is none." 

If this paper should be the means of producing a single thought 
that will aid us in securing better results, or good, however small, 
come from it, I shall have been well repaid, even though you may dis- 
agree with much that I have said. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the courtesy and honor of your 
invitation to address you on this occasion, and hope and trust my 
conduct, though at times it may have appeared aggressive, has been 
such as to command your respect and kind remembrance. 

The President — 

We would be very glad indeed to have some discussion on Mr. 
Cornell's paper. This subject is a very important one and we would 
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be very glad to listen to any one on insx)ection8 or on the subject of 
Mr. Comeirs paper. 

(No response.) 

The Local Agent should be given an opportunity to state his side 
of the case, so I have taken the liberty to invite a worker among the 
Local Agents, in the person of Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who will talk to us on the question of Fire Insurance from 
"The Local Agent's Standpoint." 



THE LOCAL AGENTS' STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 

ouTioN OF the Northwest: 

"The man who looks wise and says nothing often impresses others, 
until he si)eaks, and then they know he is a fool." 

I must confess that this old saying was vividly brought to my mind 
when accepting the invitation to read a paper before this Association. 
I heeitated taiing the risk of destroying what little impression I 
might have succeeded in making on some of you, also because I felt 
that it would be a very difficult task to say anything new upon a sub- 
ject which has been worn so threadbare. However, I finally concluded 
to accept with the "all risks" clause (as they say in marine insurance), 
and if I should advance any heresies, or say anything out of place, 
would remind you, that even that bird of wisdom — the owl — has been 
known to hoot at the wrong time. 

In treating upon the subject of insurance, from the Local Agents' 
Standpoint, I find it impossible, under the conditions imposed, to 
cover the general field of insurance, its benefits and necessity in the 
world of commerce, the method of conducting it and its ethics. I 
have confined myself largely to that branch of the subject most vital 
to the class I represent, namely: the Local Agent; his future and his 
relationship to client and company, and the American Agency System, 
which is what brought him into being insurancewise. 

What is a Local Agent ? No doubt many of the field men present 
entertain private opinions of what some of their Agents are, but I 
must be understood as referring to and dealing with the legitimate, 
"Heal" Agent only, and I hardly think it necessary to give you a 
definition of what constitutes a "Real" Local Agent. Among the 
large crop of Local Agents, they only are the ones who come up to 
grade. 

In no busings that I know of are the interests of the principal, 
instead of being represented, so often grossly misrepresented, as in 
the insurance business. This I attribute to the fact that the "Real," 
intelligent Local Agent is in the minority. As to who is responsible 
for this state of affairs, I leave it to those who have the appointing 
power to judge. 
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The "Real" Local Agents are the preservers of the honor and gooct 
name of the insurance companies. After the policy of the company he 
represents has been dictated to him, the "Real" Local Agent expects 
to, and should, represent the interests of his company in every respect, 
but the company's full confidence in him is essential. This will make 
him feel his responsibilities and make of him a true Agent. 

In every community where insurance Agents are numerous, it 
will be found that, as a rule, among the "Real" Agents there is har- 
mony and good feeling. The "Real" Agent exi)ects and enjoys 
legitimate competition. It is the life of his trade, as well as of other 
trades. In this connection I am reminded of the little boy who asked 
his mother for an apple, and when she gave^ him one, instead of eating 
it, he put it in his pocket. His mother said to him, "Johnny, inas- 
much as you wanted an apple so badly, why don't you eat it ?" "Oh !" 
said Johnny, "I want to wait until I get out among the boys. Apples 
always taste better when some one watches you eat them." So it is 
with the Local Agent. The capturing of a "big line" would be robbed 
of half the -satisfaction and pleasure if there were no other Agents 
watching him get it. 

The "Real" Agent who makes insurance his profession studies the 
subject from every standpoint. He keeps in touch with every phase 
and change influencing it, and one of the first things he learns, is 
that his interests are practically identical with those of the companies 
he represents, providing the companies are fairly and honestly man- 
aged. He knows that the standing, integrity and ability of his com- 
panies to carry out their contracts are of vital importance to him, and 
this being so, he is concerned about all matters of rate, practice and 
results, as affecting the interests of his companies. 

He is deeply concerned about the enormous fire waste in this coun- 
try, and he directs his best efforts in his community to educate insur- 
ers along the line of fire prevention, but unfortunately his good work 
is often spoiled by the so-called "Fool Agents" who out-number and 
out-vote him. 

Personally, I feel that a continuance of the great fires and con- 
sequent abnormal loss ratio is calculated to make the average officer 
and manager, like the late Colonel Ingersoll, doubt the existence of 
such a place as Hades, for the reason that it will be hard for them to 
believe that there can be two places so nearly alike. 

In all matters relating to the good and welfare of the insurance 
business, the "Real" Agent is with the company, and wants to be on 
the side of right. He knows that his client has full confidence in him 
and in his ability ; that he is the "Company" with his client, so far as 
representation can make him, and he is anxious to preserve this 
status between his client and himself. To do this he knows it is 
necessary for him to be in strict accord with his company, that what 
he preaches must be in consonance with his company's views. He 
knows that he cannot go before the public with propositions at variance 
with the practice and policy of the company he represents, and that 
it would be suicidal to his interests to attempt it, but he has a right 
to expect that the company will not degrade him by prostituting itself 
to the broker and policy peddler, an unholy alliance out of which has 
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sprung "overhead writing," "multiple agencies," ' hostile legislation, 
unnatural strife and all the other evils that afflict our business. 

The successful Local Agent must be endowed with tact and diplo- 
macy. I know of no vocation requiring these qualifications to a 
greater degree. Sturdy individualism is, as a rule, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics. 

The "Real" Agent dares to hope that the future holds in store for 
him a basis of compensation different from that now in vogue. The 
learned Henry Ward Beecher many years ago said: "The law of 
price is the skill, and the amount of skill expended in the work is as 
much for the market as are the goods." I believe this to be true of 
the Local Agents' services, and that the time miist come when the 
skillful, experiencea underwriter agent will, by some as yet undevised 
system of remuneration, be given the opportunity to earn and enjoy 
a profit commensurate with his abilities, at least to a greater degree 
than the unskilled agent. I may be nursing Utopian ideas in this 
respect, or perchance be pursuing a phantom of hope, but as "hoi)e 
springs eternal in the human breast," some views, however fanciful, 
may scatter grains of comfort. 

The "Real" Agent does not want to be held down. He does not 
wish to be classed with the "misfits" and "side liners," and treated 
accordingly. He wants greater scoi)e. Not enough distinction is 
made between the two classes of Agents, and it is only natural that 
the "Real" Agent should try to pull away from the other class. His 
is somewhat the position of a certain cat I am reminded of : Little 
Johnny was pulling the cat's tail, and his father said to him, "Stop 
pulling that oat's tail." Johnny replied, "I'm not pulling its tail, pa, 
I'm only holding on to it. The cat's pulling it." The "Real" Agents 
may be doing the pulling, but somebody ought to let go. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about "Insurance Trusts," for 
which those engaged in the business know there is no foundation. It 
has even been hinted at in some quarters, that an Insurance Trust 
would be formed sooner or later, one of the objects of which would 
be the abolition of Local Agents. I am not a believer in such a 
sophistry, and cannot think this step will ever be seriously considered. 

In every line of business now partially controlled by so-called 
"Trusts," men with experience, ability and capital have been able thus 
far to successfully compete, and should the Agency System ever be 
seriously menaced with extermination, the leading Local Agents of 
the country would find no difficulty in organizing gigantic com- 
panies to protect and write the business they control, but the Amer- 
ican Agency System must, in my judgment, endure. The Local 
Agent is, and always will be, an indispensable factor in harvesting 
the crop of so-called "preferred" risks, for which all insurance com- 
panies throughout the length and breadth of this great country are 
every day and every hour industriously sowing seed. The countless 
scattered small risks which all companies seek, will always be con- 
trolled by the Local Agent, and this alone will keep him in the busi- 
ness and assure his permanency. This being so, it seems to me essen- 
tial to mutual advantage, that there be a closer relationship and a 
greater "community of interest" between the Company and the Local 
Agent. 
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The observing Local Agent, who watches the signs and the ten- 
dencies of the times, knows that the number of companies doing the 
insurance business of the country will, in the course of time, grad- 
ually be reduced, and by the same token, the number of Local Agents 
will be lessened. The time will, in my opinoin, have to come when 
only Agents of acknowledged ability and experience will be intrusted 
with the resi)onsibilities attaching to the representation of the leading 
companies, and when only the Agent who makes the company's inter- 
ests his interests will be sought after. The Agent who does this will 
have solved the problem of protecting the interests of his client also. 
In the weeding-out process, nature's inexorable rule must be followed, 
that of the "survival of the fittest." Those Agents who spell commis- 
sion with a capital C and company and client with a smaU c will have 
no place in the ranks, and must fall by the wayside. 

My views in this respect are based upon the belief, that in no small 
degree is the disastrous experience of the companies in general, dur- 
ing the past, what might be termed high pressure years, attributable 
to inexperienced representatives. The companies will in time dis- 
cover this fact. The remedy will be in their hands. Meanwhile, they 
should not forget that "against stupidity the very gods themselves con- 
tend in vain." 

The experienced Local Agent is the natural educator of the public, 
insurancewise. He is the friend and counselor of his client, with 
whom he has, as a rule, the closest relations. It is he who educates 
the insured to understand that the matter of sound indemnity is of 
more importance to him than the rate he pays for it. 

Stability in rates is another feature in which the Local Agent is 
vitally interested, and he will hail with delight and satisfaction the 
time when — ^if there be such a thing as scientific rating of fire risks — 
a schedule will be applied to all classes under which permanent and 
stable rates can be fixed. If the companies will make rates which can 
be defended and explained, they will find the Local Agents ready and 
willing to defend them and educate the insuring public up to them. 

It will, no doubt, be expected that I say something upon the sub- 
ject of Agents' Associations, which in some quarters have caused so 
much concern, and i)erhaps some criticism. These Associations — the 
National and Auxiliary State Associations — are still in the growing 
and exi)erimental state, but it must be admitted that they have already 
done much good, and that they can be utilized in many ways that will 
be beneficial to insurance interests in general. 

The object of these Associations, "to support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in fire underwriting" is never lost sight of, and 
as long as this is their battle cry and is adhered to, they will promote 
only that which is best for all. Some mistakes may have been made, 
and some may be made in the future, but "it is through mistakes we 
learn wisdom." These Associations should not be looked upon as 
opposed to company interests. They were not formed as a protection 
against insurance companies, nor for the purpose of dictating their 
policy, but on the contrary, they were formed to work with the com- 
panies for their mutual good and against their common enemies. They 
were formed for and constitute an educating factor in our business. 
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Local Agents are being taught that these Associations stand for a 
higher ideal than that of heing the means of settling minor troubles 
that arise in a community. They have been educated to understand 
that a large percentage of proposed legislative measures are, as a rule, 
merely a disguised effort to promote somebody's interests and that 
great care must therefore be exercised in their demands for legislative 
relief. They are being taught to see through the fog of self-interest 
that obscures their vision and look into the clear atmosphere beyond 
where lie their permanent and best interests. They are being taught 
to be true to themselves in order that they may be false to no one, 
and that insurance from the Company's Standpoint and insurance 
from the Local Agents' Standpoint is one and the same thing. 

In conclusion, I would say that the insurance atmosphere has been 
and is still clearing. I hold the highest hopes for the future, and it 
is my opinion that we stand to-day upon the threshold of an era preg- 
nant with greater opportunities than have been offered us during 
several decades. The full realization and enjoyment of these oppor- 
tunities depend upon the wise judgment and honest purpose of those 
who would be the beneficiaries. 

Time will, in my judgment, work out a solution of the vexatious 
problems now engrossing the minds of the scientists in the world of 
insurance. When that time comes some of us may have to change our 
views. Some will have to suffer defeat but, after all, "They are victors 
who have been vanquished by the right." 

The President — 

As I am sure we have all had very great pleasure in listening to 
Mr. Wachenheimer's very able paper, and we should be glad to have 
some discussion on Mr. Wachenheimer's representation of the Local 
Agent. Would any one like to discuss this paper? I should be very 
glad indeed to entertain it. 

(No response.) 

The subject of Fire Rating is probably the most vital one that 
confronts us to-day. Quite a number of those with whom we come 
in contact hold various opinions on this subject, and some claim that 
there is no such a thing as Scientific Fire Rating. I know one gen- 
tleman in the fire insurance business who has done his work so well 
that he will be able to tell us what he knows, and I have requested 
him to give us a paper on "Scientific Fire Rating from an Actuary's 
Standpoint." Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Miles Menander Dawson, of New York City. 
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not compensate or make up for the difference. It also endangers the 
better class, for it is a known fact that the preferred business, so- 
called, is paying a rate sufficient not only to meet its own losses, but 
for much of the i)oorer class. Considerable of the time devoted to 
inspection by the average special agent is, I think, wasted. He is not 
wholly to blame for this, being often expected and required to do 
more than he can thoroughly accomplish in the time given him. Oft- 
times his one object seems to be to determine if the risk is acceptable 
in order to secure the premium thereon, an income so much desired 
and insisted upon by the manager. Here let me say, I believe if the 
special agent would fully inform the local agent as well as the secre- 
tary of the Local Board (the latter in states where such boards exist), 
of the hazardous nature of certain risks and point out all the defects, 
you would find they would be more quickly remedied than if the 
vSi)ecial attempted to obtain the improvement himself. The Local 
Board, if rightly managed, has a power the average special has not ip 
a local community. An inspection slip, in my judgment, ought not 
only to be a concise description of the risk, but explain fully where 
the danger, if any, lies, and what is necessary to make it acceptable, 

Inspection slii>s cannot be made up from office registers and maps 
or from information received from others, and be of any great value. 
An eastern company recently received an inspection slip covering a 
brick building occupied for numerous purposes, the rate on which was 
76 cents. Undoubtedly it was the omnibus character that called their 
attention to it. The exposure on the west, shown by the slip, was a 
brick and frame flouring mill rated at $4.75. The company imme- 
diately requested an advance, stating to the agent that the exposures 
warranted it. In reply the agent informed them the rate was full 
tariff, furthermore, that the mill had been rased to the ground and a 
'fine new brick building now stood in its place, the rate upon which 
was. even less than the risk in question. It is needless to say that the 
inspector was asked for an explanation. This gentleman is not now 
connected with this company. Moral, don't follow the map too closely 
when filling up your slips. 

It has been said, and rightly, too, that the subject of fire insurance 
grows more scientific and complicated every year, and that those who 
lead in reforms must pome from among those who by strict attention 
to duty gain the experience, have the ability and think for them- 
selves, rather than ape others. "Every man connected with an insur- 
ance company is valuable to that company only when his services and 
connection with it influence the right side of the profit and loss 
account." 

I would not say that the average insi)ection slip is burdened with 
too many questions, but do contend that the remarks of a competent 
inspector is of much greater value to the daily report examiner. 

A survey may be gotten up very attractively; the diagram com- 
plete; explanation carefully made. It looks fine, and is fine; never- 
theless, the examiner marks in blue pencil "decline," for the inspec- 
tor's report notes the undesirableness of the risk. When an inspector 
meets the assured, points out radical defects in his risk, and is met 
with the reply, "Will attend to it, but am too busy now," do you ap- 
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prove in order to secure the premium, or do you make this note upon 
the slip, "Will re-inspect." It is absolutely necessary to make an 
inspection of the company's business if a profit is expected, even 
though not assured. This has been fully demonstrated by the many 
reckless underwriters, whose names are on the retired list or ought 
to be. How these inspections shall be done, whether by competent or 
cheap men, is a matter of opinion only. I am satisfied, however, that 
the company making careful and systematic inspections will surely 
obtain better results than if not so done. By systematic I mean that 
it should be done by competent, and not by cheap, unreliable and inex- 
perienced men. It is necessary to employ competent, faithful and 
willing inspectors, who will and do make careful examination of 
every risk on the books of the agency, for a good si)ecial agent is 
worth everything to a company. A poor one, money and time wasted. 
It is folly to send a man to inspect a factory who does not know a 
sanding machine from an emery wheel or friction clutch. I have 
found it not a bad idea for an inspector, if he is not familiar as to a 
certain class, to read up before making the inspection. Fire walls 
and doors, shutters, trap doors, elevator shafts, shafting in concealed 
places, under floors and extended through walls, and electric wiring 
must be examined. It is easy to see if a double-headed or staple tack 
is used to fasten the wire and that in driving it the insulation has 
been removed. Storage of oils, calcium carbide and gasoline in large 
quantities looked after, and last but not least dirty basements and 
cumbersome attics. A number of fires have originated from sparks 
from arc lamps, the carbon falling from same through broken globes. 
The incandescent lamp also causes many fires, being so handy and 
useful for decorative purposes in windows. We may not determine 
the volt resistance of a wire, a short circuit or the safety of a switch, 
but we can ascertain if lamps are safely installed and protected. We 
may not be a Jardine, Merrill, a Benallack or a Simonson; but we 
can give the risk an intelligent examination and determine quite 
accurately if safe and desirable, and judge quite as well as the expert 
whether the spelling of assured's name, position of his hands or the 
shape of his nose would indicate a specially hazardous risk. Time 
was when a special survey with diagram was, required of the agent. 
Then, only the special hazard was deemed worthy of the inspector's 
attention. Now, we find it quite as ijecesSary to inspect everything 
on the books of an agency, and much that is not, for, even though the 
risk itself is all right, some one occupying this or the adjoining build- 
ing is not. I contend it is a part of a special's duty to determine the 
line a company should write in a given locality, even though his 
recommendation is not always approved by the manager. Ofttimes 
an inspection discloses a double line on and in a building shown on 
our maps as having double fire or party walls, whereas none exist. A 
policy covering a brick building is found to cover only a frame build- 
ing veneered with brick. These and numerous defects are discovered 
by the energetic special. The time is not far distant, I think, when 
much of the work will be done by a bureau or an association con- 
ducted for this purpose only and amply equipped to not only make 
systematic inspections, but duplicate the rei)orts and send out to sub- 
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scribers. The expense can be largely reduced and surveys obtained. 
This is now being satisfactorily done in the East on risks where the 
insurance written is $40,000 and up. The surveys and reports are 
very complete and artistic, and furnished to subscribers at slight cost. 
A daily report is many times held on the examiner's desk, or recalled 
if passed upon, in order to secure an inspectioh report as well as 
assured's commercial and fire rating before making final disposition. 
It, therefore, becomes a jwtent factor of the business of inspection 
that the work be done promptly and well. Careful, thorough and 
systematic inspection, with co-operation of the assured, has as much 
to do with low rates of the New England Mutuals as the sprinkler 
equipment. No company cancels a risk it can consistently carry. It 
follows, therefore, that none should be declined without sufficient 
and good reason. I would not order a risk dropped at expiration. If 
your inspection «hows it to be a poor one, cancel at once, and do it 
then and thera If you are unable to secure the policy, serve assured 
with the five day's notice of cancellation, even if you are obliged to 
remain over night to do so. Notwithstanding a company is a private 
concern conducted for the profit of the stockholders, the relations 
between the assured and insurer are mutual, and if it could only be 
understood that companies are only distributing agents of the many 
to the few who suffer loss, that we were insuring one another (for the 
premium is only a tax collected for the benefit of all)^ there would be 
less need of inspections, for the assured, realizing that by making his 
risk less hazardous would be benefited by a decrease in premium, 
reducing the tax per capita and stimulating assured to make im- 
provements he otherwise would not. Insurance companies and mana- 
gers are in the business for what money there is in it, and not for 
pleasure only. In transacting the business from day to day, they 
scrutinize each risk and endeavor to determine if it is safe physically 
as well as from a moral standpoint. 

There is an expression familiar to many of you, which to me seems 
applicable to the work in hand — "Hang on to the rope." Don't get 
discouraged; each day brings its various duties and work, but if 
accomplished to your satisfaction it will have the approval of the 
management. We only fcelong to the rank and file of the volunteers, 
but if we give ourselves the same careful inspection we should the 
business, we can safely abide by .the result. Let us take for our motto, 
"I dare do all that may become a man. Who dares do more is none." 

If this paper should be the means of producing a single thought 
that will aid us in securing better results, or good, however small, 
come from it, I shall have been well repaid, even though you may dis- 
agree with much that I have said. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the courtesy and honor of your 
invitation to address you on this occasion, and hope and trust my 
conduct, though at times it may have appeared aggressive, has been 
such as to command your respect and kind remembrance. 

The President — 

We would be very glad indeed to have some discussion on Mr. 
Cornell's paper. This subject is a very important one and we would 
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be very glad to listen to any one on inspections or on the subject of 
Mr. ComeH's paper. 

(No response.) 

The Local Agent should be given an opportunity to state his side 
of the case, so I have taken the liberty to invite a worker among the 
Local Agents, in the person of Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who will talk to us on the question of Fire Insurance from 
"The Local Agent's Standpoint." 



THE LOCAL AGENTS' STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 

ouTiON OP the Northwest: 

"The man who looks wise and says nothing often impresses others, 
until he speaks, and then they know he is a fool." 

I must confess that this old saying was vividly brought to my mind 
when accepting the invitation to read a paper before this Association. 
I hesitated taking the risk of destroying what little impression I 
might have succeeded in making on some of you, also because I felt 
that it would be a very difficult task to say anything new upon a sub- 
ject which has been worn so threadbare. However, I finally concluded 
to accept with the "all risks" clause (as they say in marine insurance), 
and if I should advance any heresies, or say anything out of place, 
would remind you, that even that bird of wisdom — ^the owl — ^has been 
known to hoot at the wrong time. 

In treating upon the subject of insurance, from the Local Agents' 
Standpoint, I find it impossible, under the conditions imposed, to 
cover the gemeral field of insurance, its benefits and necessity in the 
world of commerce, the method of conducting it and its ethics. I 
have confined myself largely to that branch of the subject most vital 
to the class I represent, namely: the Local Agent; his future and his 
relationship to client and company, and the American Agency System, 
which is what brought him into being insurancewise. 

What is a Local Agent ? No doubt many of the field men present 
entertain private opinions of what some of their Agents are, but I 
must be understood as referring to and dealing with the legitimate, 
"Keal" Agent only, and I hardly think it necessary to give you a 
definition of what constitutes a "Real" Local Agent. Among the 
large crop of Local Agents, they only are the ones who come up to 
grade. 

In no busings that I know of are the interests of the principal, 
instead of being represented, so often grossly misrepresented, as in 
the insurance business. This I attribute to the fact that the "Real," 
intelligent Local Agent is in the minority. As to who is responsible 
for this state of affairs, I leave it to those who have the apjwinting 
I)ower to judge. 
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The "Real" Local Agents are the preservers of the honor and goo4 
name of the insurance companies. After the policy of the company he 
represents has been dictated to him, the "Real" Local Agent expects 
to, and should, represent the interests of his company in every respect, 
but the company's full confidence in him is essential. This will make 
him feel his responsibilities and make of him a true Agent. 

In every community where insurance Agents are numerous, it 
will be found that, as a rule, among the "Real" Agents there is har- 
mony and good feeling. The "Real" Agent expects and enjoys 
legitimate competition. It is the life of his trade, as well as of other 
trades. In this connection I am reminded of the little boy who asked 
his mother for an apple, and when she gave^ him one, instead of eating 
it, he put it in his pocket. His mother said to him, "Johnny, inas- 
much as you wanted an apple so badly, why don't you eat it ?" "Oh !" 
said Johnny, "I want to wait until I get out among the boys. Apples 
always taste better when some one watches you eat them." So it is 
with the Local Agent. The capturing of a "big line" would be robbed 
of half the -satisfaction and pleasure if there were no other Agents 
watching him get it. 

The "Real" Agent who makes insurance his profession studies the 
subject from every standpoint. He keeps in touch with every phase 
and change influencing it, and one of the first things he learns, is 
that his interests are practically identical with those of the companies 
he represents, providing the companies are fairly and honestly man- 
aged. He knows that the standing, integrity and ability of his com- 
panies to carry out their contracts are of vital importance to him, and 
this being so, he is concerned about all matters of rate, practice and 
results, as affecting the interests of his companies. 

He is deeply concerned about the enormous fire waste in this coun- 
try, and he directs his best efforts in his community to educate insur- 
ers along the line of fire prevention, but unfortunately his good work 
is often spoiled by the so-called "Fool Agents" who out-number and 
out-vote him. 

Personally, I feel that a continuance of the great fires and con- 
sequent abnormal loss ratio is calculated to make the average officer 
and manager, like the late Colonel Ingersoll, doubt the existence of 
such a place as Hades, for the reason that it will be hard for them to 
believe that there can be two places so nearly alike. 

In all matters relating to the good and welfare of the insurance 
business, the "Real" Agent is with the company, and wants to be on 
the side of right. He knows that his client has full confidence in him 
and in his ability ; that he is the "Company" with his client, so far as 
representation can make him, and he is anxious to preserve this 
status between his client and himself. To do this he knows it is 
necessary for him to be in strict accord with his company, that what 
he preaches must be in consonance with his company's views. He 
knows that he cannot go before the public with propositions at variance 
with the practice and policy of the company he represents, and that 
it would be suicidal to his interests to attempt it, but he has a right 
to expect that the company will not degrade him by prostituting itself 
to the broker and policy peddler, an unholy alliance out of which has 
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sprung "overhead writing," "multiple agencies," * hostile legislation, 
unnatural strife and all the other evils that afflict our business. 

The successful Local Agent must be endowed with tact and diplo- 
macy. I know of no vocation requiring these qualifications to a 
greater degree. Sturdy individualism is, as a rule, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics. 

The "Real" Agent dares to hope that the future holds in store for 
him a basis of compensation different from that now in vogue. The 
learned Henry Ward Beecher many years ago said: "The law of 
price is the skill, and the amount of skill expended in the work is as 
much for the market as are the goods." I believe this to be true of 
the Local Agents' services, and that the time miLst come when the 
skillful, experiencea underwriter agent will, by some as yet undevised 
system of remuneration, be given the opportunity to earn and enjoy 
a profit commensurate with his abilities, at least to a greater degree 
than the unskilled agent. I may be nursing Utopian ideas in this 
respect, or imrchance be pursuing a phantom of hope, but as "hope 
springs eternal in the human breast," some views, however fanciful, 
may scatter grains of comfort. 

The "Real" Agent does not want to be held down. He does not 
wish to be classed with the "misfits" and "side liners," and treated 
accordingly. He wants greater scoi)e. Not enough distinction is 
made between the two classes of Agents, and it is only natural that 
the "Real" Agent should try to pull away from the other class. His 
is somewhat the position of a certain cat I am reminded of: Little 
Johnny was pulling the cat's tail, and his father said to him, "Stop 
pulling that oat's tail." Johnny replied, "I'm not pulling its tail, pa, 
I'm only holding on to it. The cat's pulling it." The "Real" Agents 
may be doing the pulling, but somebody ought to let go. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about "Insurance Trusts," for 
which those engaged in the business know there is no foundation. It 
has even been hinted at in some quarters, that an Insurance Trust 
would be formed sooner or later, one of the objects of which would 
be the abolition of Local Agents. I am not a believer in such a 
sophistry, and cannot think this step will ever be seriously considered. 

In every line of business now partially controlled by so-called 
"Trusts," men with experience, ability and capital have been able thus 
far* to successfully compete, and should the Agency System ever be 
seriously menaced with extermination, the leading Local Agents of 
the country would find no difficulty in organizing gigantic com- 
panies to protect and write the business they control, but the Amer- 
ican Agency System must, in my judgment, endure. The Local 
Agent is, and always will be, an indispensable factor in harvesting 
the crop of so-called "preferred" risks, for which all insurance com- 
panies throughout the length and breadth of this great country are 
every day and every hour industriously sowing seed. The countless 
scattered small risks which all companies seek, will always be con- 
trolled by the Local Agent, and this alone will keep him in the busi- 
ness and assure his permanency. This being so, it seems to me essen- 
tial to mutual advantage, that there be a closer relationship and a 
greater "community of interest" between the Company and the Local 
Agent. 
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The observing Local Agent, who watches the signs and the ten- 
dencies of the times, knows that the number of companies doing the 
insurance business of the country will, in the course of time, grad- 
ually be reduced, and by the same token, the number of Local Agents 
will be lessened. The time will, in my opinoin, have to come when 
only Agents of acknowledged ability and experience will be intrusted 
with the responsibilities attaching to the representation of the leading 
companies, and when only the Agent who makes the company's inter- 
ests his interests will be sought after. The Agent who does this will 
have solved the problem of protecting the interests of his client also. 
In the weeding-out process, nature's inexorable rule must be followed, 
that of the "survival of the fittest." Those Agents who spell commis- 
sion with a capital and company and client with a small c will have 
no place in the ranks, and must fall by the wayside. 

My views in this respect are based upon the belief, that in no small 
d^ree is the disastrous experience of the companies in general, dur- 
ing the past, what might be termed high pressure years, attributable 
to inexi)erienced representatives. The companies will in time dis- 
cover this fact. The remedy will be in their hands. Meanwhile, they 
should not forget that "against stupidity the very gods themselves con- 
tend in vain." 

The experienced Local Agent is the natural educator of the public, 
insurancewise. He is the friend and counselor of his client, with 
whom he has, as a rule, the closest relations. It is he who educates 
the insured to understand that the matter of sound indemnity is of 
more importance to him than the rate he pays for it. 

Stability in rates is another feature in which the Local Agent is 
vitally interested, and he will hail with delight and satisfaction the 
time when — if there be such a thing as scientific rating of fire risks — 
a schedule will be applied to all classes under which permanent and 
stable rates can be fixed. If the companies will make rates which can 
be defended and explained, they will find the Local Agents ready and 
willing to defend them and educate the insuring public up to them. 

It wiU, no doubt, be expected that I say something upon the sub- 
ject of Agents' Associations, which in some quarters have caused so 
much concern, and perhaps some criticism. These Associations — ^the 
National and Auxiliary State Associations — are still in the growing 
and experimental state, but it must be admitted that they have already 
done much good, and that they can be utilized in many ways that will 
be beneficial to insurance interests in general. 

The object of these Associations, "to support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in fire underwriting" is never lost sight of, and 
as long as this is their battle cry and is adhered to, they will promote 
only that which is best for all. Some mistakes may have been made, 
and some may be made in the future, but "it is through mistakes we 
learn wisdom." These Associations should not be looked upon as 
opposed to company interests. They were not formed 6is a protection 
against insurance companies, nor for the purpose of dictating their 
policy, but on the contrary, they were formed to work with the com- 
panies for their mutual good and against their common enemies. They 
were formed for and constitute an educating factor in our business. 
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Local Agents are being taught that these Associations stand for a 
higher ideal than that of heing the means of settling minor troubles 
that arise in a community. They have been educated to understand 
that a large percentage of proposed legislative measures are, as a rule, 
merely a disguised effort to promote somebody's interests and that 
great care must therefore be exercised in their demands for legislative 
relief. They are being taught to see through the fog of self-interest 
that obscures their vision and look into the clear atmosphere beyond 
where lie their permanent and best interests. They are being taught 
to be true to themselves in order that they may be false to no one, 
and that insurance from the Company's Standpoint and insurance 
from the Local Agents' Standpoint is one and the same thing. 

In conclusion, I would say that the insurance atmosphere has been 
and is still clearing. I hold the highest hopes for the future, and it 
is my opinion that we stand to-day upon the threshold of an era preg- 
nant with greater opportunities than have been offered us during 
several decades. The full realization and enjoyment of these oppor- 
tunities depend upon the wise judgment and honest purpose of those 
who would be the beneficiaries. 

Time will, in my judgment, work out a solution of the vexatious 
problems now engrossing the minds of the scientists in the world of 
insurance. When that time comes some of us may have to change our 
views. Some will have to suffer defeat but, after all, "They are victors 
who have been vanquished by the right." 

The President — 

As I am sure we have all had very great pleasure in listening to 
Mr. Wachenheimer's very able paper, and we should be glad to have 
some discussion on Mr. Wachenheimer's representation of the Local 
Agent. Would any one like to discuss this paper? I should be very 
glad indeed to entertain it. 

(No response.) 

The subject of Fire Rating is probably the most vital one that 
confronts us to-day. Quite a nimaber of those with whom we come 
in contact hold various opinions on this subject, and some claim that 
there is no such a thing as Scientific Fire Rating. I know one gen- 
tleman in the fire insurance business who has done his work so well 
that he will be able to tell us what he knows, and I have requested 
him to give us a paper on "Scientific Fire Rating from an Actuary's 
Standpoint." Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Miles Menander Dawson, of New York City. 
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not compensate or make up for the difference. It also endangers the 
better class, for it is a known fact that the preferred business, so- 
called, is paying a rate sufficient not only to meet its own losses, but 
for much of the poorer class. Considerable of the time devoted to 
inspection by the average special agent is, I think, wasted. He is not 
wholly to blame for this, being often expected and required to do 
more than he can thoroughly accomplish in the time given him. Oft- 
times his one object seems to be to determine if the risk is acceptable 
in order to secure the premium thereon, an income so much desired 
and insisted upon by the manager. Here let me say, I believe if the 
special agent would fully inform the local agent as well as the secre- 
tary of the Local Board (the latter in states where such boards exist), 
of the hazardous nature of certain risks and point out all the defects, 
you would find they would be more quickly remedied than if the 
special attempted to obtain the improvement himself. The Local 
Board, if rightly managed, has a power the average special has not in 
a local community. An inspection slip, in my judgment, ought not 
only to be a concise description of the risk, but explain fully where 
the danger, if any, lies, and what is necessary to make it acceptable. 

Inspection slips cannot be made up from office registers and maps 
or from information received from others, and be of any great value. 
An eastern company recently received an inspection slip covering a 
brick building occupied for numerous purposes, the rate on which was 
76 cents. Undoubtedly it was the omnibus character that called their 
attention to it. The exposure on the west, shown by the slip, was a 
brick and frame flouring mill rated at $4.75. The company imme- 
diately requested an advance, stating to the agent that the exposures 
warranted it. In reply the agent informed them the rate was full 
tariff, furthermore, that the mill had been rased to the ground and a 
"fine new brick building now stood in its place, the rate upon which 
was. even less than the risk in question. It is needless to say that the 
inspector was asked for an explanation. This gentleman is not now 
connected with this company. Moral, don't follow the map too closely 
when filling up your slips. 

It has been said, and rightly, too, that the subject of fire insurance 
grows more scientific and complicated every year, and that those who 
lead in reforms must pome from among those who by strict attention 
to duty gain the experience, have the ability and think for them- 
selves, rather than ape others. "Every man connected with an insur- 
ance company is valuable to that company only when his services and 
connection with it influence the right side of the profit and loss 
account." 

I would not say that the average inspection slip is burdened with 
too many questions, but do contend that the remarks of a competent 
inspector is of much greater value to the daily report examiner. 

A survey may be gotten up very attractively; the diagram com- 
plete; explanation carefully made. It looks fine, and is fine; never- 
theless, the examiner marks in blue pencil "decline," for the inspec- 
tor's report notes the undesirableness of the risk. When an inspector 
meets the assured, points out radical defects in his risk, and is met 
with the reply, "Will attend to it, but am too busy now," do you ap- 
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prove in order to secure the premium, or do you make this note upon 
the slip, "Will re-inspect." It is absolutely necessary to make an 
inspection of the company's business if a profit is expected, even 
though not assured. This has been fully demonstrated by the many 
reckless underwriters, whose names are on the retired list or ought 
to be. How these inspections shall be done, whether by competent or 
cheap men, is a matter of opinion only. I am satisfied, however, that 
the company making careful and systematic inspections will surely 
obtain better results than if not so done. By systematic I mean that 
it should be done by competent, and not by cheap, unreliable and inex- 
perienced men. It is necessary to employ competent, faithful and 
willing inspectors, who will and do make careful examination of 
every risk on the books of the agency, for a good special agent is 
worth everything to a company. A poor one, money and time wasted. 
It is folly to send a man to inspect a factory who does not know a 
sanding machine from an emery wheel or friction clutch. I have 
found it not a bad idea for an inspector, if he is not familiar as to a 
certain class, to read up before making the inspection. Fire walls 
and doors, shutters, trap doors, elevator shafts, shafting in concealed 
places, under floors and extended through walls, and electric wiring 
must be examined. It is easy to see if a double-headed or staple tack 
is used to fasten the wire and that in driving it the insulation has 
been removed. Storage of oils, calcium carbide and gasoline in large 
quantities looked after, and last but not least dirty basements and 
cumbersome attics. A number of fires have originated from sparks 
from arc lamps, the carbon falling from same through broken globes. 
The incandescent lamp also causes many fires, being so handy and 
useful for decorative purposes in windows. We may not determine 
the volt resistance of a wire, a short circuit or the safety of a switch, 
but we can ascertain if lamps are safely installed and protected. We 
may not be a Jardine, Merrill, a Benallack or a Simonson; but we 
can give the risk an intelligent examination and determine quite 
accurately if safe and desirable, and judge quite as well as the expert 
whether the spelling of assured's name, position of his hands or the 
shape of his nose would indicate a specially hazardous risk. Time 
was when a special survey with diagram was^ required of the agent. 
Then, only the special hazard was deemed worthy of the inspector's 
attention. Now, we find it quite as ijecesSary to insi)ect everything 
on the books of an agency, and much that is not, for, even though the 
risk itself is all right, some one occupying this or the adjoining build- 
ing is not. I contend it is a part of a special's duty to determine the 
line a company should write in a given locality, even though his 
recommendation is not always approved by the manager. Ofttimes 
an inspection discloses a double line on and in a building shown on 
our maps as having double fire or party walls, whereas none exist. A 
policy covering a brick building is found to cover only a frame build- 
ing veneered with brick. These and numerous defects are discovered 
by the energetic special. The time is not far distant, I think, when 
much of the work will be done by a bureau or an association con- 
ducted for this purpose only and amply- equipped to not only make 
systematic inspections, but duplicate the reports and send out to sub- 
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scribers. The expense can be largely reduced and surveys obtained. 
This is now being satisfactorily done in the East on risks where the 
insurance written is $40,000 and up. The surveys and reports are 
very complete and artistic, and furnished to subscribers at slight cost. 
A daily report is many times held on the examiner's desk, or recalled 
if passed ui)on, in order to secure an inspectioh report as well as 
assured's commercial and fire rating before making final disposition. 
It, therefore, becomes a jwtent factor of the business of inspection 
that the work be done promptly and well. Careful, thorough and 
systematic inspection, with co-operation of the assured, has as much 
to do with low rates of the New England Mutuals as the sprinkler 
equipment. No company cancels a risk it can consistently carry. It 
follows, therefore, that none should be declined without sufficient 
and good reason. I would not order a risk dropped at expiration. If 
your inspection «hows it to be a poor one, cancel at once, and do it 
then and thera If you are unable to secure the policy, serve assured 
with the five day's notice of cancellation, even if you are obliged to 
remain over night to do so. Notwithstanding a company is a private 
concern conducted for the profit of the stockholders, the relations 
between the assured and insurer are mutual, and if it could only be 
understood that companies are only distributing agents of the many 
to the few who suffer loss, that we were insuring one another (for the 
premium is only a tax collected for the benefit of all)^ there would be 
less need of inspections, for the assured, realizing that by making his 
risk less hazardous would be benefited by a decrease in premium, 
reducing the tax per capita and stimulating assured to make im- 
provements he otherwise would not. Insurance companies and mana- 
gers are in the business for what money there is in it, and not for 
pleasure only. In transacting the business from day to day, they 
scrutinize each risk and endeavor to determine if it is safe physically 
as well as from a moral standpoint. 

There is an expression familiar to many of you, which to me seems 
applicable to the work in hand — "Hang on to the rope." Don't get 
discouraged; each day brings its various duties and work, but if 
accomplished to your satisfaction it will have the approval of the 
management. We only fcelong to the rank and file of the volunteers, 
but if we give ourselves the same careful inspection we should the 
business, we can safely abide by .the result. Let us take for our motto, 
"I dare do all that may become a man. Who dares do more is none." 

If this paper should be the means of producing a single thought 
that will aid us in securing better results, or good, however small, 
come from it, I shall have been well repaid, even though you may dis- 
agree with much that I have said. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the courtesy and honor of your 
invitation to address you on this occasion, and hope and trust my 
conduct, though at times it may have appeared aggressive, has been 
such as to command your respect and kind remembrance. 

The President — 

We would be very glad indeed to have some discussion on Mr. 
Cornell's paper. This subject is a very important one and we would 
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be very glad to listem to any one on inspections or on the subject of 
Mr. Cornell's paper. 

(No response.) 

The Local Agent should be given an opportunity to state his side 
of the case, so I have taken the liberty to invite a worker among the 
Local Agents, in the person of Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who will talk to us on the question of Fire Insurance from 
"The Local Agent's Standpoint." 



THE LOCAL AGENTS' STANDPOmT. 

Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 

ouTioN OP the Northwest: 

"The man who looks wise and says nothing often impresses others, 
until he speaks, and then they know he is a fool." 

I must confess that this old saying was vividly brought to my mind 
when accepting the invitation to read a paper before this Association. 
I heedtated taking the risk of destroying what little impression I 
might have succeeded in making on some of you, also because I felt 
that it would be a very difficult task to say anything new upon a sub- 
ject which has been worn so threadbara However, I finally concluded 
to accept with the "all risks" clause (as they say in marine insurance), 
and if I should advance any heresies, or say anything out of place, 
would remind you, that even that bird of wisdom — ^the owl — ^has been 
known to hoot at the wrong time. 

In treating upon the subject of insurance, from the Local Agents' 
Standpoint, I find it impossible, under the conditions imposed, to 
cover the general field of insurance, its benefits and necessity in the 
world of commerce, the method of conducting it and its ethics. I 
have confined myself largely to that branch of the subject most vital 
to the class I represent, namely: the Local Agent; his future and his 
relationship to client and comjmny, and the American Agency System, 
which is what brought him into being insurancewise. 

What is a Local Agent ? No doubt many of the field men present 
entertain private opinions of what some of their Agents are, but I 
must be understood as referring to and dealing with the legitimate, 
"Real" Agent only, and I hardly think it necessary to give you a 
definition of what constitutes a "Real" Local Agent. Among the 
large crop of Local Agents, they only are the ones who come up to 
grade. 

In no busings that I know of are the interests of the principal, 
instead of being represented, so often grossly misrepresented, as in 
the insurance business. This I attribute to the fact that the "Real," 
intelligent Local Agent is in the minority. As to who is responsible 
for this state of affairs, I leave it to those who have the appointing 
I)ower to judge. 
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The "Real" Local Agents are the preservers of the honor and goo^ 
name of the insurance companies. After the policy of the company he 
represents has been dictated to him, the "Real" Local Agent expects 
to, and should, represent the interests of his company in every respect, 
but the company's full confidence in him is essential. This will make 
him feel his responsibilities and make of him a true Agent. 

In every community where insurance Agents are numerous, it 
will be found that, as a rule, among the "Real" Agents there is har- 
mony and good feeling. The "Real" Agent expects and enjoys 
legitimate competition. It is the life of his trade, as well as of other 
trades. In this connection I am reminded of the little boy who asked 
his mother for an apple, and when she gave^ him one, instead of eating 
it, he put it in his pocket. His mother said to him, "Johnny, inas- 
much as you wanted an apple so badly, why don't you eat it ?" "Oh !" 
said Johnny, "I want to wait until I get out among the boys. Apples 
always taste better when some one watches you eat them." So it is 
with the Local Agent. The capturing of a "big line" would be robbed 
of half the -satisfaction and pleasure if there were no other Agents 
watching him get it. 

The "Real" Agent who makes insurance his profession studies the 
subject from every standpoint. He keeps in touch with every phase 
and change influencing it, and one of the first things he learns, is 
that his interests are practically identical with those of the companies 
he represents, providing the companies are fairly and honestly man- 
aged. He knows that the standing, integrity and ability of his com- 
panies to carry out their contracts are of vital importance to him, and 
this being so, he is concerned about all matters of rate, practice and 
results, as affecting the interests of his companies. 

He is deeply concerned about the enormous fire waste in this coun- 
try, and he directs his best efforts in his community to educate insur- 
ers along the line of fire prevention, but unfortunately his good work 
is often spoiled by the so-called "Fool Agents" who out-number and 
out-vote him. 

Personally, I feel that a continuance of the great fires and con- 
sequent abnormal loss ratio is calculated to make the average officer 
and manager, like the late Colonel Ingersoll, doubt the existence of 
such a place as Hades, for the reason that it will be hard for them to 
believe that there can be two places so nearly alike. 

In all matters relating to the good and welfare of the insurance 
business, the "Real" Agent is with the company, and wants to be on 
the side of right. He knows that his client has full confidence in him 
and in his ability ; that he is the "Company" with his client, so far as 
representation can make him, and he is anxious to preserve this 
status between his client and himself. To do this he knows it is 
necessary for him to be in strict accord with his company, that what 
he preaches must be in consonance with his company's views. He 
knows that he cannot go before the public with propositions at variance 
with the practice and policy of the company he represents, and that 
it would be suicidal to his interests to attempt it, but he has a right 
to expect that the company will not degrade him by prostituting itself 
to the broker and policy peddler, an unholy alliance out of which has 
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sprung "overhead writing," "multiple agencies," hostile legislation, 
unnatural strife and all the other evils that afflict our business. 

The successful Local Agent must be endowed with tact and diplo- 
macy. I know of no vocation requiring these qualifications to a 
greater degree. Sturdy individualism is, as a rule, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics. 

The "Keal" Agent dares to hope that the future holds in store for 
him a basis of compensation different from that now in vogue. The 
learned Henry Ward Beecher many years ago said: "The law of 
price is the skill, and the amount of skill exi)ended in the work is as 
much for the market as are the goods." I believe this to be true of 
the Local Agents' services, and that the time must come wheii the 
skillful, experienced underwriter agent will, by some as yet undevised 
system of remuneration, be given the opportunity to earn and enjoy 
a profit commensurate with his abilities, at least to a greater degree 
than the unskilled agent. I may be nursing Utopian ideas in this 
respect, or perchance be pursuing a phantom of hox)e, but as "hope 
springs eternal in the human breast," some views, however fanciful, 
may scatter grains of comfort. 

The "Real" Agent does not want to be held down. He does not 
wish to be classed with the "misfits" and "side liners," and treated 
accordingly. He wants greater scope. Not enough distinction is 
made between the two classes of Agents, and it is only natural that 
the "Real" Agent should try to pull away from the other class. His 
is somewhat the position of a certain cat I am reminded of : Little 
Johnny was pulling the cat's tail, and his father said to him, "Stop 
pulling that oat's tail." Johnny replied, "I'm not pulling its tail, pa, 
I'm only holding on to it. The cat's pulling it." The "Real" Agents 
may be doing the pulling, but somebody ought to let go. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about "Insurance Trusts," for 
which those engaged in the business know there is no foundation. It 
has even been hinted at in some quarters, that an Insurance Trust 
would be formed sooner or later, one of the objects of which would 
be the abolition of Local Agents. I am not a believer in such a 
sophistry, and cannot think this step will ever be seriously considered. 

In every line of business now partially controlled by so-called 
"Trusts," men with experience, ability and capital have been able thus 
far to successfully compete, and should the Agency System ever be 
seriously menaced with extermination, the leading Local Agents of 
the country would find no difficulty in organizing gigantic com- 
panies to protect and write the business they control, but the Amer- 
ican Agency System must, in my judgment, endure. The Local 
Agent is, and always will be, an indispensable factor in harvesting 
the crop of so-called "preferred" risks, for which all insurance com- 
panies throughout the length and breadth of this great country are 
every day and every hour industriously sowing seed. The countless 
scattered small risks which all companies seek, will always be con- 
trolled by the Local Agent, and this alone will keep him in the busi- 
ness and assure his permanency. This being so, it seems to me essen- 
tial to mutual advantage, that there be a closer relationship and a 
greater "community of interest" between the Company and the Local 
Agent. 
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The observing Local Agent, who watches the signs and the ten- 
dencies of the times, knows that the number of companies doing the 
insurance business of the country will, in the course of time, grad- 
ually be reduced, and by the same token, the number of Local Agents 
will be lessened. The time will, in my opinoin, have to come when 
only Agents of acknowledged ability and experience will be intrusted 
with the responsibilities attaching to the representation of the leading 
companies, and when only the Agent who makes the company's inter- 
ests his interests will be sought after. The Agent who does this will 
have solved the problem of protecting the interests of his client also. 
In the weeding-out process, nature's inexorable rule must be followed, 
that of the "survival of the fittest." Those Agents who spell commis- 
sion with a capital and company and client with a smaU c will have 
no place in the ranks, and must fall by the wayside. 

My views in this respect are based upon the belief, that in no small 
d^ree is the disastrous experience of the companies in general, dur- 
ing the past, what might be termed high pressure years, attributable 
to inexi)erienced representatives. The companies will in time dis- 
cover this fact. The remedy will be in their hands. Meanwhile, they 
should not forget that "against stupidity the very gods themselves con- 
tend in vain." 

The experienced Local Agent is the natural educator of the public, 
insurancewise. He is the friend and counselor of his client, with 
whom he has, as a rule, the closest relations. It is he who educates 
the insured to understand that the matter of sound indemnity is of 
more importance to him than the rate he pays for it. 

Stability in rates is another feature in which the Local Agent is 
vitally interested, and he will hail with delight and satisfaction the 
time when — if there be such a thing as scientific rating of fire risks — 
a schedule will be applied to all classes under which permanent and 
stable rates can be fixed. If the companies will make rates which can 
be defended and explained, they will find the Local Agents ready and 
willing to defend them and educate the insuring public up to them. 

It will, no doubt, be expected that I say something upon the sub- 
ject of Agents' Associations, which in some quarters have caused so 
much concern, and perhaps some criticism. These Associations — the 
National and Auxiliary State Associations — are still in the growing 
and experimental state, but it must be admitted that they have already 
done much good, and that they can be utilized in many ways that will 
be beneficial to insurance interests in general. 

The object of these Associations, "to support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in fire underwriting" is never lost sight of, and 
as long as this is their battle cry and is adhered to, they will promote 
only that which is best for all. Some mistakes may have been made, 
and some may be made in the future, but "it is through mistakes we 
learn wisdom." These Associations should not be looked upon as 
opposed to company interests. They were not formed 6is a protection 
against insurance companies, nor for the purpose of dictating their 
policy, but on the contrary, they were formed to work with the com- 
panies for their mutual good and against their common enemies. They 
were formed for and constitute an educating factor in our business. 
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Local Agents are being taught that these Associations stand for a 
higher ideal than that of heing the means of settling minor troubles 
that arise in a community. They have been educated to understand 
that a large percentage of proposed legislative measures are, as a rule, 
merely a disguised effort to promote somebody's interests and that 
great care must therefore be exercised in their demands for legislative 
relief. They are being taught to see through the fog of self-interest 
that obscures their vision and look into the clear atmosphere beyond 
where lie their i)ermanent and best interests. They are being taught 
to be true to themselves in order that they may be false to no one, 
and that insurance from the Company's Standi)oint and insurance 
from the Local Agents' Standpoint is one and the same thing. 

In conclusion, I would say that the insurance atmosphere has been 
and is still clearing. I hold the highest hopes for the future, and it 
is my opinion that we stand to-day upon the threshold of an era preg- 
nant with greater opportunities than have been offered us during 
several decades. The full realization and enjoyment of these oppor- 
tunities depend upon the wise judgment and honest puri)ose of those 
who would be the beneficiaries. 

Time will, in my judgment, work out a solution of the vexatious 
problems now engrossing the minds of the scientists in the world of 
insurance. When that time comes some of us may have to change our 
views. Some will have to suffer defeat but, after all, "They are victors 
who have been vanquished by the right." 

The President — 

As I am sure we have all had very great pleasure in listening to 
Mr. Wachenheimer's very able paper, and we should be glad to have 
some discussion on Mr. Wachenheimer's representation of the Local 
Agent. Would any one like to discuss this paper? I should be very 
glad indeed to entertain it. 

• 

(IN'o response.) 

The subject of Fire Rating is probably the most vital one that 
confronts us to-day. Quite a number of those with whom we come 
in contact hold various opinions on this subject, and some claim that 
there is no such a thing as Scientific Fire Rating. I know one gen- 
tleman in the fire insurance business who has done his work so well 
that he will be able to tell us what he knows, and I have requested 
him to give us a paper on "Scientific Fire Rating from an Actuary's 
Standpoint." Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Miles Menander Dawson, of New York City. 
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not compensate or make up for the difference. It also endangers the 
better class, for it is a known fact that the preferred business, so- 
called, is paying a rate sufficient not only to meet its own losses, but 
for much of the poorer class. Considerable of the time devoted to 
inspection by the average special agent is, I think, wasted. He is not 
wholly to blame for this, being often expected and required to do 
more than he can thoroughly accomplish in the time given him. Oft- 
times his one object seems to be to determine if the risk is acceptable 
in order to secure the premium thereon, an income so much desired 
and insisted upon by the manager. Here let me say, I believe if the 
special agent would fully inform the local agent as well as the secre- 
tary of the Local Board (the latter in states where such boards exist), 
of the hazardous nature of certain risks and point out all the defects, 
you would find they would be more quickly remedied than if the 
special attempted to obtain the improvement himself. The Local 
Board, if rightly managed, has a power the average special has not in 
a local community. An inspection slip, in my judgment, ought not 
only to be a concise description of the risk, but explain fully where 
the danger, if any, lies, and what is necessary to make it acceptable. 

Inspection slips cannot be made up from office registers and maps 
or from information received from others, and be of any great value. 
An eastern company recently received an inspection slip covering a 
brick building occupied for numerous purposes, the rate on which was 
76 cents. Undoubtedly it was the omnibus character that called their 
attention to it. The exposure on the west, shown by the slip, was a 
brick and frame flouring mill rated at $4.75. The company imme- 
diately requested an advance, stating to the agent that the exposures 
warranted it. In reply the agent informed them the rate was full 
tariff, furthermore, that the mill had been rased to the ground and a 
"fine new brick building now stood in its place, the rate upon which 
was. even less than the risk in question. It is needless to say that the 
inspector was asked for an explanation. This gentleman is not now 
connected with this company. Moral, don't follow the map too closely 
when filling up your slips. 

It has been said, and rightly, too, that the subject of fire insurance 
grows more scientific and complicated every year, and that those who 
lead in reforms must pome from among those who by strict attention 
to duty gain the exi)erience, have the ability and think for them- 
selves, rather than ape others. "Every man connected with an insur- 
ance company is valuable to that company only when his services and 
connection with it influence the right side of the profit and loss 
account." 

I would not say that the average inspection slip is burdened with 
too many questions, but do contend that the remarks of a competent 
inspector is of much greater value to the daily report examiner. 

A survey may be gotten up very attractively; the diagram com- 
plete; explanation carefully made. It looks fine, and is fine; never- 
theless, the examiner marks in blue pencil "decline," for the inspec- 
tor's report notes the undesirableness of the risk. When an inspector 
meets the assured, points out radical defects in his risk, and is met 
with the reply, "Will attend to it, but am too busy now," do you ap- 
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prove in order to secure the premium, or do you make this note upon 
the slip, "Will re-inspect." It is absolutely necessary to make an 
inspection of the company's business if a profit is expected, even 
though not assured. This has been fully demonstrated by the many 
reckless underwriters, whose names are on the retired list or ought 
to be. How these inspections shall be done, whether by competent or 
cheap men, is a matter of opinion only. I am satisfied, however, that 
the company making careful and systematic insi)ections will surely 
obtain better results than if not so done. By systematic I mean that 
it should be done by competent, and not by cheap, unreliable and inex- 
perienced men. It is necessary to employ competent, faithful and 
willing inspectors, who will and do make careful examination of 
every risk on the books of the agency, for a good special agent is 
worth everything to a company. A poor one, money and time wasted. 
It is folly to send a man to inspect a factory who does not know a 
sanding machine from an emery wheel or friction clutch. I have 
found it not a bad idea for an inspector, if he is not familiar as to a 
certain class, to read up before making the inspection. Fire walls 
and doors, shutters, trap doors, elevator shafts, shafting in concealed 
places, under floors and extended through walls, and electric wiring 
must be examined. It is easy to see if a double-headed or staple tack 
is used to fasten the wire and that in driving it the insulation has 
been removed. Storage of oils, calcium carbide and gasoline in large 
quantities looked after, and last but not least dirty basements and 
cumbersome attics. A number of fires have originated from sparks 
from arc lamps, the carbon falling from same through broken globes. 
The incandescent lamp also causes many fires, being so handy and 
useful for decorative purposes in windows. We may not determine 
the volt resistance of a wire, a short circuit or the safety of a switch, 
but we can ascertain if lamps are safely installed and protected. We 
may not be a Jardine, Merrill, a Benallack or a Simonson; but we 
can give the risk an intelligent examination and determine quite 
accurately if safe and desirable, and judge quite as well as the expert 
whether the spelling of assured's name, position of his hands or the 
shape of his nose would indicate a specially hazardous risk. Time 
was when a special survey with diagram was required of the agent. 
Then, only the special hazard was deemed worthy of the inspector's 
attention. Now, we find it quite as ijecessary to inspect everything 
on the books of an agency, and much that is not, for, even though the 
risk itself is all right, some one occupying this or the adjoining build- 
ing is not. I contend it is a part of a special's duty to determine the 
line a company should write in a given locality, even though his 
recommendation is not always approved by the manager. Ofttimes 
an inspection discloses a double line on and in a building shown on 
our maps as having double fire or party walls, whereas none exist. A 
policy covering a brick building is found to cover only a frame build- 
ing veneered with brick. These and numerous defects are discovered 
by the energetic special. The time is not far distant, I think, when 
much of the work will be done by a bureau or an association con- 
ducted for this purpose only and amply equipped to not only make 
systematic inspections, but duplicate the reports and send out to sub- 
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scribers. The expense can be largely reduced and surveys obtained. 
This is now being satisfactorily done in the East on risks where the 
insurance written is $40,000 and up. The surveys and reports are 
very complete and artistic, and furnished to subscribers at slight cost. 
A daily report is many times held on the examiner's desk, or recalled 
if passed upon, in order to secure an inspectioh report as well as 
assured's commercial and fire rating before making final disposition. 
It, therefore, becomes a potent factor of the business of inspection 
that the work be done promptly and well. Careful, thorough and 
systematic inspection, with co-oi)eration of the assured, has as much 
to do with low rates of the New England Mutuals as the sprinkler 
equipment. No company cancels a risk it can consistently carry. It 
follows, therefore, that none should be declined without sufficient 
and good retison. I would not order a risk dropped at expiration. If 
your inspection shows it to be a poor one, cancel at once, and do it 
then and thera If you are unable to secure the policy, serve assured 
with the five day's notice of cancellation, even if you are obliged to 
remain over night to do so. Notwithstanding a company is a private 
concern conducted for the profit of the stockholders, the relations 
between the assured and insurer are mutual, and if it could only be 
imderstood that companies are only distributing agents of the many 
to the few who suffer loss, that we were insuring one another (for the 
premium is only a tax collected for the benefit of all)^ there would be 
less need of inspections, for the assured, realizing that by making his 
risk less hazardous would be benefited by a decrease in premium, 
reducing the tax i)er capita and stimulating assured to make im- 
provements he otherwise would not. Insurance companies and mana- 
gers are in the business for what money there is in it, and not for 
pleasure only. In transacting the business from day to day, they 
scrutinize each risk and endeavor to determine if it is safe physically 
as well as from a moral standpoint. 

There is an expression familiar to many of you, which to me seems 
applicable to the work in hand — "Hang on to the rope." Don't get 
discouraged; each day brings its various duties and work, but if 
accomplished to your satisfaction it will have the approval of the 
management. We only fcelong to the rank and file of the volunteers, 
but if we give ourselves the same careful inspection we should the 
business, we can safely abide by .the result. Let us take for our motto, 
"I dare do all that may become a man. Who dares do more is none." 

If this paper should be the means of producing a single thought 
that will aid us in securing better results, or good, however small, 
come from it, I shall have been well repaid, even though you may dis- 
agree with much that I have said. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the courtesy and honor of your 
invitation to address you on this occasion, and hope and trust my 
conduct, though at times it may have appeared aggressive, has been 
such as to command your respect and kind remembrance. 

The President — 

We would be very glad indeed to have some discussion on Mr. 
Cornell's paper. This subject is a very important one and we would 
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be very glad to listen to any one on inspections or on the subject of 
Mr. Cornell's paper. 

(No response.) 

The Local Agent should be given an opportunity to state his side 
of the case, so I have taken the liberty to invite a worker among the 
Local Agents, in the person of Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who will talk to us on the question of Fire Insurance from 
"The Local Agent's Standpoint." 



THE LOCAL AGENTS' STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Jacob Waxjhenheimer — 

Mb. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 

oution of the northwest : 

"The man who looks wise and says nothing often impresses others, 
until he speaks, and then they know he is a fool." 

I must confess that this old saying was vividly brought to my mind 
when accepting the invitation to read a paper before this Association. 
I heeitated taking the risk of destroying what little impression I 
might have succeeded in making on some of you, also because I felt 
that it would be a very difficult task to say anything new upon a sub- 
ject which has been worn so threadbare. However, I finally concluded 
to accept with the "all risks" clause (as they say in marine insurance), 
and if I should advance any heresies, or say anything out of place, 
would remind you, that even that bird of wisdom — ^the owl — ^has been 
known to hoot at the wrong time. 

In treating upon the subject of insurance, from the Local Agents' 
Standpoint, I find it impossible, under the conditions imposed, to 
cover the general field of insurance^, its benefits and necessity in the 
world of commerce, the method of conducting it and its ethics. I 
have confined myself largely to that branch of the subject most vital 
to the class I represent, namely: the Local Agent; his future and his 
relationship to client and company, and the American Agency System, 
which is what brought him into being insurancewise. 

What is a Local Agent ? No doubt many of the field men present 
entertain private opinions of what some of their Agents are, but I 
must be understood as referring to and dealing with the legitimate, 
"Keal" Agent only, and I hardly think it necessary to give you a 
definition of what constitutes a "Real" Local Agent. Among the 
large crop of Local Agents, they only are the ones who come up to 
grade. 

In no business that I know of are the interests of the principal, 
instead of being represented, so often grossly misrepresented, as in 
the insurance business. This I attribute to the fact that the "Real," 
intelligent Local Agent is in the minority. As to who is responsible 
for this state of affairs, I leave it to those who have the appointing 
power to judge. 
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The "Real" Local Agents are the preservers of the honor and goocj 
name of the insurance companies. After the policy of the company he 
represents has been dictated to him, the "Real" Local Agent expects 
to, and should, represent the interests of his company in every respect, 
but the company's full confidence in him is essential. This will make 
him feel his responsibilities and make of him a true Agent. 

In every community where insurance Agents are numerous, it 
will be found that, as a rule, among the "Real" Agents there is har- 
mony and good feeling. The "Real" Agent expects and enjoys 
legitimate competition. It is the life of his trade, as well as of other 
trades. In this connection I am reminded of the little boy who asked 
his mother for an apple, and when she gave^ him one, instead of eating 
it, he put it in his pocket. His mother said to him, "Johnny, inas- 
much as you wanted an apple so badly, why don't you eat it ?" "Oh !" 
said Johnny, "I want to wait until I get out among the boys. Apples 
always taste better when some one watches you eat them." So it is 
with the Local Agent. The capturing of a "big line" would be robbed 
of half the -satisfaction and pleasure if there were no other Agents 
watching him get it. 

The "Real" Agent who makes insurance his profession studies the 
subject from every standpoint. He keeps in touch with every phase 
and change influencing it, and one of the first things he learns, is 
that his interests are practically identical with those of the companies 
he represents, providing the companies are fairly and honestly man- 
aged. He knows that the standing, integrity and ability of his com- 
panies to carry out their contracts are of vital importance to him, and 
this being so, he is concerned about all matters of rate, practice and 
results, as affecting the interests of his companies. 

He is deeply concerned about the enormous fire waste in this coun- 
try, and he directs his best efforts in his community to educate insur- 
ers along the line of fire prevention, but unfortunately his good work 
is often spoiled by the so-called "Fool Agents" who out-number and 
out-vote him. 

Personally, I feel that a continuance of the great fires and con- 
sequent abnormal loss ratio is calculated to make the average officer 
and manager, like the late Colonel Ingersoll, doubt the existence of 
such a place as Hades, for the reason that it will be hard for them to 
believe that there can be two places so nearly alike. 

In all matters relating to the good and welfare of the insurance 
business, the "Real" Agent is with the company, and wants to be on 
the side of right He knows that his client has full confidence in him 
and in his ability ; that he is the "Company" with his client, so far as 
representation can make him, and he is anxious to preserve this 
status between his client and himself. To do this he knows it is 
necessary for him to be in strict accord with his company, that what 
he preaches must be in consonance with his company's views. He 
knows that he cannot go before the public with propositions at variance 
with the practice and policy of the company he represents, and that 
it would be suicidal to his interests to attempt it, but he has a right 
to expect that the company will not degrade him by prostituting itself 
to the broker and policy peddler, an unholy alliance out of which has 
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sprung "overhead writing," "multiple agencies," hostile legislation, 
unnatural strife and all the other evils that afflict our business. 

The successful Local Agent must be endowed with tact and diplo- 
macy. I know of no vocation requiring these qualifications to a 
greater degree. Sturdy individualism is, as a rule, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics. 

The "Real" Agent dares to hoi)e that the future holds in store for 
him a basis of compensation different from that now in vogue. The 
learned Henry Ward Beecher many years ago said: "The law of 
price is the skill, and the amount of skill expended in the work is as 
much for the market as are the goods." I believe this to be true of 
the Local Agents' services, and that the time must come when the 
skillful, experienced underwriter agent will, by some as yet undevised 
system of remuneration, be given the opportunity to earn and enjoy 
a profit commensurate with his abilities, at least to a greater degree 
than the unskilled agent. I may be nursing Utopian ideas in this 
respect, or perchance be pursuing a phantom of hox)e, but as "hope 
springs eternal in the human breast," some views, however fanciful, 
may scatter grains of comfort. 

The "Real" Agent does not want to be held down. He does not 
wish to be classed with the "misfits" and "side liners," and treated 
accordingly. He wants greater scox)e. Not enough distinction is 
made between the two classes of Agents, and it is only natural that 
the "Real" Agent should try to pull away from the other class. His 
is somewhat the position of a certain cat I am reminded of : Little 
Johnny was pulling the cat's tail, and his father said to him, "Stop 
pulling that oat's tail." Johnny replied, "I'm not pulling its tail, pa, 
I'm only holding on to it. The cat's pulling it." The "Real" Agents 
may be doing the pulling, but somebody ought to let go. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about "Insurance Trusts," for 
which those engaged in the business know there is no foundation. It 
has even been hinted at in some quarters, that an Insurance Trust 
would be formed sooner or later, one of the objects of which would 
be the abolition of Local Agents. I am not a believer in such a 
sophistry, and cannot think this step will ever be seriously considered. 

In every line of business now partially controlled by so-called 
"Trusts," men with experience, ability and capital have been able thus 
far* to successfully compete, and should the Agency System ever be 
seriously menaced with extermination, the leading Local Agents of 
the country would find no difficulty in organizing gigantic com- 
panies to protect and write the business they control, but the Amer- 
ican Agency System must, in my judgment, endure. The Local 
Agent is, and always will be, an indispensable factor in harvesting 
the crop of so-called "preferred" risks, for which all insurance com- 
panies throughout the length and breadth of this great country are 
every day and every hour industriously sowing seed. The countless 
scattered small risks which all companies seek, will always be con- 
trolled by the Local Agent, and this alone will keep him in the busi- 
ness and assure his permanency. This being so, it seems to me essen- 
tial to mutual advantage, that there be a closer relationship and a 
greater "community of interest" between the Company and the Local 
Agent. 
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The observing Local Agent, who watches the signs and the ten- 
dencies of the times, knows that the number of companies doing the 
insurance business of the country will, in the course of time, grad- 
ually be reduced, and by the same token, the number of Local Agents 
will be lessened. The time will, in my opinoin, have to come when 
only Agents of acknowledged ability and experience will be intrusted 
with the responsibilities attaching to the representation of the leading 
companies, and when only the Agent who makes the company's inter- 
ests his interests will be sought after. The Agent who does this will 
have solved the problem of protecting the interests of his client also. 
In the weeding-out process, nature's inexorable rule must be followed, 
that of the "survival of the fittest." Those Agents who spell commis- 
sion with a capital C and company and client with a small c will have 
no place in the ranks, and must fall by the wayside. 

My views in this respect are based upon the belief, that in no small 
degree is the disastrous experience of the companies in general, dur- 
ing the past, what might be termed high pressure years, attributable 
to inexperienced representatives. The companies will in time dis- 
cover this fact. The remedy will be in their hands. Meanwhile, they 
should not forget that "against stupidity the very gods themselves con- 
tend in vain." 

The experienced Local Agent is the natural educator of the public, 
insurancewise. He is the friend and counselor of his client, with 
whom he has, as a rule, the closest relations. It is he who educates 
the insured to understand that the matter of sound indemnity is of 
more importance to him than the rate he pays for it. 

Stability in rates is another feature in which the Local Agent is 
vitally interested, and he will hail with delight and satisfaction the 
time when — ^if there be such a thing as scientific rating of fire risks — 
a schedule will be applied to all classes under which permanent and 
stable rates can be fixed. If the companies will make rates which can 
be defended and explained, they will find the Local Agents ready and 
willing to defend them and educate the insuring public up to them. 

It will, no doubt, be expected that I say something upon the sub- 
ject of Agents' Associations, which in some quarters have caused so 
much concern, and perhaps some criticism. These Associations — the 
National and Auxiliary State Associations — are still in the growing 
and exi)erimental state, but it must be admitted that they have already 
done much good, and that they can be utilized in many ways that will 
be beneficial to insurance interests in general. 

The object of these Associations, "to support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in fire underwriting" is never lost sight of, and 
as long as this is their battle cry and is adhered to, they will promote 
only that which is best for all. Some mistakes may have been made, 
and some may be made in the future, but "it is through mistakes we 
learn wisdom." These Associations should not be looked upon as 
opposed to company interests. They were not formed as a protection 
against insurance companies, nor for the purpose of dictating their 
policy, but on the contrary, they were formed to work with the com- 
panies for their mutual good and against their common enemies. They 
were formed for and constitute an educating factor in our business. 
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Local Agents are being taught that these Associations stand for a 
higher ideal than that of heing the means of settling minor troubles 
that arise in a community. They have been educated to understand 
that a large percentage of proposed legislative measures are, as a rule, 
merely a disguised effort to promote somebody^s interests and that 
great care must therefore be exercised in their demands for legislative 
relief. They are being taught to see through the fog of self-interest 
that obscures their vision and look into the clear atmosphere beyond 
where lie their permanent and best interests. They are being taught 
to be true to themselves in order that they may be false to no one, 
and that insurance from the Company's Standpoint and insurance 
from the Local Agents' Standpoint is one and the same thing. 

In conclusion, I would say that the insurance atmosphere has been 
and is still clearing. I hold the highest hopes for the future, and it 
is my opinion that we stand to-day upon the threshold of an era preg- 
nant with greater opportunities than have been offered us during 
several decades. The full realization and enjoyment of these oppor- 
tunities depend upon the wise judgment and honest purpose of those 
who would be the beneficiaries. 

Time will, in my judgment, work out a solution of the vexatious 
problems now engrossing the minds of the scientists in the world of 
insurance. When that time comes some of us may have to change our 
views. Some will have to suffer defeat but, after all, "They are victors 
who have been vanquished by the right." 

The President — 

As I am sure we have all had very great pleasure in listening to 
Mr. Wachenheimer's very able paper, and we should be glad to have 
some discussion on Mr. Wachenheimer's representation of the Local 
Agent. Would any one like to discuss this paper? I should be very 
glad indeed to entertain it. 

(No response.) 

The subject of Fire Rating is probably the most vital one that 
confronts us to-day. Quite a number of those with whom we come 
in contact hold various opinions on this subject, and some claim that 
there is no such a thing as Scientific Fire Rating. I know one gen- 
tleman in the fire insurance business who has done his work so well 
that he will be able to tell us what he knows, and I have requested 
him to give us a paper on "Scientific Fire Rating from an Actuary's 
Standpoint." Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Miles Menander Dawson, of New York City. 
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not compensate or make up for the difference. It also endangers the 
better class, for it is a known fact that the preferred business, so- 
called, is paying a rate sufficient not only to meet its own losses, but 
for much of the poorer class. Considerable of the time devoted to 
inspection by the average special agent is, I think, wasted. He is not 
wholly to blame for this, being often expected and required to do 
more than he can thoroughly accomplish in the time given him. Oft- 
times his one object seems to be to determine if the risk is acceptable 
in order to secure the premium thereon, an income so much desired 
and insisted upon by the manager. Here let me say, I believe if the 
special agent would fully inform the local agent as well as the secre- 
tary of the Local Board (the latter in states where such boards exist), 
of the hazardous nature of certain risks and point out all the defects, 
you would find they would be more quickly remedied than if the 
special attempted to obtain the improvement himself. The Local 
Board, if rightly managed, has a power the average special has not in 
a local community. An inspection slip, in my judgment, ought not 
only to be a concise description of the risk, but explain fully where 
the danger, if any, lies, and what is necessary to make it acceptable. 

Inspection slips cannot be made up from office registers and maps 
or from information received from others, and be of any great value. 
An eastern company recently received an inspection slip covering a 
brick building occupied for numerous purposes, the rate on which was 
76 cents. Undoubtedly it was the omnibus character that called their 
attention to it. The exx)osure on the west, shown by the slip, was a 
brick and frame flouring mill rated at $4.76. The company imme- 
diately requested an advance, stating to the agent that the exposures 
warranted it. In reply the agent informed them the rate was full 
tariff, furthermore, that the mill had been rased to the ground and a 
'fine new brick building now stood in its place, the rate upon which 
was. even less than the risk in question. It is needless to say that the 
inspector was asked for an explanation. This gentleman is not now 
connected with this company. Moral, don't follow the map too closely 
when filling up your slips. 

It has been said, and rightly, too, that the subject of fire insurance 
grows more scientific and complicated every year, and that those who 
lead in reforms must pome from among those who by strict attention 
to duty gain the experience, have the ability and think for them- 
selves, rather than ape others. "Every man connected with an insur- 
ance company is valuable to that company only when his services and 
connection with it influence the right side of the profit and loss 
account." 

I would not say that the average inspection slip is burdened with 
too many questions, but do contend that the remarks of a competent 
inspector is of much greater value to the daily report examiner. 

A survey may be gotten up very attractively; the diagram com- 
plete; explanation carefully made. It looks fine, and is fine; never- 
theless, the examiner marks in blue pencil "decline," for the inspec- 
tor's report notes the undesirableness of the risk. When an inspector 
meets the assured, points out radical defects in his risk, and is met 
with the reply, "Will attend to it, but am too busy now," do you ap- 
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prove in order to secure the premium, or do you make this note upon 
the slip, "Will re-inspect." It is absolutely necessary to make an 
inspection of the company^s business if a profit is expected, even 
though not assured. This has been fully demonstrated by the many 
reckless underwriters, whose names are on the retired list or ought 
to be. How these inspections shall be done, whether by competent or 
cheap men, is a matter of opinion only. I am satisfied, however, that 
the company making careful and systematic insi)ections will surely 
obtain better results than if not so done. By systematic I mean that 
it should be done by competent, and not by cheap, unreliable and inex- 
perienced men. It is necessary to employ competent, faithful and 
willing inspectors, who will and do make careful examination of 
every risk on the books of the agency, for a good special agent is 
worth everything to a company. A poor one, money and time wasted. 
It is folly to send a man to inspect a factory who does not know a 
sanding machine from an emery wheel or friction clutch. I have 
found it not a bad idea for an inspector, if he is not familiar as to a 
certain class, to read up before making the inspection. Fire walls 
and doors, shutters, trap doors, elevator shafts, shafting in concealed 
places, under floors and extended through walls, and electric wiring 
must be examined. It is easy to see if a double-headed or staple tack 
is used to fasten the wire and that in driving it the insulation has 
been removed. Storage of oils, calcium carbide and gasoline in large 
quantities looked after, and last but not least dirty basements and 
cumbersome attics. A number of fires have originated from sparks 
from arc lamps, the carbon falling from same through broken globes. 
The incandescent lamp also causes many fires, being so handy and 
useful for decorative purposes in windows. We may not determine 
the volt resistance of a wire, a short circuit or the safety of a switch, 
but we can ascertain if lamps are safely installed and protected. We 
may not be a Jardine, Merrill, a Benallack or a Simonson; but we 
can give the risk an intelligent examination and determine quite 
accurately if safe and desirable, and judge quite as well as the expert 
whether the spelling of assured's name, position of his hands or the 
shape of his nose would indicate a si)ecially hazardous risk. Time 
was when a special survey with diagram was^ required of the agent. 
Then, only the special hazard was deemed worthy of the inspector's 
attention. Now, we find it quite as ijecesSary to inspect everything 
on the books of an agency, and much that is not, for, even though the 
risk itself is all right, some one occupying this or the adjoining build- 
ing is not. I contend it is a part of a special's duty to determine the 
line a company should write in a given locality, even though his 
recommendation is not always approved by the manager. Ofttimes 
an inspection discloses a double line on and in a building shown on 
our maps as having double fire or party walls, whereas none exist. A 
policy covering a brick building is found to cover only a frame build- 
ing veneered with brick. These and numerous defects are discovered 
by the energetic special. The time is not far distant, I think, when 
much of the work will be done by a bureau or an association con- 
ducted for this purpose only and amply equipped to not only make 
systematic insi)ections, but duplicate the reports and send out to sub- 
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scribers. The expense can be largely reduced and surveys obtained. 
This is now being satisfactorily done in the East on risks where the 
insurance written is $40,000 and up. The surveys and reports are 
very complete and artistic, and furnished to subscribers at slight cost. 
A daily report is many times held on the examiner's desk, or recalled 
if passed upon, in order to secure an inspectioh report as well as 
assured's commercial and fire rating before making final disposition. 
It, therefore, becomes a potent factor of the business of inspection 
that the work be done promptly and well. Careful, thorough and 
systematic inspection, with co-oi)eration of the assured, has as much 
to do with low rates of the New England Mutuals as the sprinkler 
equipment. No company cancels a risk it can consistently carry. It 
follows, therefore, that none should be declined without sufficient 
and good retison. I would not order a risk dropped at expiration. If 
your inspection -shows it to be a poor one, cancel at once, and do it 
then and thera If you are unable to secure the policy, serve assured 
with the five day's notice of cancellation, even if you are obliged to 
remain over night to do so. Notwithstanding a company is a private 
concern conducted for the profit of the stockholders, the relations 
between the assured and insurer are mutual, and if it could only be 
imderstood that companies are only distributing agents of the many 
to the few who suffer loss, that we were insuring one another (for the 
premium is only a tax collected for the benefit of all), there would be 
less need of inspections, for the assured, realizing that by making his 
risk less hazardous would be benefited by a decrease in premium, 
reducing the tax per capita and stimulating assured to make im- 
provements he otherwise would not. Insurance companies and mana- 
gers are in the business for what money there is in it, and not for 
pleasure only. In transacting the business from day to day, they 
scrutinize each risk and endeavor to determine if it is safe physically 
as well as from a moral standpoint. 

There is an expression familiar to many of you, which to me seems 
applicable to the work in hand — "Hang on to the rope." Don't get 
discouraged; each day brings its various duties and work, but if 
accomplished to your satisfaction it will have the approval of the 
management. We only belong to the rank and file of the volunteers, 
but if we give ourselves the same careful inspection we should the 
business, we can safely abide by .the result. Let us take for our motto, 
"I dare do all that may become a man. Who dares do more is none." 

If this pai)er should be the means of producing a single thought 
that will aid us in securing better results, or good, however small, 
come from it, I shall have been well repaid, even though you may dis- 
agree with much that I have said. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the courtesy and honor of your 
invitation to address you on this occasion, and hope and trust my 
conduct, though at times it may have appeared aggressive, has been 
such as to command your respect and kind remembrance. 

The President — 

We would be very glad indeed to have some discussion on Mr. 
Cornell's paper. This subject is a very important one and we would 
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be very glad to listen to any one on in8i)ections or on the subject of 
Mr. ComelPs paper. 

(No response.) 

The Local Agent should be given an opportunity to state his side 
of the case, so I have taken the liberty to invite a worker among the 
Local Agents, in the person of Mr. Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who will talk to us on the question of Fire Insurance from 
"The Local Agent's Standpoint." 



THE LOCAL AGENTS' STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Jacob Waxjhenheimer — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 

ouTioN OF the Northwest: 

"The man who looks wise and says nothing often impresses others, 
until he speaks, and then they know he is a fool." 

I must confess that this old saying was vividly brought to my mind 
when accepting the invitation to read a paper before this Association. 
I heedtated taking the risk of destroying what little impression I 
might have succeeded in making on some of you, also because I felt 
that it would be a very difficult task to say anything new upon a sub- 
ject which has been worn so threadbare. However, I finally concluded 
to accept with the "all risks" clause (as they say in marine insurance), 
and if I should advance any heresies, or say anything out of place, 
would remind you, that even that bird of wisdom — ^the owl — has been 
known to hoot at the wrong time. 

In treating upon the subject of insurance, from the Local Agents' 
Standpoint, I find it impossible, under the conditions imposed, to 
cover the general field of insurance^, its benefits and necessity in the 
world of commerce, the method of conducting it and its ethics. I 
have confined myself largely to that branch of the subject most vital 
to the class I represent, namely: the Local Agent; his future and his 
relationship to client and company, and the American Agency System, 
which is what brought him into being insurancewise. 

What is a Local Agent ? No doubt many of the field men present 
entertain private opinions of what some of their Agents are, but I 
must be understood as referring to and dealing with the legitimate, 
"Keal" Agent only, and I hardly think it necessary to give you a 
definition of what constitutes a "Real" Local Agent. Among the 
large crop of Local Agents, they only are the ones who come up to 
grade. 

In no business that I know of are the interests of the principal, 
instead of being represented, so often grossly misrepresented, as in 
the insurance business. This I attribute to the fact that the "Real," 
intelligent Local Agent is in the minority. As to who is responsible 
for this state of affairs, I leave it to those who have the appointing 
power to judge. 
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The "Real" Local Agents are the preservers of the honor and gooct 
name of the insurance companies. After the policy of the company he 
represents has been dictated to him, the "Real" Local Agent expects 
to, and should, represent the interests of his company in every respect, 
but the company's full confidence in him is essential. This will make 
him feel his responsibilities and make of him a true Agent. 

In every community where insurance Agents are numerous, it 
will be found that, as a rule, among the "Real" Agents there is har- 
mony and good feeling. The "Real" Agent expects and enjoys 
legitimate competition. It is the life of his trade, as well as of other 
trades. In this connection I am reminded of the little boy who asked 
his mother for an apple, and when she gave^ him one, instead of eating 
it, he put it in his pocket. His mother said to him, "Johnny, inas- 
much as you wanted an apple so badly, why don't you eat it ?" "Oh !" 
said Johnny, "I want to wait until I get out among the boys. Apples 
always taste better when some one watches you eat them." So it is" 
with the Local Agent. The capturing of a "big line" would be robbed 
of half the -satisfaction and pleasure if there were no other Agents 
watching him get it. 

The "Real" Agent who makes insurance his profession studies the 
subject from every standpoint. He keeps in touch with every phase 
and change influencing it, and one of the first things he learns, is 
that his interests are practically identical with those of the companies 
he represents, providing the companies are fairly and honestly man- 
aged. He knows that the standing, integrity and ability of his com- 
panies to carry out their contracts are of vital importance to him, and 
this being so, he is concerned about all matters of rate, practice and 
results, as affecting the interests of his companies. 

He is deeply concerned about the enormous fire waste in this coun- 
try, and he directs his best efforts in his community to educate insur- 
ers along the line of fire prevention, but unfortunately his good work 
is often spoiled by the so-called "Fool Agents" who out-number and 
out-vote him. 

Personally, I feel that a continuance of the great fires and con- 
sequent abnormal loss ratio is calculated to make the average ofiicer 
and manager, like the late Colonel Ingersoll, doubt the existence of 
such a place as Hades, for the reason that it will be hard for them to 
believe that there can be two places so nearly alike. 

In all matters relating to the good and welfare of the insurance 
business, the "Real" Agent is with the company, and wants to be on 
the side of right. He knows that his client has full confidence in him 
and in his ability ; that he is the "Company" with his client, so far as 
representation can make him, and he is anxious to preserve this 
status between his client and himself. To do this he knows it is 
necessary for him to be in strict accord with his company, that what 
he preaches must be in consonance with his company's views. He 
knows that he cannot go before the public with propositions at variance 
with the practice and policy of the company he represents, and that 
it would be suicidal to his interests to attempt it, but he has a right 
to expect that the company will not degrade him by prostituting itself 
to the broker and policy peddler, an unholy alliance out of which has 
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sprung "overhead writing," "multiple agencies," hostile legislation, 
unnatural strife and all the other evils that afflict our business. 

The successful Local Agent must be endowed with tact and diplo- 
macy. I know of no vocation requiring these qualifications to a 
greater degree. Sturdy individualism is, as a rule, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics. 

The "Real" Agent dares to hope that the future holds in store for 
him a basis of compensation different from that now in vogue. The 
learned Henry Ward Beecher many years ago said: "The law of 
price is the skill, and the amount of skill expended in the work is as 
much for the market as are the goods." I believe this to be true of 
the Local Agents' services, and that the time miLst come when the 
skillful, experienced underwriter agent will, by some as yet undevised 
system of remuneration, be given the opportunity to earn and enjoy 
a profit commensurate with his abilities, at least to a greater degree 
than the unskilled agent. I may be nursing Utopian ideas in this 
respect, or perchance be pursuing a phantom of hope, but as "hope 
springs eternal in the human breast," some views, however fanciful, 
may scatter grains of comfort. 

The "Real" Agent does not want to be held down. He does not 
wish to be classed with the "misfits" and "side liners," and treated 
accordingly. He wants greater scope. Not enough distinction is 
made between the two classes of Agents, and it is only natural that 
the "Real" Agent should try to pull away from the other class. His 
is somewhat the position of a certain cat I am reminded of : Little 
Johnny was pulling the cat's tail, and his father said to him, "Stop 
pulling that oat's tail." Johnny replied, "I'm not pulling its tail, pa, 
I'm only holding on to it. The cat's pulling it." The "Real" Agents 
may be doing the pulling, but somebody ought to let go. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about "Insurance Trusts," for 
which those engaged in the business know there is no foundation. It 
has even been hinted at in some quarters, that an Insurance Trust 
would be formed sooner or later, one of the objects of which would 
be the abolition of Local Agents. I am not a believer in such a 
sophistry, and cannot think this step will ever be seriously considered. 

In every line of business now partially controlled by so-called 
"Trusts," men with experience, ability and capital have been able thus 
far' to successfully comi)ete, and should the Agency System ever be 
seriously menaced with extermination, the leading Local Agents of 
the country would find no difficulty in organizing gigantic com- 
panies to protect and write the business they control, but the Amer- 
ican Agency System must, in my judgment, endure. The Local 
Agent is, and always will be, an indispensable factor in harvesting 
the crop of so-called "preferred" risks, for which all insurance com- 
panies throughout the length and breadth of this great country are 
every day and every hour industriously sowing seed. The countless 
scattered small risks which all companies seek, will always be con- 
trolled by the Local Agent, and this alone will keep him in the busi- 
ness and assure his permanency. This being so, it seems to me essen- 
tial to mutual advantage, that there be a closer relationship and a 
greater "community of interest" between the Company and the Local 
Agent. 
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The observing Local Agent, who watches the signs and the ten- 
dencies of the times, knows that the number of companies doing the 
insurance business of the country will, in the course of time, grad- 
ually be reduced, and by the same token, the number of Local Agents 
will be lessened. The time will, in my opinoin, have to come when 
only Agents of acknowledged ability and experience will be intrusted 
with the responsibilities attaching to the representation of the leading 
companies, and when only the Agent who makes the company's inter- 
ests his interests will be sought after. The Agent who does this will 
have solved the problem of protecting the interests of his client also. 
In the weeding-out process, nature's inexorable rule must be followed, 
that of the "survival of the fittest." Those Agents who spell commis- 
sion with a capital C and company and client with a small c will have 
no place in the ranks, and must fall by the wayside. 

My views in this respect are based upon the belief, that in no small 
degree is the disastrous experience of the companies in general, dur- 
ing the past, what might be termed high pressure years, attributable 
to inexperienced representatives. The companies will in time dis- 
cover this fact. The remedy will be in their hands. Meanwhile, they 
should not forget that "against stupidity the very gods themselves con- 
tend in vain." 

The experienced Local Agent is the natural educator of the public, 
insurancewise. He is the friend and counselor of his client, with 
whom he has, as a rule, the closest relations. It is he who educates 
the insured to understand that the matter of sound indemnity is of 
more importance to him than the rate he pays for it. 

Stability in rates is another feature in which the Local Agent is 
vitally interested, and he will hail with delight and satisfaction the 
time when — if there be such a thing as scientific rating of fire risks — 
a schedule will be applied to all classes under which i)ermanent and 
stable rates can be fixed. If the companies will make rates which can 
be defended and explained, they will find the Local Agents ready and 
willing to defend them and educate the insuring public up to them. 

It will, no doubt, be expected that I say something upon the sub- 
ject of Agents' Associations, which in some quarters have caused so 
much concern, and i)erhaps some criticism. These Associations — the 
National and Auxiliary State Associations — are still in the growing 
and experimental state, but it must be admitted that they have already 
done much good, and that they can be utilized in many ways that will 
be beneficial to insurance interests in general. 

The object of these Associations, "to support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in fire underwriting" is never lost sight of, and 
as long as this is their battle cry and is adhered to, they will promote 
only that which is best for all. Some mistakes may have been made, 
and some may be made in the future, but "it is through mistakes we 
learn wisdom." These Associations should not be looked upon as 
opposed to company interests. They were not formed as a protection 
against insurance companies, nor for the purpose of dictating their 
policy, but on the contrary, they were formed to work with the com- 
panies for their mutual good and against their common enemies. They 
were formed for and constitute an educating factor in our business. 
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Local Agents are being taught that these Associations stand for a 
higher ideal than that of heing the means of settling minor troubles 
that arise in a community. They have been educated to understand 
that a large percentage of proposed legislative measures are, as a rule, 
merely a disguised effort to promote somebody's interests and that 
great care must therefore be exercised in their demands for legislative 
relief. They are being taught to see through the fog of self-interest 
that obscures their vision and look into the clear atmosphere beyond 
where lie their i)ermanent and best interests. They are being taught 
to be true to themselves in order that they may be false to no one, 
and that insurance from the Company's Standpoint and insurance 
from the Local Agents' Standpoint is one and the same thing. 

In conclusion, I would say that the insurance atmosphere has been 
and is still clearing. I hold the highest hopes for the future, and it 
is my opinion that we stand to-day upon the threshold of an era preg- 
nant with greater opportunities than have been offered us during 
several decades. The full realization and enjoyment of these oppor- 
tunities depend upon the wise judgment and honest purpose of those 
who would be the beneficiaries. 

Time will, in my judgment, work out a solution of the vexatious 
problems now engrossing the minds of the scientists in the world of 
insurance. When that time comes some of us may have to change our 
views. Some will have to suffer defeat but, after all, "They are victors 
who have been vanquished by the right." 

The President — 

As I am sure we have all had very great pleasure in listening to 
Mr. Wachenheimer's very able paper, and we should be glad to have 
some discussion on Mr. Wachenheimer's representation of the Local 
Agent. Would any one like to discuss this paper ? I should be very 
glad indeed to entertain it. 

« 

(No response.) 

The subject of Fire Rating is probably the most vital one that 
confronts us to-day. Quite a number of those with whom we come 
in contact hold various opinions on this subject, and some claim that 
there is no such a thing as Scientific Eire Rating. I know one gen- 
tleman in the fire insurance business who has done his work so well 
that he will be able to tell us what he knows, and I have requested 
him to give us a paper on "Scientific Fire Rating from an Actuary's 
Standpoint." Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Miles Menander Dawson, of New York City. 
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SCIENTIFIC FIRE RATING FROM AN ACTUARY^S 
STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Miles Menander Dawson — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Ffre Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OF the Northwest : 

The subject assigned to me is one of unusual interest at this time 
and one which I approach with much diffidence, feeling, first, that be- 
cause so little has been as yet developed about it, nobody can claim to 
know much and, second, that one who has bcipn out of fire insurance 
for fifteen years, though seeking to keep drift of what is doing, must 
know far less than scores of others who have more recent and more 
extended experience. Since the issues, however, are in part actuarial 
and since it has been my good fortune, after a few years as , a fire 
insurance man, to make an incursion into the field of life insurance 
where the problem of rate-making had been exhaustively developed 
before my birth and there to take up the technical side, after several 
years' practical field eixi)erience there also, it was felt by your Presi- 
dent, who knew me when I was in fire insurance, that perhaps I might 
be able to say a f6w things to you concerning how the problems that 
are before you strike an actuary who at least knows enough about fire 
insurance to understand what the issues are. Even in that expecta- 
tion you and he may be disappointed, and I can but do my best under 
difficulties that I' by no means underestimate. 

All forms of insurance are alike in two things: They indemnify 
for loss, and they do so by means of an application of the laws of 
probability. In gambling parlance, insurance is "a hedge." That is to 
say, it is the direct opposite of gambling. It does not take chances 
but, instead, cancels them. Man is, by the laws of nature, subject to 
various uncertainties of fortune, as to health, life, preservation of 
property, etc. This liability he cannot escape directly, but he may 
nullify the financial hazard by means of insurance. Thus insurance 
is to him not a gamble but a hedge. 

It is sometimes erroneously said that companies which engage in 
insurance are gambling. If they took a few risks only, the charge 
would be true; but we shall see that the very fundamental principle 
of the law of probabilities is that when a very large group is consid- 
ered, chance is very nearly eliminated and the aggregate loss may be 
estimated within narrow limits, so that the purveying of indemnity 
is no more a speculation than dealing in sugar or calico nor indeed so 
much. Therefore, by means of insurance we find that not merely is 
the hazard of the individual oiTset, but also that the hazard when 
passed over to the company and combined with others, results in a 
reasonably reliable loss ratio which is transmuted into a moderate tax 
upon all who, being subject to the same risk of loss, have thus sought 
protection. 

The laws of probability were practically unknown to the ancients, 
though insurance in a very interesting form was practiced in Greece 
and Rome. The form was in loans to owners of vessels and cargoes at 
rates of interest far exceeding the usual ujwn safe securities, it being 
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stipulated that the loan should not be repaid at all if the property 
were destroyed. Insurance, therefore, made its first appearance as the 
handmaid of commerce, which office has been in later centuries per- 
formed by it in a degree that was inconceivable then. Of course, the 
additional interest upon such a loan was in reality an insurance pre- 
mium, charged as a consideration for the risk. Indeed, as has been 
shown in our day, a considerable part of the interest upon loans is in 
almost all cases really a premium charged because of the risk of the 
principal. But in those days, while the thing was known, its nature 
was not fully understood. 

The mathematical law of probability may be stated as follows : If 
in a large group of persons, for instance, to each of whom a certain 
thing appears a priori equally likely to happen, it does actually happen 
within a certain time to a certain number, then the risk that such will 
happen to one person in the group within such time may be repre- 
sented by a fraction of which the number to whom the thing happened 
is the numerator and the number composing the group is the denomi- 
nator. This may be stated in another way which may be even clearer, 
viz.: This fraction will accurately represent the probability that a 
given man in the group was one of those to whom the thing has hap- 
pened. For, indeed, the application of this principle to future hap- 
I)enings calls for an additional generalization and also for careful test- 
ing to determine whether the group was large enough to furnish a 
reliable average and whether the classification really admitted none 
but like hazards. Even then the result must be accepted as a guide for 
future estimates of the value of a hazard, with caution, until repeated 
testing has proved the correctness of the deductions in every respect. 

But, so far as the mere law itself is concerned, it is as well stated 
when we seek the chance that the event has happened to a particular 
man in the past as when we estimate the probability that it will hap- 
pen to a given man in future. It is this unity of the law of prob- 
ability that makes it useful as a means of prevision, and, therefore, 
as a foundation for insurance. We know the law to be reliable and 
we surmise that this, in turn, is because other laws, causing the phe- 
nomena which we are attempting to forecast, are themselves working 
with even and reliable regularity. In other words, our study of prob- 
abilities leads us to the conclusion that, strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as chance — though, so far as the power of the individual to 
control events, is concerned, of course there is and must be; but that 
causes are continually at work which explain all that happens and 
that, if our knowledge of these causes were perfect, we should find 
ourselves in a world of certainty. It follows, therefore, that no group- 
ing is or can be perfect, for, if we could know all the forces that are in 
operation, we should not merely know which in the group were out of 
place there but we should also know to which alone the event would 
happen and they alone would be in place there. It follows, therefore, 
that it is our task to classify and reclassify, knowing that at best the 
grouping is imx)erf ect and knowing also that if it ever became perfect, 
not only would our labors be at an end but that there would no longer 
be probabilities but merely certainties and so that insurance would 
be impossible. It is clear then, that insurance and the science of 
probabilities are both ephemeral things which will pass away when 
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man's knowledge is all-embracing. Perhaps, however, the time during 
which this omniscience is evolving, will be sufficient for our purpose; 
and we have at least this encouraging consideration that, if the group- 
ing could be "perfect, as our critics sometimes think or at least say that 
it ought to be, it would also be useless. Strangely enough, then, its 
utility depends upon its incompleteness and imperfection. But we 
are not on that account to neglect grouping things together which 
seem to us most nearly alike; for, do what we will in that regard, there 
will be imperfections enough in the selection, you may be sure. 

In fire insurance, where the determination of the amount of a pre- 
mium has been empirical, as a rule, you have seen a remarkable devel- 
opment in classification which, had it been accompanied by a similar 
evolution of scientific rate-making, would by this time have put you in 
possession by easy stages of the most wonderfully and perfectly 
adapted system known. Unfortunately, it was not so accompanied and 
the work of detemnining cost ratios, which are hazard ratios, has been 
deferred until this complexity has been introduced by the necessities 
of comi)etition. The most serious and important obstacles in the way 
of at this time making fire^rating a science arise from the great com- 
plexity of these classifications, none of which existed in the beginning. 
We have classifications by construction, by occupancy, by exposures, 
and each of these has sub^classifications almost without end. Then, 
as we shall see, it is also considered desirable to group by territories 
and likewise by time, measured by terms of years if not by single 
years. It is this which makes the labor of preparing the ratios seem 
so great, and, indeed, to many impossible — ^this and the enormous mass 
of data involved in each group. If the work had been entered upon 
when there was little attempt at classification, it would have been 
easy; and, since it would have kept pace with the complexity with 
which time has introduced and indeed would doubtless have suggested 
and determined that complexity, it would not now be difficult to keep 
the machine in motion. 

In life insurance, to digress for a moment, the development has, in 
this country especially, also been one-sided. The science of probabil- 
ities, together with its application to rate-making and other problems, 
has been brought to great perfection; but the grouping has been into 
one class only, viz. : lives, accepted as first-class, while lives which fell 
below the standard were unable to secure insurance at all. Naturally 
such a system has resulted in many lives being accepted which were 
regarded as on the line or very near it ; and within the year, the Amer- 
ican Society of Actuaries has, on the suggestion of Emory McClin- 
tock, actuary of the Mutual Life, and the greatest living member of the 
profession in this country, begun as its first great work, to construct 
with the co-operation of the principal companies mortality tables from 
their experiences for classes of lives, distinguished by heredity, occu- 
pation, personal characteristics and history. This is a great task, also, 
comparable only, perhaps, to the work which we are discussing, that of 
classifying and ordering the statistics of fire insurance companies, 
so as to determine the ratios of loss as to ecich class. It is significant, 
perhaps, that both branches of insurance, which have in the past been 
so one-sided in the development of their rate-making systems, though 
in ways diametrically opposite, should now apparently be approaching 
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the same goal of systematized and thoroughly classified statistical 
tables, showing the cost by classes. Fire insurance* should, it seems to 
me, come out with the most perfect and useful tables; for what is 
needed in life insurance is, perhaps, not so much further classification 
of lives that have all along been accepted but information as to rates 
which would be safe for the one-sixth part of those who have applied 
that have been rejected. This information the investigation will not 
develop and consequently the experiments in the field of insuring im- 
paired lives are being made by means of empirical modifications of the 
rates with eyes open for everything that can guide the classification. 
The fire insurance companies have, taking all. of them into account, 
embraced about all classes of property that are subject to the hazard of 
destruction by fire. The one-sided development of the business has 
not been narrow as has been the case in life insurance to a lamentable 
. degree. 

Perhaps a definition of the meaning which is by me attached to the 
Word "empirical" may not bo out of place. The fixing of a price, 
however cleverly and shrewdly done, without axitually computing the 
costSj is an empirical act. Most prices are thus fixed, to a great 
degree; for, while the sellers are loth to sell for less than, co^t, circum- 
stances at times compel it and, on the other hand, they are rarely slow 
to accept large profits over the cost if opportunity offers. But it is 
another matter for one to be offering his goods in the market without 
knowing whether the price he names is above or below the cost. This 
was the condition, however, in railway rates until very recently. 
There the rule of the markets : "Charge all that the traffic will bear" 
was and is yet followed; but there is this difference between the old 
days and these, that then the wisest managers did not know when 
thery were underbidding the cost while now there is close figuring 
done continually to determine that very matter. The situation in fire 
insurance has been similar to this. In both cases, it reflects great 
credit upon the acumen, skill and judgment of the men who have 
directed the business that the consequences have not been more ruin- 
ous; for they had nothing but the general result from year to year to 
guide them. 

In railroading, I have been informed, the old system, while fre- 
quently bringing out reliable profits from the whole business from 
year to year, was found to have caused the greatest inequalities and 
inequities, when it was once thoroughly examined into. It has been 
reported that the hasty and imperfect investigation of fire insurance 
experience that was recently made, showed a similar state of affairs. I 
may add that this was also imtil recently the fact, in a large degree, 
in a business so remote from insurance as banking. Bankers, whether 
making or losing money on the whole business, have not infrequently 
had little idea which customers, aside, of course, from the largest of 
them where the facts stuck out, as it were, paid a profit to the bank 
or even compensated it for services rendered. But in the best and 
largest banking houses this is now changed and close track is kept of 
each account by an infallible system, so that the banker knows of a cer- 
tainty whethei' the account is profitable. Thus, in leading New York 
banks, the account is duplicated by entries, showing when the value of 
deposited paper is actually reduced to possession by collection of the 
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same. Similar investigations also as to the cost of collecting caused 
the adoption of the charge for collection of out-of-town checks by the 
New York Clearing House. 

You will observe that in all the four great businesses which I have 
mentioned, fire insurance, life insurance, railroading and banking, the 
development has been from dealing with heterogeneous or mixed 
groups as if they were of one sort, to dealing with smaller and more 
thoroughly homogeneous groups. It is the mastery of details that 
counts in business nowadays and, the larger the business, the more 
imperative is the demand for this classification and study of details. 

The more classifications there are to be handled, the larger must be 
the statistical data from which deductions are made. The reason for 
this is that each classification stands wholly or in large part by itself 
and the ratio of loss must be determined for it separately, just as if it 
were the only class. Laying aside the question for the time, whether , 
one period, on account of improvements or the contrary, is to be con- 
sidered to have involved more or less risk of fire, the groups can be 
made up of different years' exposures, the losses for various years in 
that class being siunmed also to make a total. In this way, a sufficiently 
broad basis may sometimes be found for ratios in a class where the ex- 
posures in a single year are too few to yield a reliable average. The 
enormous mass of details which make up the experiences of the fire 
insurance companies is, in view of these things, seen to be a benefit 
and advantage and perhaps well worth all the additional labor which 
it entails. For, by reason of the great abundance of the material, it 
ought to be able to attain at least the following desirable ends, viz. : 
Thoroughly reliable conclusions as to the cost of insurance as to all 
the larger and more important classifications, including much inform- 
ation concerning the causes of fires in these classes, giving a basis 
for extra charges and for credits as well ; reasonably definite measure- 
ments of the hazards in all the less important classifications, the data 
being in each case much more plentiful than could otherwise have 
been expected. 

The value of a broad basis is well known to you all, and yet I 
am sure that an illustration will not be out of place. Common sense 
teaches us that, for instance, in tossing a cent the chances are even 
whether it shall turn up head or tail. But if it be thrown but once, 
it must have turned up one or the other, and if a judgment were based 
upon that throw only, we would have a certainty. And experience, 
as well as reason, teaches that there is no certainty that it will turn 
up once one way and once the other in two throws; nor just half the 
time one way and just half the time the other way in four throws 
or any other small number of throws. But what we mean by saying 
that the chances are even, is that in a very large number of throws 
the number of heads and the number of tails will be nearly the same, 
and that in an infinite number of throws they would be just the same. 
We expect the ratios found by actual throwing the coin, to corre8i)ond 
more closely to the chances which we determined by reasoning about 
the matter, the larger the number of throws. In the same way, the 
average fire loss which is drawn from a very large number of exposures 
will more accurately correspond to the real probability; and, other 
things being equal, it will be more reliable, the more exposures it is 
drawn from. 
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In order to get this broad basis, several companies, indeed many 
companies, will need to pool their statistics. This has been a stum- 
bing-block in the past, but is not likely to be such in future, when the 
advantages and the safety of such procedure are fully understood. 
I well remember the expression of disgust with which die suggestion 
was received by a friend of mine, high in the fire insurance world, 
more than ten years ago. The feeling was at that time that such a 
thing could be accomplished only by so exposing the experience of the 
individual company, that all its undei*writing mistakes would be an 
open book to its rivals. In addition to this humiliation, the managers 
also saw the possibility that their underwriting successes would give 
such indications to their rivals, that the advantage which they had 
enjoyed, would soon be lost. 

Of course, the statistics of the experiences of the companies could 
be pooled in a manner to involve just such disadvantages. Each com- 
pany might digest its totals by classes and give in the results, exjws- 
ing its own mistakes and successes. But if it were done in this way, 
in addition to this objection, there would be the further objection, 
that the grouping would have to be wholly predetermined, the data 
could not be rearranged as occasion seemed to demand, and the per- 
sons charged with responsibility for the results, could not know cer- 
tainly that the grouping had been made in precisely the form desired, 
so that their conclusions were drawn from just \the facts they assumed 
to be true. The experiences of life insurance companies could have 
been collected in a similar manner to make mortality tables ; but they 
never have been and few actuaries would be willing to assume respon- 
sibility for the result, if they were. The form in which the material 
is collected is, instead, in individual risk histories on cards. And, 
as soon as the cards come in, they lose their identity so far £is the 
company is concerned, and, in any event, they are not combined so 
as to show to anybody what that company's individual exi)erience has 
been. Of course, in collecting the data for the xk)o1, a company may 
and, indeed, should put the same together for its own guidance and 
advice. But it will not be known to other companies and, moreover, 
will be of greater value to the company itself, when it can compare 
its own experience with the experience of all. The task of reporting 
this mass to a central body in such a manner may seem gigantic, but 
it is really no more labor than to digest the data before sending it in. 
It is better and more economical to have the sorting done by one set 
of clerks, and under the supervision of the committee in charge. The 
same individual cards, too, ar likely in such case to be employed suc- 
cessivelj^ for different purposes, falling into new groups one after 
another, until all the information which they give is extracted. 

Mention has already been made of the desirability of having the 
material fluid, so to speak, so that it may be grouped into new and 
unexpected classifications, instead of being required to fall into pre- 
determined classes. All fire insurance men have preconceptions as to 
what the statistics, when thus brought together, will demonstrate. In 
order to deal with the subject at all, it will be necessary for the com- 
mittee in charge to recognize these preconceptions, as a means of 
determining the first forms of classification. But the first grouping, 
however skilfully made, is never likely to prove wholly correct. Many 
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of the preconceptions are sure to be erroneous; and, when this is 
shown, the material should be in such form that new groupings, sug- 
gested by the facts as they develop, may be adopted. 

There is one sort of hazard which deserves to be put to one side for 
separate consideration ; that is the conflagration hazard. Two things 
appear to be clear about it from the outset, viz. : first, that to get any 
sort of measurement for it, many apparently unlike hazards in all 
other regards, must be grouped together and, sjecond, that in order to 
get an average, periods much longer than one year must be* employed. 
When the method of properly measuring this hazard has been arrived 
at, it will also involve the necessity for recognizing, that reserves to 
cover it must take into account a period of much more than one year. 
Then the truth will come to light, that much of the fimds which are 
now held as surplus, are really reserves against this conflagration 
hazard, and that it is wisdom to accumulate such and folly to fail to 
do so. The liability on this account reminds one of what the actuaries 
call "suspended mortality" in life insurance. This means that the 
company which assumes that, because at younger ages it shows a great 
saving on the mortality estimates, the same salvage will apply straight 
through, forgets that the men who failed to die at forty, are merely 
reserved to make a larger number of deaths at the higher ages. Thus 
conflagrations are not expected every year, and such iwrtion of the 
premium as represents this hazard is not released when the year has 
passed, unless the risk is wholly off the books. 

This reference calls to mind the safety fund law of New York, 
which is, in a way, a recognition of this necessity for a special con- 
flagration reserve. Its defect seems to me to be that instead of being 
a provision directly to cover the conflagration risk, it is only indirectly 
so, since it acts as a special protection of otlier policy-holders against 
their reserve values being swallowed up by the conflagration. 

The inquiry is surely pertinent, in view of the trouble and expense 
which such an undertaking as this investigation would occasion. What 
is the good of the ratios anyhow ? Many consider that rates are made 
by competition, and that the idea of securing uniform rates without 
combination, is a foolish dream. And they reason that, since com- 
bination is necessary in order to sustain rates, and since by means of 
combination it is already demonstrated that they can be kept high 
enough to pay a good profit, the expense and labor to ascertain costs 
would be wasted. 

Much of this contention is justified. Too much must not be 
expected of the mere ascertainment of the costs. In manufactures, 
for instance, the cost is usually perfectly well-known to all parties. 
Yet undue competition has often brought about absolutely runinous 
conditions, and the excuse which is most frequently offered for trusts 
and combinations, is the practical impossibility of carrying on the 
business at all under free competition. Yet it is even worse to com- 
pete without knowing what you are losing when a certain price is 
made. In these very periods of cut-throat competition, the manufac- 
turer who has most completely in hand the information about costs, 
is enabled to inflict far worse injuries than he receives, while his 
adversary strikes in the dark and often injures himself instead of his 
antagonist. 
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Surely it is irrational to carry on a business in such a manner. 
Moreover, the fact that it is thus carried on, cannot be hidden from 
others and it creates unusual resistance to rating schedules. Men 
resent changes in their rates, anyhow, but yet more do they fight 
against them when they can set their judgment up against the under- 
writer, knowing that the latter cannot assign a reason for his opinion, 
and is, in fact, in doubt whether the rate should be so much or so 
much. Well do I personally recall the effect of a rating upon the 
property-owners in the country town where I was brought up — a rating 
which involved doubling many premiums. It was not comprehensible 
to the business men that these risks were good at the old rates the day 
before, but required the new on that day. It takes good grounds to 
justify such to the mind of the average man. And the resentment and 
ill-feeling occasioned in this manner and fomented by the surmise that 
the rate-makers do not know that the new rates are correct, result in 
movements against the companies, in laws against combinations and 
the like. 

But it is not merely as a means to avoid this sort of prejudice that 
accurate information as to costs would be useful. The fact that rates 
were thus determined would gain the good will of many. This infer' 
mation in simple form, would satisfy men that their interests were 
guarded in the working out of these problems, and that care was taken 
to make rates in proportion to the value of the protection. In my 
own short experience as a fire insurance man, I remember that a little 
talk about ihe underlying principles of insurance more than once dis- 
armed prejudice. If these fundamental principles were strictly 
regarded, as they would be under a system of scientific rating, it is 
difficult to see how a business man could offer a fair excuse for object- 
ing to pay what experience showed to be his just share of the losses 
and expenses of the business. 

If the tariff associations were abandoned, it is true that the mere 
fact that the costs had been accurately ascertained might not restrain 
undue competition. It would, however, be likely to have a steadying 
effect upon rates and might sen'^e ordinarily to confine the competition 
within narrow limits. Such, in any event, has been the effect in life 
insurance, so far as the regular companies are concerned. Moreover, 
since the purchaser of fire insurance buys a promise, instead of a com- 
modity, rates that are cut too much might, if the fact could be shown, 
create such fear of the security of the company as would cure the evil 
or keep it within bounds. It would be foolish to say that this effect 
can be depended upon, for we have the fact to face that for many years 
assessment life insurance has been liberally patronized, although charg- 
ing rates so insufficient that the safety of the insurance was imperilled. 
You also have known many instances where doubtful fire insurance 
has readily been accepted in order to save a little on the premiums. 
While this is true, however, the fact that most of the fire insurance 
is in companies that decline to meet the competition of notoriously 
unsafe concerns, shows that most business men do value security above 
a saving in rates. When the facts concerning the cost of fire insurance 
have come to light as to each classification, companies that for a time 
seek to do business at rates that are below cost, can be made to appear 
notoriously unsafe very readily, because they really would be so. Such 
would rarely be backed by substantial capital and would not be feared. 
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Another most important advantage that should flow from this de- 
termination of the costs of fire insurance is that it ought to contribute 
very much to the solution of the commission problem. It is well 
known that the difficulties concerning commissions had. their origin in 
the fact that certain classes of hazards were known to be more profita- 
ble than others, and this, not because of the superior skill of one com- 
pany over another in selecting risks of that class, but because of the 
fact that the rates were higher in proportion to the hazard. These 
classes came to be known as preferred, and, while the Western Union 
companies were doing nothing to show their preference for them, the 
non-union companies were emphasizing their choice by offering much 
larger commissions for preferred risks. With the costs accurately 
ascertained, the gross premiums may be made to accord with the net, 
with the same margin for expenses and profits, or with a different 
margin, as is thought wisest, and level or graded commissions will be 
provided for, precisely as the companies prefer. Moreover, it will be 
in their power to make any class of risks more or less profitable by 
changing the margin and thus to take it out of the possibilities that 
larger commissions shall be offered than all are able and willing to 
pay. 

Reference has already been made to the steadying effect which the 
mere fact that the costs have been ascertained, will be likely to have 
upon rates. This steadying effect, however, would be greatly increased 
if this cost were made the basis of reinsurance reserves as reported to 
the departments instead of such reserves being based upon gross premi- 
ums as at present. By "gross premiums" I mean the actual premium 
receipts for the year, "net" in the sense that cancellations and the like 
have been deducted. At the present time a company gets off with a 
smaller reserve charge, the more insufficient its premiums have been. 
Thus, if it accepts business for half rates, its reserves are half as much 
as if its rates were full In this manner insolvency is sometimes con- 
cealed for a time and the state's certificate of solvency becomes vain. In 
a recent annual report of the Massachusetts department, public atten- 
tion was called to the fact that by means of reinsurance an insolvent 
company might transfer its business to a concern that was not more 
solvent in point of fact, but that made an appearance of solvency, if 
charged under the rules with a reserve liability for only one-half the 
reinsurance premium, however inadequate that might be. 

The question is pertinent whether the cost schedules would be 
likely to be accepted by state legislatures as standards of solvency. 
As to this nobody can surely say; but we do know that a scientific re- 
serve was adopted as to life insurance companies and that the presence 
of this legal standard has had a wonderful steadying influence upon 
life insurance premiums in the regular companies. 

In this connection, it is worthy of remark that the legal reserve 
rules as to the valuation of life policies have not brought about abso- 
lute uniformity as to life insurance premiums. There are many varia- 
tions; but these are kept within reasonably narrow limits. In conse- 
quence, there is not much complaint about these differences. It must 
be conceded, though, that the problem in fire insurance is different; 
for in life insurance considerations as to the profit-earning i)ower of 
the various companies influences the choices, as also do personal pref- 
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erences and especial confidence in particular institutions. In fire 
insurance, on the contrary, so long as the company is safe, there is 
never much choice, and so the cheapest bidder gets the risk as a mere 
matter of business. But, on the other hand, it does not follow that 
because in life insurance an equilibrium of rates has not been the 
result of scientific reserve systems, it would fail to be the consequence 
of the adoption of such a system of fire insurance reserves. 

It is possible, too, that the companies might turn to the very de- 
vice for assuring that they can collect ample premiums that has long 
been employed by life insurance companies, viz. : to make the policies 
participating. This was tried in fire insurance many years ago, but 
had little then to recommend it. Now, however, the competition is 
hard and close and it is possible that often the insured would attest 
his confidence that the rates should be materially lower by being 
willing to pay the higher rate, provided the insurance was written, 
so that his policy would participate in the profits. Life insurance 
companies have by this means been enabled to collect one-fourth or 
more ovet the stock or non-participating rates, every cent of which 
extra premium is available if needed, to pay losses or expenses. In 
fire insurance, of course, great care would need to be exercised, and 
if this excess were subject to the payment of commissions, there 
might be no possibility of making the plan work. But, operated with 
caution, it might work all right, giving the insured lower actual cost, 
while assuring the company against the possibility of coming out 
behind. This may pr(Tve to be the ultimate solution of the problem 
of providing flexible premiums, in spite of the fixed cost ratios which 
investigation would discover. 

Another benefit that might flow from the establishment of a joint 
statistical bureau is that, gradually by a process of extension, the 
indemnity furnished by fire insurance companies might be widened 
to cover many risks which are now tabooed. Thus the hazard of loss 
by explosion might be investigated and, instead of excluding this 
risk of property loss, it might be included. Insurance is more valua- 
ble, the more inclusive it is; and, where the risk of loss from one 
cause is slight, it can hardly be covered except in connection with other 
hazards to the same property. In a like manner, the risk of the col- 
lapse of a building might be covered. As to the subject matter of 
insurance, there might also be the extension to cover profits which a 
business man loses through the stoppage of his business when his prop- 
erty is destroyed. Remuneration for such lost profits is nowadays 
strictly ruled out by all companies; if this could be covered safely, it 
would be well. In London, according to the press reports, the need for 
such insurance has become so pronounced, that a separate company has 
been organized to furnish it. 

It has been argued that the ratios which would be arrived at, 
would be vitiated by the fact that insurances for full value and insur- 
ances for only a part of the value would be grouped together. It is, 
to be sure, well known that both overinsurance and underinsurance 
have their perils for the company. Thus overinsurance tends to in- 
duce incendiaryism and underinsurance results in much protection 
being furnished for a small premium. Since most losses are partial 
and, indeed, for small parts of the value, a policy for one-half the 
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value or less often calls for as large a payment on the part of the 
companies as if it had been for full insurance. 

We have already seen that there can be no claim that the classifi- 
cation is perfect and, in fact^ that a perfect classification would be 
useless. In this regard, it must be conceded, I am confident, that the 
classification cannot be homogeneous. The costs as ascertained, will 
be higher, by some percentage not yet measurable, than it should be 
when full but not excessive insurance is carried, and lower than when 
a very small part of the value is insured or when excessive insurance 
is taken. But the cost ratios will represent the average, insurance 
being taken as men desire to take it, some too much, some too little, 
many approximately the right amount. These are, perhaps, in the 
present stage of the business and of our knowledge, the most useful 
ratios we could have. Deductions from rates, based upon such costs, 
might be allowed when full insurance is taken, and this is doubtless 
the best form for such discrimination to take — ^much preferable to 
fining the insured for not carrying full insurance and less likely to 
arouse resentment and cause retaliation in the form of adverse legis- 
lation. 

It has been asked again and again what effect these ratios would be 
likely to have upon the schedule system which has been so widely in- 
troduced and which unquestionably has served a very good purpose. 
It must be replied that nobody knows in advance. If anybody did 
know just what the ascertainment of these ratios will reveal and could 
prove to others that he knew it, much expensfe and trouble might be 
spared us. For myself, I have been interested in the Universal Mer- 
cantile Schedule from the moment I heard of the idea, and I procured 
a copy as soon as I could. It seemed to me then and it seems to me 
now both a step toward more intelligent treatment of the question and 
also an absolutely necessary precursor of scientific rating, showing the 
general methods which must be pursued and also the necessity for 
cost ratios, based upon actual experience, by means of which to con- 
struct a schedule, perfect and reliable. It has seemed to me to be a 
sort of John the Baptist crying in the wilderness, or a schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ. There can be no doubt that the results of an 
investigation will indicate the desirability of schedule rating and 
nobody, of course, will welcome more heartily the changes in the presr 
ent schedules, no matter how radical and sweeping, if correct and 
founded upon substantiated facts, than the able and ingenious gentle- 
men to whose prevision of the coming conditions and to whose in- 
defatigable labors we owe the present schedule. Scientific rating 
comes not to destroy the law nor the "profits," let us hoi)e, but to 
fulfill. 

Let us see what the investigation might be expected to yield in the 
way of information that would throw light upon the schedule. First 
of all, it ought to be able to determine for each class the loss ratios 
from various assiii^ned causes, differentiating also by comparing smaller 
groups, as to risks with and without certain improvements and fire- 
fighting appliances. By this process a close estimate, first, of the 
residual, unverified cost, and then of the costs because of deficiencies, 
etc., might be made. Surely many things, that in the opinions, even 
of persons who are most favorable to scientific rate-making must yet 
remain subjects for empirical modifications of the rates, are likely 
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during such an investigation, if properly conducted, to take definite 
form and in some cases to yield thoroughly reliable ratios for extra 
charges or allowances. 

Naturally the investigation, if attempted, would cover separate 
ratios for various territorial divisions and also ratios for different 
periods of time. These, together with the reports as to ratios of loss 
from different causes of fire, might solve the question which has 
troubled so many underwriters, whether there really is something in 
mere locality which affects the fire ratios favorably or unfavorably. 
The bearing of this investigation upon the Universal Mercantile 
Schedule, just because it claims to be universalj is manifest. 

Proper classifications will also enable the committee in charge of 
such an investigation to determine the influence upon the fire loss 
ratios, of single and multiple occupancies, of various sorts of occu- 
pancies, of exposures of every sort and nature. Such investigations 
will be intricate and it will greatly facilitate them if the information 
comes on cards, in the manner already indicated, so that they may be 
shuffled about and grouped again and again for different purposes. 
It ought to be possible to extract all the information that will be use- 
ful before the card is cast aside ; and, in order to do this, the amount 
of information contained upon each card will not need to be multi- 
farious. Comparatively simple groupings only should be called for. 

The labor of conducting such an investigation will be very great 
because of the enormous mass of material to be digested and because 
of the number of classifications that will be nfeeded. But, while ardu- 
ous, the work will not be difficult and will in the end prove simple and 
easy. None of the intricate and puzzling mathematical problems 
which actuaries have to deal with, when handling life insurance statis- 
tics, will here be encounte-red. A. perfectly clear head, a firm grasp 
upon the objects to be attained and unfailing insight into the methods 
by which the same may be secured, will help over the worst difficulties 
in classifying such a mass and drawing proper deductions from its 
statistics. The task would not be regarded formidable by skilled stat- 
isticians, except on the ground of the amount of data, and even that 
is not great when compared with the statistics which are often treated 
in connection with a national census. There is certainly nothing 
insuperable in the difficulties of the task ; and the work ought not to 
involve expense at all comparable to the probable value of the results. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, Mr. Dawson's valuable and scholarly paper will fail 
of its mission if it does not provoke some discussion. He has. given 
us some strong points and I should like very much to hear from Mr. 
S. H. Lockett on this pai)er. 

Mr. S. H. Lockett— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OF the Northwest : 

I have been honored with a request for a five-minute discussion 
of Mr. Dawson's interesting paper, but if one were compelled to stick 
to that text his stock of laudatory adjectives would be taxed to the 
limit. It is very gratifying to perceive in one who has devoted him- 
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self to another lino of business an appreciation of the fine points of 
another — points, be it said, that many of us are too apt to pass over as 
the refinements and hair-splittings of theorists. Mr. Dawson's refer- 
ence to the calculus of probability alone is one that can scarcely be 
made by any member of our profession without running the risk of 
being thought technical and impractical. And yet an appreciation of 
this law, consciously or unconsciously, is, at the bottom of all sound 
business judgment, an application of its principles, the secret of under- 
writing success. The longer a man's experience of worldly affairs and 
the sounder his judgment, the more nearly does he conform to the 
methods of the mathematical calculus in arriving at his conclusions. 
In fact, it is only by long experience that the judgment is ripened 
when the mind is not initially grounded in many mathematical prin- 
ciples, especially those affecting the law of probabilities. But there 
is a general tendency in our business to belittle the efforts of those 
who are earnestly trying to put into practice correct methods based 
on correct principles, and until there is a wider-spread recognition 
that so-called horse-sense methods are inadequate, scientific fire rating 
will make very little progress. Most of us have regarded scientific 
rating as a bright irridescent dream, and its pursuit in the past has 
been very much in the nature of rainbow chasing, but let us hope that 
the i)ot of gold at the end of the chase is more real than the fabled 
one over which the rainbow hovers. 

Owing to the very tendency mentioned a moment ago, scientific 
fire rating has many difliculties to overcome before it assumes a tangi- 
ble shape. As Mr. Dawson says, it may not be a task that would 
frighten a statistician to collect and assort the experience of the vari- 
ous companies, provided the companies would furnish the data. It 
is, however, a very different matter to apply the ascertained cost ratios 
to individual risks so as to produce rates that will be equitable and, 
when averaged, show an average profit. In other words, the work is 
only just begun when our statistics have been collected, sorted and 
tagged. It is unfortunate but it is true that we do not seem to realize 
that the preparation of a schedule which will utilize such statistics 
adequately is a stupendous undertaking. There have been many 
attempts at schedule manufacturing, some of them admirable in their 
way, but the chief fault with all has been that they have not had reli- 
able statistics on which to base their calculations. In fact, it is im- 
possible at the present time to prepare an adequate schedule for the 
very simple reason that we have had no fixed standards of comparison. 
Let us suppose that land surveyors go over a certain territory and 
establish bench-marks, and that various farmers find them in the way 
of their ploughing and remove the bench-markjs to other fields where 
they are not in the way. How much dependence could be placed after 
this upon the data already secured ? And how would the data already 
secured relate to future surveys based upon the bench-marks which 
were moved unbeknown to the surveyors ? Yet that is about what we 
have been doing in keeping our statistics and making our tariffs. 

It is easier, of course, to describe a trouble than to prescribe a 
remedy, and it would be presumption in any one individual for him 
to say that he had discovered a panacea for the rating evil. Yet 
everyone has his pet theory, and if we could only appoint a competent 
committee to select from the various theories held by us all those 
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which contained the best germs of sense, a good start might be made. 
It is practically useless to waste words in arguments and discussions 
made at random, as has been the ease heretofore. For instance, I 
have nursed a ]pet of this ilk which is a belief that all risks are made 
up of eleraents which are analyzable and classifiable and which should 
be recognized as identical no matter where they are found. Others 
believe that there is a mysterious something that makes a hazard by 
one name worse when called by another. And, indeed, it looks a little 
as though this were the fact, since classes with identically the same 
construction, hazards, occupancy and grade of employes will uni- 
formly reveal different loss ratios. I have tried to describe this unde- 
niable fact as "an intangible hazard peculiar to each class and not 
susceptible of analysis," Mr. Dean has revealed a more finished con- 
ception of it in his phrase "residuum of unanalyzed hazard," and both 
of us have been branded with the accursed word "scientist" by those 
who had other and perhaps better theories to advance. Mr. Moore 
believes that a schedule can be universal — a sort of skeleton key to 
unlock any rating situation — and starts with a flat basis rate ; IMr. Dean 
does not believe a single schedule can do justice to all classes and holds 
out for various bases; and personally, while I am inclined to Mr. 
Dean's views, I still lean a little toward the belief that there should be 
no basis rates and that, when the aqua regia of correctly kept statistics 
is thrown upon a rate, the "unanalyzed residuum of hazard" will be 
dissolved and be found to consist of well known elements. Doubtless 
you all — those of you who have given the subject serious thought — 
have similar beliefs or uncertainties of belief, and, as my five minutes 
are about up, I shall suggest, in conclusion, that if any organization 
intends to grapple with the schedule-making problem, a committee of 
liberal-minded, thinking gentlemen should be apjwinted to weigh all 
information, review all theories and perfect all plans, both as to keep- 
ing statistics and as to applying them in the form of a schedule. 

The President- 
Gentlemen, we are very glad to have this discussion and we should 
be glad to have further discussion from the floor. 

Mr. J. P. Hubble— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OF the Northwest : 

I have listened with great interest to Mr. Dawson's able paper 
upon scientific fire rating from an actuarial standpoint, and the very 
interesting discussion of it by Mr. Lockett. The subject is too large 
to be covered in two papers or two days, and I trust I will be pardoned 
for presenting a few of my thoughts bearing upon it. 

Fire insurance is a tax, and the function of the fire insurance 
industry is governmental. We are under bond to collect sufiicient 
premium to pay losses and expenses, to build up a surplus to meet con- 
flagration losses, and we should return to the capital invested a rea- 
sonable dividend. If we fail in this the companies' surplus and capi- 
tal, standing as surety on the bond, must make good the deficit. This 
phase of the business is well understood even by the laymen, and 
needs no arguments. 
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The converse of the propositon, that is, we are prohibited from 
collecting more than sufficient to meet the requirements as above stated 
by a law none the less inexorable though unwritten, and under a bond 
none the less binding and with penalties even severer for collecting 
too great a tax from any class or territory than prescribed by the law 
first stated. A violation of the second principle is penalized by inim- 
ical public sentiment which is crystallized into hostile statutes, adverse 
verdicts, and attacks through the press, as well as by all sorts of com- 
I)etition from nondescript adventurers and book-makers disguised as 
insurance companies. Hence the golden secret of our business is 
with us a just rate. Not too low, and thus jeopardize the capital in- 
vested; not too high, for we then lose the business, but a happy me- 
dium, a fair and equitable rate of taxation upon individual risks, 
classes and territory. I know a company that received $345,000 in 
premius over its own counter in New York City in 1897 with a loss 
ratio of 29 per cent. The rate war followed the next year. Bates on 
the Pacific Coast were maintained for many years at a figure which 
produced leas than 40 per cent, of a loss ratio, then came demoraliza- 
tion. Preferred business in Iowa has produced an abnormally low 
loss ratio on the class, now we have no rates. It is my prediction 
that if the rates on preferred business in Chicago are not voluntarily 
lowered by the local board that a short time will produce utter demor- 
alization on this class. 

The rate should be the measure of hazard, and as the loss wave is 
constantly fluctuating we must of necessity have a system that is 
more flexible, thus providing for the maintaining of an income with 
disbursements. Mr. Dean, in his Fire Rating as a Science, quotes 
physical measurement by Earle: 

"The real beginning of exact knowledge of science lies in measur- 
ing, and the faithful observer of Nature is always occupied in meas- 
urement. '****** All measurements are carried out by 
the use of a standard. To measure any quantity we have another 
quantity of the same kind. There must be something which does not 
change with reprard to its surroundings or measurements are impos- 
sible.'^ 

In this valuable treatise Mr. Dean suggests a method of measuring 
the fire hazard, that is, that our rate books or printed tariffs shall be 
called "cost estimates," that each risk be rated by schedule and its 
class number given it printed in the book. There should be two 
blank lines beyond the printed tariff which is the cost rate. 

I believe every speaker from this platform has urged the desira- 
bility, if not the necessity, of combined classification and experience 
as a necessary step to arriving at a correct rate. Mr. Dean is the 
first to suggest a plan to accomplish the desired result without having 
this information first. By his plan the premium is to be figured per 
thousand dollars insured. He proposes to print books of cost relations 
instead of tariff rates. These should be arrived at by the application 
of some proper schedule with percentage additions for defects and 
percentage reductions of the basis for improvements, thus establishing 
true relations. Then if the cost relation multiplied by the amount at 
risk fails to produce revenue, sufficient additons can be made upon a 
percentage basis and reductions arrived at in the same manner. Each 
class is numbered in the rate book, for instance : frame protected dwell- 
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ings class No. 1, unprotected class No. 2, brick mercantile buildings 
protected class No. 4, unprotected class No. 5, and so on through. 
When we realize the fact that 60 per cent, of the income of the com- 
panies is derived from two classes, that is preferred and mercantile, 
with their subdivisions of brick and frame, protected and unprotected, 
buildings and stocks, we can see how easy and practical it will be in a 
comparatively short time to arrive at an approximately equitable pre- 
mium income for the staples of our business, provided we keep a ledger 
account by class numbers in each state and how readily we can change 
our cost relations to follow the burning line up or down. It does not 
require the mastery of the science of philosophy to grasp and apply 
these principles. The plan is practical and practicable. It may be 
that statutory requirements, as suggested by Mr. Downing, will be 
necessary to produce this desired result, but we hardly think so. The 
printed cost relation will be the foot-rule, and like all standards of 
measurement may be empirical, but by using i)ercentages for increases 
or decreases the hazard may be accurately masured in a short space of 
tima The ancients had no word for treason but used the phrase 
"studying new things" to describe sedition. This thought is largely 
applied to our business to-day. It has been said that nothing is more 
conservative than one million of dollars except two millions of dollars. 
We might paraphrase that by saying nothing is more conservative than 
one insurance company except two insurance companies. We cer- 
tainly have got to change our present extravagant and cimibersome 
method of changing our premium income from the scheme now in 
vogue, which requires the expenditure of at least one-quarter of a 
million of dollars in money in Western Union territory, and what is 
more serious a delay of from one and one-half to three years in build- 
ing and testing a new schedule and promulgating the rates made there- 
under every three years. If a schedule meets the requirements of to- 
day it follows axiom at ically that it will be obsolete within three years, 
because conditons will change. I am a convert to Mr. Dean's theory 
and believe it is certainly worth a fair and unprejudiced trial. 

The President — 

The Committee appointed to name the Directors for the ensuing 
year are requested to meet in the adjoining room here at 9 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Lest our discussion should be all heavy, we have invited a pai)er 
entitled "The Bright Side." I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. 
J. F. Stafford, New York City. 

THE BKIGHT SIDE. 

Mr. J. F. Stafford— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OF the Northwest : 

Once upon a time there lived in Cincinnati a man by the name of 
"Casey ,'^ or Gallagher, or some such name, and in making a speech 
before the New York Field Men's Association, he took occasion to say : 
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"We are not a happy class of business men; when we have a fairly- 
profitable year we are dissatisfied, perhaps because we did not make 
more profit, or because some other company has made a larger profit 
than we have." This brought to his mind the anecdote of the two old 
ladies who met on the street one day. Mrs. Hennessey said : "Mrs. 
Casey, how is your family now ?" "Well," said Mrs. Casey, " 'Tis all 
well they do be exceptin' the old man ; he has been enjoyin' very poor 
health for some time, but this mornin' I heard him complainin' about 
feelin' better." 

And so it is in the business of fire underwriting, for we apparently 
delight in the poor state of health of many of the companies, and com- 
plain when the dark clouds commence to lift, and we are, as a conse- 
quence, deprived of an opportunity to express our pessimistic views. 

The quotation from Mr. Gallagher's sermon, together with the 
statement of a gentleman well known to you all, should I mention hia 
name, to the effect that my paper was impossible, inasmuch as there 
was no Bright Side to the insurance business, led me to forsake the 
idea of an instructive or statistical paper, and to throw myself on the 
mercy of the Association with a few light remarks. 

The business of fire imderwriting has been carried on for more 
than two hundred years, constantly enlarging in extent and scope, 
until, like the banking business, it has become one of the distinctive 
features of modern commercial society, and a factor that can no more 
be wiped off the face of the earth than can the telegraph, telephone 
or the railways. 

Perhaps the most valuable and noteworthy advance recently made 
by the fire insurance companies is the adoption and the putting into 
practical effect of the Mercantile Schedule System of ratings. New 
York City has recently undergone such a house-cleaning as has never 
before been known. The warmest friends of the plan, conceived by 
one of our foremost underwriters, did not dream of the practical bene- 
fits, both to the companies and the public at large, that are now seen 
on every hand in New York. 

The radical objection to flat ratings has always been the failure 
to properly discriminate between the new and old plans of construc- 
tion, exposure and inherent hazard of risks. The Mercantile Sched- 
ule, I believe, is as nearly fair in its ratings as our present knowledge 
of the necessities of the business will permit of. This system of rat- 
ing takes into account many defects and penalizes some of these faults 
by flat condition charges. 

The great army of New York brokers, and there are some four thou- 
sand of them, are ever alert for advantages to their own or prospective 
customers, and are most diligent in securing corrections of faults and 
subsequent reductions in rates. The results of the system are shown 
in the very much decreased loss ratio in New York City for the last 
six months, in contrast to any previous like i)eriod of time, and the 
situation, in consequence, seems to have a very Bright Side. 

The insurance business is not on its deathbed, as many would have 
us believe, and it is not going to the demnation bow-wows for lack 
of managerial ability, or lack of faith in the turn of the loss tide. Not 
in years has the time been more ripe for the purifying of the classi- 
fication of the business on the books, or for the securing and mainte- 
nance of adequate and just rates, for which the withdrawal and re- 
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insurance of so many companies, and the period of heavy losses we 
have recently passed through, the market has become restricted and 
the insuring public have now commenced to realize that the companies 
are not the high-handed robbers they have been so long prone to be- 
lieve; and that for indemnity that indemnifies they must expect to 
pay living rates. 

I believe that the day of the "Wildcat" Company is at an end, and 
it was not so long ago that I came across a i)olicy in the city of Omaha 
given the assured by some New York broker and issued by a company 
in Athens, Greece. I have never been able to trace the policy to its 
lair, for I can find no record of the existence of the company, and yet, 
the Bright Side of the situation appealed to me most forcibly, and I 
could but wish that some of our iiTitable loss claimants, whose books 
are carelessly, but conveniently, left on top of the safe the night of 
the fire, might be transported to the land where that policy first saw 
the light of day, for in Greece, as you are undoubtedly aware, when a 
fire occurs, the owner or tenant is marched off to jail, to remain in 
durance vile until his innocence is proven. 

Speaking of loss claimants reminds me that tliere is given a Bright 
Side to Conflagrations. Why is it that every time a disaster of this 
nature appears in the newspapers the pessimist immediately predicts 
imtold calamity to the business of fire underwriting in general? I 
honestly believe that conflagrations are, in a measure, beneficial both 
to the insured city and to the insurance companies. Do they not 
promote business and induce those who do not carry indemnity to 
insure? Why, in this city, Chicago, with its wealth of magnificent 
buildings, immense population and its beauty from an architectural 
standpoint, do you believe that such a city could exist but for the one 
hundred and sixty-five millions of dollars that was wiped out of exist- 
ence by the fire of 1871 ? You might, perhaps, have had as great a 
city, for its location stamps it as a commercial center, but would it 
not have been cramped and ill-looking, with many old-fashioned 
buildings and dilapidated structures, whereas you now rarely see such 
a building, and then it is generally pointed out as a landmark. 

Assuming that a conflagration benefits a city, so does it benefit the 
insurance companies. Following the fire we note the improvements in 
the construction of buildings, streets, water mains and fire apparatus; 
the study for protection and the careful elimination of the fire hazard. 
The public has been given a practical demonstration of the fact that 
insurance companies must anticipate conflagrations and provide for 
such contingencies, and the more intelligent of the insuring public 
realize that we are not unreasonable in our present demand for ade- 
quate rates, which will produce sufficient premiums to pay for the 
hazard and liability assumed, and then leave a moderate margin of 
profit on the capital invested. 

Without these great fires we find a gradual lowering of the rates, 
and a steady and systematic fight against the companies; not only by 
the Legislatures, but by the insuring public, and, I am sorry to say, 
by a few of the agents of the companies, so that slowly but surely the 
underwriters' profits vanish from sight ; as it is a well-known fact that 
it is the heavy, steady drain of small losses that wipe the companies 
out of existence; not always the conflagrations. 
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The situation is not as dark as it might be. Why should we assem- 
ble and hold melancholy meetings, clad only in sack-cloth and ashes, 
T/hile the bankers, the life insurance men and the telephone people 
hold their conventions and speak only of the Bright Side of their 
prosjyects? Are wo the only business men in the United States who 
are not onto our jobs? Not by a good deal. We are as happy and 
cheerful as the best of them. We realize the situation and the many 
complications of the business, but we also appreciate the great possi- 
bilities of our chosen profession, and there is no time for weeping and 
wailing. 

There is no time for the x)essimist. We need and wejiave with 
us the optimist, and the optimist is the fellow who will win out. 

If some of the authorized companies were insolvent and could 
not pay their obligations, it would be different. This business is 
largo and widely extended, covering the poor man's cottage, the sky- 
scrapers, railroad property, and nearly everything inflammable, and 
yet, with liabilities in force of over twenty-one billions of dollars in 
this country alone, the companies paid out over one hundred and 
thirty millions in losses during the year 1900, and paid dollar for 
dollar, besides paying for the property burned in Ottawa, Canada. 
The honest and just claims v/ere paid promptly, cheerfully, and with- 
out hesitation, as they always have and always will be. 

A great, responsible and honorable business in the United States 
is the banking business, yet we hear of banks closing their doors after 
an examination and of the paying to depositors of only small per- 
centages of the bank's obligations, and then only after some delay. 

With the failure of a bank, the public is invariably made to suffer, 
while in our business tlie weaker company is usually taken care of by 
the stronger, and though the stockholders may loose, the policy-holder 
is paid, the public doe® not suffer, and we are given another illustra- 
tion of the Bright Side of the business. 

The Special Agent ; he who is the subject of criticism at all times, 
and at whose door numerous troubles are laid, deserves mention, if 
only by a few words. I have heard of this fellow; of his hard and 
rocky road through life; of how he is obliged to stand duck-fashion, 
first on one foot and then on the other; of how, when a mistake is 
made, he is always the scai)e-goat ; how, when a risk bums, he. is always 
to blame. I have heard that tlie poor fellow is not even permitted to 
make a mistake; that he is driven from pillar to post collecting bal- 
ances, adjusting losses and working day and night; pouring over books 
and figures until long past midnight, and then being, perhaps, obliged 
to get up before dawn in order to reach an early train. 

A good many <?pocial agents pity themselves, and yet they invari- 
ably find a Bright Side to their lives. He surely sees a Bright Side 
every time his salary is raised, and the more frequent the raise, the 
more frequent becomes the manifestations. He experiences more 
thrills of joy, I believe, than any other man in the insurance busi- 
ness. He never has anything to worry over, as he draws his salary 
and expenses as regularly as he takes his meals. In troublesome times 
he stirs up the animals, and encourages them to the brink of exter- 
mination. From the vantage ground of middle man, he sees on one 
side of him the Local Agent and starvation; on the other side, the 
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Manager or General Agent and damnation. But when the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, you will see him smiling as he puffs his two- 
for-a-quarter cigar;- perhaps, as the late Billy Baxter would say, a 
cigar that looks as though it had skin disease and smells like shoeing a 
horse. 

It is the pessimistic Special Agent ; the one who deplores the great 
fire waste; the ruinous reduction in rates; the fierce competition; the 
unjust taxation; the obnoxious laws, and everything in general — ^he 
is the one who has much to do with the situation when it becomes far 
from bright. He is sympathetic with the Local Agent ; he sides with 
him in his complaints, and he is constantly casting about for a chance 
to secure a lower rate or a change of form beneficial to the assured, 
but detrimental to the company; so, he winds up by bringing chaos 
about his head, and then wonders why it is. 

I know of at least one Special Agent who is an optimist. He 
sometimes visits high-grass towns; but he has such faith in human 
nature that he really believes all IS gold that glitters, as I have 
known him to read a very ejihaustive paper on the subject of "Gold 
Bricks." 

As an illustration of his looking on the Bright Side of things, 1 
want to mention a little incident that occurred in the State of Mis- 
souri. It seems that our friend arrived in a high-grass town, put up 
at a high-grass hotel and after a hard day's work insi)ecting the many 
risks in that high-grass city of five hundred souls, he bethought him- 
self of the fact that it was time for dinner. He had just left Kansas 
City and the Baltimore Hotel, so he was in no mood to partake of 
"Roast beef, corned beef, beef heart and pork and beans. What'll you 
have to drink, tea or coffee ?" so he simply glanced at Her Highness, 
the waitress, and quietly asked for a dish of ice cream. As he was a 
good-looking chap, the girl was anxious to please, so she leaned over, 
and in a confidential whisi)er said : "We haven't any ice cream to-day, 
Mr. Townley, but we have some real nice white navy beans." 

Somewhere I once read, or someone once said to me, "Do not look 
for trouble or discouragement in your work ; bring sunshine into your 
business; let its rays light the work you have to do." It is a truth, 
though an unfortunate one, that some people have such a liking for 
trouble that they cannot enjoy eating honey for thinking of what 
might have happened if the bee had stung 'em. 

We can all look back and see a path that, at its commencement, 
seemed narrow and hard to tread, and yet, it has widened year by year, 
as we have broadened in our experience and wisdom. We look ahead 
and can see possibilities without end, and a business that is as fasci- 
nating to a student of insurance as the study of the electrical hazard is 
to the wizard Edison. While we cannot penetrate the destinies of the 
future; yet, the incentive to push forward is strong within us, for we 
are all striving for advancement in our chosen and honorable profes- 
sion. 

Be cheerful, then; cultivate the spirit of good-fellowship; let your 
light so shine that you will not know the meaning of discouragement 
or failure. 

Don't knock: and if, when you are tired, when losses have gone 
wrong and the worries of the day seem to make you ill-tempered or 
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pessimistic, just cheer up, and remember that every dark cloud has a 
Bright Side. 

The Presidentr— 

I would be glad to hear some discussion on this paper. 

(1^0 response.) 

The President— 

We have finished our program for this afternoon and if there is 
no discussion we will adjourn till to-morrow morning at 9 :30 o'clock. 

Whereupon an adjournment was taken to 9 :30 o'clock a. m., 
September 26th, 1901. 
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SECOND DAY. 



MOKNING SESSION. 

Thursday, September 26, 1901. 

President McGregor called the Convention to order at 10 

o'clock A. M., saying: 

I will ask if the Committee on the President's Address is ready 
to report, Mr. Eddy, chairman. 

Mr. Eddy- 
Mr. President, the Committee is ready, if you are prepared to 
receive it now. 

The President — 
We will be very glad to receive it now, Mr. Eddy. 

Whereupon Mr. Eddy, Chairman of the Committee to whom 
was referred the President's Address, read the following report: 

KEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S 

ADDRESS. ' 
Mr. Eddy— 

Your Committee, to whom was referred for consideration the Pres- 
ident's Address, respectfully beg leave to report that the only recom- 
mendation in the address pertains to the selection of a Library Com- 
mittee, and, to carry out the suggestion, we recommend that Section 
22 of the By-laws be amended by the substitution of the word "Asso- 
ciation" for the word "Board" in the third line, so that the entire sec- 
tion as amended will read : 

"The Board of Directors shall appoint, at the beginning of their 
term, a Library Committee consisting of three members of the Asso- 
ciation who shall be residents of the city of Chicago, who shall have 
special charge of the Library and library property of the Association. 
Such Library Committee shall appoint a suitable x)erson as Librarian 
and Custodian of the Library and other property." 

To comply with Section 35 of the By-laws, we respectfully pre- 
sent the foregoing resolution and ask that it lay over until the next 
regular meeting for adoption under the rule. 

H. C. EDDY. 

JOHN P. HUBBLE. 

JOHN MARSHALL Jr. 

J. M. RICHARDS. 

R. L. RAYNOLDS. 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of this Committee, carrying 
with it an amendment to the By-laws, which, under our rules, can 
not be accepted now, but must be laid over to be acted on finally at the 
next meeting, a year hence. 

A member moved that the report of the Committee be accept- 
ed, which motion was duly seconded. 

The President — 

Moved and seconded that the report and recommendation of the 
Committee be accepted. Are there any remarks? If not, all those 
in favor of the motion will signify it by saying Aye, contrary No. 
It is carried and will take such course. 

Is the Committee on Nomination of Directors for the ensuing 
year ready to report, F. H. McElhone, chairman ? 

(There was no response.) 

The Committee evidently is not ready. 

Last year we had a paper on "The Influence of the Adjuster upon 
Underwriting," which was very ably delivered, and was discussed at 
some length. This year I have asked that one of the leading adjusters 
of the Western States give us a paper somewhat along the same lines 
from his point of view, and we will have pleasure in listening to Mr. 
W. J. Greer, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who will talk on "Adjustments 
and Public Opinion." , 

ADJUSTMENTS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

Mr. W. J. Greer— 

Mr. President and Genilemen of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OP the Northwest : 

It is with pardonable pride that the fire underwriter may look 
upon the present state of development of the resources of this country, 
the financial and commercial progress of the past decades, and reflect 
upon the prominent part his chosen profession has had in it. That 
fire insurance, from its inception a powerful factor in that wonderful 
progress and development, has long since become a positive essential 
in the transaction of business, has been fully recognized by the public. 
They have learned to rely upon the principles of underwriting as the 
basis of commercial credit and the mainstay of enterprise, and, only 
when reinforced by the insurance contract, are values considered 
valuable, or security conceded to secure, and thus the lender lends, 
and borrowers borrow, that buyers may buy and sellers sell. 

But why, asks the underwriter, does not the confidence and good 
will of the public follow their' patronage ? If the people universally 
turn to indemnity, as a necessity in the conduct of business, what is 
the cause of antagonism between these two, who should be friends, 
not enemies ? 
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To a lack of knowledge, on the part of the i)eople, of the aims and 
purposes of fire underwriting, has been attributed responsibility for 
their attitude, and much has been said and written in support of the 
view that education will remove the cause and destroy the effect. Be- 
yond doubt, this is, in a large measure, true, as it is no more than stat- 
ing the truth, to say that ninety per cent, of the people who criticise 
our business know nothing of the subject, but are simply playing 
"echo" to some equally well informed "philosopher" whose oratory 
flows in exact proportion to the insurable value of the property he 
"don't." own. 

Wherever you find an honest man who does his own insurance 
thinking, and who has given even the most meager attention to the 
principles of underwriting, has simply glanced at "debit" and "credit," 
or particularly if he has attempted a microscopical search for under- 
writing profit, take him by the hand; he is a friend of fire in- 
surance, and, in case of loss, invariably a man of whom the Adjuster 
delights to report "fair and honorable in all his claims and satisfied 
with the adjustment." 

One cause of dissatisfaction has lain in the fact that there is, in 
every man, a degree, pronounced or otherwise, of conservatism, which 
impels him to consider the price. We buy and sell bacon, flour or 
sugar, and the consumer pays the established price cheerfully. Why? 
For the one reason that he knows what bacon, and flour, or sugar are 
worth. He knows something of the cost of production. His discern- 
ment tells him whether the margin of profit is reasonable or excessive, 
and whatever may be said of human selfishness, those men are scarce 
who, whether they admit it or not, do not, at least witJiin themselves, 
concede to all the right to a fair return. It is but one of the evi- 
dences of advancement, that the underwriter has recognized that the 
public have a right to know what it costs to make and sell indemnity. 

It has been the subject of frequent remark that business men give 
little thought to the subject of what the contract means, or the mutual 
obligations imposed, but simply "carry insurance," but the under- 
writer who will analyze present conditions, must observe that the 
public are gradually awakening to a realization that they have an in- 
terest in the success of underwriting, where legitimately conducted, 
and it is to-day a fact, that a large proportion of the business men, 
the larcre owners of property and men of affairs in this country are 
displaying a disposition to look into the subject of fire insurance 
and a desire and intention to know of its purposes and workings. Day 
by day their impressions are formed less upon "borrowed" opinion. 
Fire underwriting is more and more brought before the bar of their 
own judgment. What the verdict will be depends upon fire under- 
writing itself. So shape the conduct of your business as to truly 
interpret the principles of fire underwriting and the education will 
be of the right kind. 

But there are some people whom just bare education will not edu- 
cate. In my early youth it was my questionable privilege to sit under 
a pedagogue of the old school, who worked from the theory that the 
way to educate a boy was to "pound" it in. Our judgment of his 
method was more or less warped by prejudice, but we had to admit 
he got results, and, like he, we thought it was being "pounded" in, 
but in the calmer environment of later years, I can see that all he did 
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was to "stimulate" a desire to learn. Even he never "pounded" a 
jot of education into a boy who would not learn, and "the child is 
father of the man." We believe the principles of our profession, 
wherever understood, should win appreciation, but there is a certain 
proportion of the human family, who have annexed unto themselves 
(I believe it to be an acquired taste) a prejudice against all property 
interests. This, it is true, they outgrow as their "rating" increases 
at "Brads treet's," but in most cases they furnish the recruits to that 
school of thought where "corporations" are denied the right of exist- 
ence and are declared to be an infringement upon the rights of the 
people. 

Education will reach the mass of the people, but the underwriter 
will still encounter a share of the capricious hostility, which we know 
does exist toward all commercial corporations. 

This was to be a paper bearing u]x>n the relation of Adjustments 
to Public Opinion, and lest it be suspected we stray from the subject, 
let me suggest that I seek to make the point that the kind of edu- 
cation which counts for most, in promoting harmony between the pub- 
lic and the underwriter, is that which occurs before the loss, rather 
than after. If a man has for years looked upon fire insurance as an 
institution of mystery, and Adjusters as unworthy of confidence, his 
attitude and claim will be wari)ed to conform. Many an honest 
citizen, respected in his community for uprightness, has started to 
adjust his loss "backwards," because he has heard his neighbor say, 
or has otherwise acquired the notion, that the companies are unfair, 
and Adjusters their cunning emissaries. Kot a little of the so-called 
"friction" in adjustments can be traced to this erroneous idea. 

That adjustnients, however, do exert a permanent influence upon 
Public Opinion, is as undeniably true as it is natural. The occurrence 
of a fire loss is a "mile-post" in the business career of every honest 
man, and in the process of adjustment, that man must form im- 
pressions, either favorable or otherwise, which will ever control his 
judgment of companies, individually and collectively, and of under- 
writing as an institution. 

"You never know people until you live with them," says the old 
adage, and if I may add a word to so venerable and trite a saying, I 
would offer the opinion that you come pretty near it in adjusting a 
loss. All the character in a man comes to the surface. If he is fair 
there, he will be fair anywhere. If nature made him so that he 
wants just a shade the best of it, or won't trade, the Adjuster makes 
the discoveiy early in the proceedings. If by inclination he is dis- 
honest, "out-croppings" are likely to appear before proofs are signed. 

Many men are honest, some scrupulously so, — because it is hon- 
esty, — others just barely so, because it is the best policy, while others 
are of varying degree between the two. Degree and motives vary, 
but the majority of men are honest; are prepared to grant a "square 
deal," and exi)ect the same in return, but, by a law of nature, men 
differ in their conception of things, and thus it is that not all honest 
men are fair, and we find it sometimes regarded that the only "square 
deal" is the one that "squares" with our rule, but we do know to a fixed 
certainty that an honest man is oi)en to conviction. It may prove, as it 
certainly does, more difficult to reverse the judgment of one man than 
is the case with another, but the honest man has never yet been bom 
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who is not open to conviction when brought face to face with the right. 

It is the duty of an Adjuster to determine the true amount of a 
loss within the terms of a contract between the assured and the com- 
pany. His first duty is to the company. He should work from the 
view that he is there to protect the rights of his principal, and his 
conduct throughout all negotiation should be framed from that stand- 
point, and none other, but if there dwells within that Adjuster the 
desire to so accomplish that end, as to add another honest man to the 
friends of his company, and of underwriting, then he has grasped 
the highest conception of his duty. 

In one way only is this result attained. Win your claimant's con- 
fidence. It has been said that ability to handle men is an essential 
qualification. Do not lay too much stress on mere "handling'' of 
men. Lead men to see that you are actuated only by a desire to prop- 
erly protect your company's interest; then so conduct your share 
of the transaction, as to merit confidence and respect, and men will 
"handle" themselves. 

To learn, then, to obtain the confidence and respect of claimants, 
should legitimately be, not only the aim, but the yearning desire of 
every Adjust^er, and he who treasures the indomitable purpose to 
learn that secret, and learns it well, is the Adjuster who will achieve 
the highest distinction in his profession. 

The first thought which comes to us is that the confidence of a 
claimant comes only through fair and honorable dealing, as certain 
it is that no claimant ever reposed the slightest confidence in an Ad- 
juster whom he did not first believe to be fair; but there are men whose 
confidence will not be won by mere fairness alone, and this becomes 
more and more pronounced a truth as time goes on. As the stalwart 
business man comes to know more and more of the principles of fire 
underwriting, will he observe that when he paid the premium he 
bought fairness and paid for honorable dealing, and just in the de- 
gree that he is himself true to instincts of honor will he demand 
fairness in the company's representative, not as a matter of favor, 
but as his right and your duty. Such a man may gratefully acknowl- 
edge the Adjuster's fairness, but you are there to settle a loss, to meet 
claims put foi-ward backed by all the fervor of honest conviction, and 
if excessive, it is your duty to know it, to show him where, to point 
out the inaccuracies, to take your position and win your claimant 
to meet you where the right is, and, if you would succeed in the 
measure you hope for, you want more than his mere admission that 
you mean to be fair. If you are equipped to show such a man that 
you know what values are; that you have a knowledge of the line of 
goods he sells, or the class of proi)erty involved ; that you know what 
a fire damage is, then, irrespective of what may have been his first 
impression, he now believes in you; you have commanded his respect 
for the value of your judgment, and confidence flows to you as natu- 
rally as water runs down hill. 

IProgress is the demand of the times. All lines of commercial 
activity are marching onward to greater things^ The more a mer- 
chant or manufacturer becomes master of the detail of his own busi- 
ness, the greater will be his demand upon that Adjuster, who would 
dex)end upon the value of his judgment, to win for him the confidence 
of such a man. The lesson is obvious. The Adjuster must keep pace 
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with the times. He should realize that the extent of his usefulness 
is determined by the value of his judgmeut, and remember, that how- 
ever great may be his achievement^ he can never know half enough. 

Kecorded in memorj' only, upon the records of this Association, 
are the names of men who attained to the ideal as Adjusters. They 
passed beyond the Kiver, mourned not alone by the members of this 
body, not alone by their associates, but by innumerable friends whom 
they met and won in the adjustment of fire losses. Those men were 
not only fair and honorable in their dealings with the public; they 
' were more. They knew what a loss was, and that fact stamped a value 
upon their judgment, which forced conviction, and won the confidence 
and friendship of those with whom they came in contact. If their 
memory is an inspiration, then look for the secret of their strength; 
you will find it laid in the fact that they were not content to be re- 
garded as merely fair, but had learned to "command" the confidence 
of the people. 

But unfortunately there is another side. There are people who 
are not open to conviction, whom neither fairness, nor knowledge, 
nor honorable treatment will appeal to, and who never can be edu- 
cated to appreciate that the fire insurance contract is one of mutual 
obligation. In an adjustment, their every thought and act springs 
from a purpose, that, irrespective of means or methods, they will 
extract every dollar that circumstances may render possible. 

This is a condition which more or less must always exist, and these 
people must be dealt with and their extortionate claims met. The 
Adjuster who would protect his company against imposition, has need 
of a knowledge of values and judgment as to the amount of a loss, 
here as nowhere else, and is required, more than ever, to know where 
right ends and wrong begins. 

It is from this class of claims that much of the adverse criticism 
of adjustments emanates, but is none the less the duty of the Adjuster, 
here as in all cases, to determine where the right is and set his course 
by that star. If he is entrenched in his position by a knowledge that 
he is right, and shall have discharged all the obligations of honor, and 
still naught but adverse criticism results, let him accept it as a vastly 
greater compliment than commendation. It will be some consolation 
to reflect that this man's measure was taken by Public Opinion in his 
community, long before the loss occurred, and while outward sym- 
pathy may find expression, yet the honest people know who is right. 

It is sometimes urged that expediency dictates this or that. It 
is an accepted principle that the assured — the sufferer — is entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt, and few adjustments occur where this 
principle is not given more or less prominence. It is a question in 
my mind whether there is any expediency beyond this point. If by 
a display of stubbornness, a claimant may extort an unreasonably 
excessive settlement, what shall be said to his honest neighbor who 
has asked and received but a hundred cents on the dollar? If that 
neighbor be honest, says one, it makes no difference what other people 
may accomplish by dishonesty. True, but there are degrees of hon- 
esty, and I question whether human nature does not, in that trans- 
action, find a temptation to doubt whether honesty is the best policy, 
or virtue really does bring its own reward. 
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Adjusters! remember you can not expect to convince a claimant 
of a proposition of which you have not first convinced yourself. Do 
not forget that the claimant is your agent's customer, and in many 
cases his intimate friend. You want the confidence of that agent, 
just as you do that of the assured. It is a duty you owe him, that 
your judgment of his client and the claim shall not merely reflect your 
own prejudices. Have a reason for your conclusions, and you will 
have the support of all good agents. 

'Agents! when your customer complains of the Adjuster, suspend 
judgment. Adjusters will make mistakes as long as they are made 
of human clay, but if you find your client wrong and the Adjuster 
right, be at least neutral and do not throw the weight of your influence 
against the Adjuster, but remember that both of you are earning your 
bread in this business, the true principles of which it is the privilege 
of each to promote. 

Public Opinion will take care of itself if the Adjuster will adhere 
to a spirit of broad-minded fairness, never losing sight of the fact 
that it is his duty ; his duty to the company ; his duty to the public ; 
his duty to himself, to know what a loss is, and above and beyond all, 
to know w^hy he knows, and will then stand for the old Spartan prin- 
ciple, "that which is just is equal — that which is equal is just." 

The President — 

Gentlemen, Mr. Greer's very able paper certainly deserves and 
demands some discussion at our hands. We have here a great many 
men who have had great experience in adjusting fire losses, and we 
want to hear from some of them. We would like very much to hear 
from Mr. H. H. Friedley on Mr. Greer's paper. 

Mr. H. 11. Friedley— 

Mr. President: I am glad to avail myself of the privilege of 
emphasizing one or two points in the most excellent address to which 
we have just listened. It has been my pleasure to adjust losses with 
Mr. Greer and I know how honestly and faithfully he works for the 
interest of the company, having in mind at all times the rights of 
all parties. 

I think I am safe in saying that the majority of the men present 
in this hall have had more or less experience in the adjustment of 
losses. This taken for granted, I need not, in the short time that I 
will take, attempt to name but two avenues through which managers 
and loss clerks* could greatly aid in arresting Public Opinion against 
the Adjuster and turning it in favor of him and his company, when 
needed under moat trying circumstances. 

One of these difficulties we find in the policy forms upon which 
the policy contract is written. There is no commercial business or 
enterprise that is traduced and imposed upon like the business of 
fire underwriting. To illustrate: if a salesman employed by our 
good friend, Marshall Field, was to quote to a purchaser the price of a 
yard of cloth, to which this purchaser should agree, and then this 
same salesman should afterwards conspire with this same purchaser 
to deliver a yard aiid a quarter or more for this money paid for the 
yard, I apprehend that either the clerk would not hold his position 
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any length of time, or that Mr. Field would not at the end of the sea- 
son count up very much net surplus. Doubtless you would find both 
the purchaser and the salesman working* together to create a Public 
Opinion upon which they could fall back for approval. 

Again, if Armour & Co., or Swift & Co., or our good friends the 
Dold Packing Company, should send out a salesman to sell 1000 lbs. 
of hams, and after the price was agreed upon and then after the sale 
was made, an effort would be made upon tlie part of this salesman 
and the purchaser for the delivery of the sides and shoulders, or per- 
haps the whole hog, I think the principals would object ; but in case 
of a fire loss, the only noise heard in such a transaction would be the 
bewailing squeal of the Adjuster, who would have neither the sup- 
port of the broker or agents or the assured, nor even Public Opinion, 
in his efforts to properly adjust the loss under the contract. It is no 
new thing for the Adjuster to find the policy contract drawn entirely 
in favor of the assured. Every avenue of escape for the company is 
closed; every cunningly devised scheme that can be thought of by 
the agent, or the broker controlling the line, that would in any way 
benefit his patron, is put in the policy form and consented to by the 
company; and then, after the fire and the adjustment is to be made, 
this same agent and broker, interested only in behalf of the assured, 
attempt from the very moment the fire is reported to creat a Public 
Opinion in behalf of the assured. The Adjuster often is expected to 
have but little to do except to fall in and pay out his company's money 
or invite adverse public criticism, so much feared by the companies. 

They now draw irregular policy forms so as to either cover or ex- 
clude everything on earth that may benefit the assured in any way. 
Why, a few days ago when the Adjusters met at the Dold Packing Co. 
loss — a risk that was not especially sought after by the companies, 
and which was declined by many, we found the policy form provided 
that the assured should be excused from the application of the 80 per 
cent, co-insurance clause, if the loss did not exceed 5 -per cent., and 
in the same fine print was a further provision that if the loss exceeded 
80 per cent., then the clause should not be applicable. Now, for the 
result: As stated before, this risk was not sought after by under- 
writers for reasons well known to men in this room. Any company, 
whether responsible or not, could have had any sized line it wanted on 
this risk. The assured was scouring the earth for insurance. Yet the 
companies that did write this wrote it with this most vicious form. 
The result: On Warehouse "D" a sound value of $300,000 was found. 
All the insurance that the parties was able to procure amounted in 
round figures to $120,000. With the 80 -per cent, regularly applied, 
this would have required them to carry $240,000 insurance. If this 
had been the case, the companies would have been entitled to one half 
of the salvage taken from this wreck. Under ordinary circmnstances, 
if the fire had occurred in the winter time, or in any reasonably cool 
weather, there should have been at least $50,000 to $60,000 saved on 
this wrecked warehouse stock. As stated, if the regular 80 per cent, 
co-insurance clause had been applied, then the companies would have 
received in return one-half of whatever net salvage there was, which 
would have been a considerable credit on a loss statement, and would 
have saved an amount equal to many, many premiums. What excuse 
was there for such a form as this? What reason can companies give 
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for making such contracts ? Nothing except that the broker desired it. 
If policies are written upon such forms on business that is not espec- 
ially desirable, to what lenght will companies go on good business? 

In years gone by, household furniture forms were written with 
specific amounts covering on musical instruments and perhaps other 
special articles. I do not know what statistics show, but I venture the 
assertion that if the records of the companies were critically exam- 
ined, and this class of business was brought to a severe test, it would 
be found that there is little or no profit therein, yet the companies 
have vied with each other in making blanket forms, until th^ have 
virtually covered every article of projierty that might be owned by 
the assured, and are now going further and including the property 
of a guest who may be temporarily under assured's roof. This guest 
never paid the company anything for this protection. He is there 
at the bounty of the assured, and why should the company go so far 
as to extend the courtesies of the protection of the policy to cover 
the property of this guest? It has not been long since an Adjuster 
was called upon to adjust a loss in which, had it not been for this 
guest's property, the loss to the company would have been only a few 
dollars, yet the protection extended to this guest made almost a total 
loss, and anotlier case in which, if the guests' loss had been paid them, 
there would have been nothing left for the assured. 

In Milwaukee, which is not only an "excepted city," but an ex- 
ceptional city, when it comes to vicious policy forms, I learned a 
few days ago of a case where an agent, in order to include something 
that never was thought of by his rival, and so that every species of 
property might be covered, after specifically naming everything that 
he could think of, added : ''and all other property of the assured while 
contained in said dwelling." A little fire occurred; the smoke went 
into the attic. The owner was a fancier of chickens, and had a few 
choice ones there for safe keeping, and when the claim came in it 
included the following item: 

"To three roosters $75.00," 

all under a household furniture policy. The dying squawk 
of these chickens may have waked up the daily report clerk, 
and possibly disturbed the dreams of the manager, but the 
only effect it had upon the local agent was to stimulate 
him to renewed efforts to find something new that he could 
include in the next form that no rival agent had ever thought 
of before. There was no equity in paying for these chickens, for the 
company never contemplated such a liability, but the form of contract 
was such that both Public Opinion and the courts would have com- 
pelled its enforcement. Don't you think it is about time for man- 
agers to realize that the Adjuster, in reaching this Public Opinion, 
needs not only their help at the time of the fire, but he most certainly . 
needs their assistance at the time the policy form is offered by the 
Local Agent? 

Again, Mr. President (I fear I am already taking too much time), 
there is another serious matter that should be brought to the attention 
of the managers and loss departments. I refer to the fact that they 
often think more of the little expense that is incurred in the adjust- 
ment than they do of the amount paid on the loss, and in their anxiety 
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to avoid this expense, will very often send their papers and necessary 
blanks to the Local Agent, with either the request that he adjust for 
them or that he co-operate with any Adjuster or Adjusters that may 
api)ear upon the scene. Adjusters that attend such losses know some- 
thing of the "co-operation" of these Local Agents. I do not mean 
any harm of them, but I do mean that their relation to the assured 
is such, being — if you please — indebted to them for their business, 
that they cannot look at a loss in the interest of the company. We 
know how often it is that if a meeting in a room at a hotel is held 
to devise means whereby the loss may be honestly adjusted and the 
assured paid every cent due him, with all these prejudices of Public 
Opinion against the companies, how our every act and every word 
goes to the assured. I am not saying that the Local Agent inten- 
tionally betrays confidence, but too often an unskilled Adjuster or 
Local Agent entrusted with the interest of his company, thinks that 
it is to his interest to advise the assured of every step that is taken. 
The result is that the company saves a few cents of expense on adjust- 
ment, the Adjuster is harassed and troubled, and the adjustment is 
made unpleasant. A conscientious Adjuster in charge of the vital 
interest of his company knows that the company has been imposed 
upon, and has been called upon to pay more than it should, simply 
because some company thought to save a few cents expense and by a 
false economy put its agent in a position to create a Public Opinion 
in favor of the assured. The Adjuster that goes to a loss finds a 
policy contract not made by him, but made by the parties under other 
circumstances, would be glad if that policy would fit the loss like the 
suit of clothes that a man pays his tailor for, but if he finds that it 
does not, he ought to be left without these hampering conditions of 
"co-oi)eration," such as I have mentioned. 

I recall a loss that occurred in a western state upon an old elevator. 
It was built beside a canal ; the canal had been abandoned for twenty 
years and the elevator had not been used for twenty-five years. 
It was of no value whatever as an investment. Almost by 
accident the real estate upon which it stood came into the hands of 
a firm of wholesale grocers. They used it to some extent as an out- 
side warehouse for storing salt and other cheap merchandise. The 
enterprising Local Agent solicited them for insurance on their whole- 
sale stock. They told him that their line was full at that time, but 
they would give him some on this elevator. He went out and looked 
at it ; saw that the roof was falling in ; that the old building was about 
to tumble down. He concluded that it was a bitter pill for any one 
company to take a large dose; he therefore divided the line into small 
policies, none of them exceeding $^00, and asked each company, as a 
special favor, to carry this small policy, promising each a line on the 
wholesale stock. The whole insurance was $3,000 on the building 
and $1,000 on elevator machinery therein. I needn't tell you — you 
know the result. Well, when the poor, lone Adjuster for one company 
turned up on the adjustment, he found that the other seven companies 
had asked the Local Agent to "co-operate." Well, he did "co-oper- 
ate!" He not only refused to go into an appraisal on the building, 
chiefly on the ground that each policy was small and would not be 
much to any of the companies that had a great amount of money as a 
surplus, but when it came to settle the machinery loss he claimed that 
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an old discarded coffee roaster, stored in the shed, was covered. "Didn't 
the coffee roaster in revolving elevate the coffee ? and wasn't it, there- 
fore, elevating machinery? Well I guess yes." What is more, this 
"co-operator" controlled the majority of the insurance, and a pretty 
strong Public Opinion was created there in behalf of paying a total 
loss on an elevator, elevating machinery, coffee roaster and all. 

How long, oh, how long, will the companies continue to bear such 
unnecessary burdens, and how long will they pursue such methods 
that deplete their coffers of the money that properly belongs to their 
surplus ? 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 

The President — 

I like to see this discussion come out from the floor. I would like 
very much to hear from Mr. Cobban on this paper of Mr. Greer's. 

Mr. Cobban — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : Just one point that I think has 
not been touched upon. The argument along the line of Public 
Opinion seems to be along the line of what our claimants will think 
of us after adjustment. We are making some half-hearted and spo- 
radic efforts to educate the public on the subject of insurance and I 
think some of them are doing some hard thinking among themselves. 
The fundamentar principle we are trying to get in their heads is that 
the cost of insurance ultimately falls on those who pay the insurance. 
Now, then, if that is true, isn't it possible that there are some who 
think to themselves, besides those who have losses themselves, for in- 
stance, that we pay more than a man is entitled to ; and his neighbors 
confer together and say that we pay more than he is entitled to ? They 
sometimes know more about it than we do. Isn't it possible that when 
the pinch of increased cost comes that they will find that they are 
paying for that excess x>ayment? And won't they say to us, "You 
should think something about the outgo as well as something about 
the income?" 

Now, I know of a positive case which might be mentioned where 
people were paying insurance and had been compelled to pay an in- 
creased rate. They said : "If so and so had not received more money 
than he was entitled to, and if there had not been more cases of that 
kind, this increased rate would not be necessary." 

That is all I want to say, gentlemen. I think that the Public 
Opinion should be educated in this direction. I believe that a man 
who intelligently and in a gentlemanly way lives up to the letter and 
spirit of the contract in the adjustment of the loss, will not only 
merit, but will receive the approval of the public. I thank you, gen- 
tlemen. 

(Applause.) 

The President — 

I should like to hear from any one else on this subject of Adjust- 
ment and Public Opinion. I like to draw out these discussions. 
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Mr. Hebgen — ' 

Mr. Chairman: Our friend Friedley has touched upon a very 
vulnerable point in the armor of insurance work, and I give him credit 
for coming out flat-footed. Some of us who have been in the insur- 
ance business for thirty-five years or more remember that there was 
a good deal more dignity in other times about the business. We did 
not have to submit to all demands that came from the local agent or 
assured, even if they did hold a gun to our breast and say, '^e want 
this thing done so and so." 

We have a business of our own. We sell this commodity, and we 
know a little something about it, but in the great greed for business 
they tumble over each other, and they all gather around and one wants 
everything and the others to have nothing. And that has brought 
about these conditions, and we all know it. Therefore, I make these 
remarks as short as possible. It is about time that the companies 
asserted themselves once more and came back to the dignity which 
they used to have in selling their goods and wares. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, it is very refreshing indeed, in these days of populistic 
legislators and state and national officials, to know that we have in 
the West one man at least who has so conducted his office that he has 
absolutely protected the interests of policy-holders committed to his 
care, and at the same time has been absolutely fair to the insurance 
companies. The gentleman I speak of has climbed the ladder of 
fame rapidly, and he is still climbing. He was yesterday elected 
President of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
of the United States, and I don't know of any office in the gift of the 
people of this broad land to which he may not attain. I have much 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. W. H. Hart^ of Indianapolis, State 
Auditor of Indiana, who will talk to us on "The Reciprocal Relation 
of the State in the Supervision of Fire Insurance." 

Mr. Hart was received with a round of applause and ad- 
dressed the Association as follows : 

Mr. W. H. Hart—. 

Mr. President : I thank you very much for your genial words of 
introduction, and I thank you and the members of the Fire Under- 
writers' Association of the Northwest for the privilege and for the 
pleasure of being with you to-day. 

THE REOIPROCAL RELATION OF THE STATE IN 
THE SUPERVISION OF FIRE INSURANCE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OP the Northwest : 
What has been denominated as the "strenuous life" in the ex)ochs 

culled from the busy activities of men of achievement is the pertinent 
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name that can be given to the experience of fire insurance under- 
writing in the United States at the present, and in fact, for five years 
previous, leading up to what has now many of the serious phases of a 
crisis, The time has already come when the concrete thought of a 
practical solution should be invoked, that a broad conference, supple- 
mented with unity of action based on a "community of interest," shall 
be had, to the end that the sweep of disastrous conflagration may be 
checked and the irreparable financial losses saved from the besom of 
annihilation. The gruesome recital of increasing fire losses would be 
a twice-told tale in repetition ! The marshaling of those historic con- 
flagrations within the memory of this generation, commencing with 
Chicago as the file leader, and running year by year down the line to 
Jacksonville, would not the lurid conviction deeper make that you are 
confronted with a condition that must be met and mastered, rather 
than a theory that feeds and fattens on homeoi>athy? I contend it is 
a situation in which the state is vitally interested from the many-sided 
standpoints that touch the protection of material progress and values, 
and which should certainly seek to surround a legitimate and neces- 
sarily hazardous interest with its strong arm of jwtential defense. The 
mountain of ashes that is the yearly monument to mark the nation's 
half million of daily fire losses is all that is tangible of this appalling^ 
record of conflagration ; for no matter what may be the measure of in- 
demnity in dollars, the values that curl upward in smoke and flame 
perish from the tax duplicates of the commonwealth forever. There 
should be the most generous reciprocity upon the part of the state 
toward fire underwriting, instead of studied statutes looking to hard 
conditions and grinding exactions. In some of the commonwealths 
of the republic there are already fears of a partial paralysis of the 
business of underwriting in solvent and conservative companies, be^ 
cause of legislation founded upon prejudice and taxation that appar- 
ently classes insurance as a lottery. I quote from the Southeastern 
Underwriter as to the situation in some of the states. After flying 
the red flag of danger to the business interests of the South because 
of the effects of adverse legislation, and which as a natural result has 
caused ihe withdrawal of so many companies, it says: "Should the 
same percentage of companies withdraw and retire as has in the past 
six months, inside of eighteen months it will be well nigh impossible 
to secure fire insurance in the smaller towns, or some of the large ones 
for that matter. The few companies that remain will write only such 
business as they care to, and at such rates as they have a mind to 
charge." Take the matter of municipal taxation: In Alabama, per 
company, it is $1,372; in Georgia, $818; in Virginia, $1,045. Many 
of the towns and cities, in addition to a flat municipal license, place a 
percentage tax on gross premiums. In Macon, Georgia, companies 
are taxed $50 per year, and one and a quarter tax on gross premiums. 
The companies that have retired from St. Louis this year represent 
$42,000,000 of assets. Fifty-six companies have retired from Kansas, 
and one-ninth of the companies from Tennessee. It is not necessary 
to indicate the storm centers of adverse legislation that have marked 
a number of states in recent years. Business necessities,' if not the 
enlightened judgment of the people, in the fullness of time must 
work a repeal of the extraordinary statutes of semi-piracy, and sheath 
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the crusader's sword dangling from the populistic reformers. With- 
out fire insurance business would be in a paralysis. If long con- 
tinued, the effect of drastic legislation will be to breed "wild cats" and 
irresponsibles in the states affected, and to drive out organizations of 
character and capital. The strong arm of protection to the thousand 
and one industries and enterprises that can not be disassociated from 
the hazards of fire has its muscle and fibre in the great underwriting 
organizations of the republic that have weathered the colossal losses 
of the past and made it possible for a dozen cities of the Union, de- 
vastated by the most calamitous fires ever known, to rise Phcenix-like 
from their ashes and commence anew the onward and upward march 
to a greater prosperity following the wake of these disasters. Insur- 
ance enters into the warp and woof of business security in every 
hamlet, town and city of the Union. It is no longer state or sectional, 
but national I The present status of state supervision should be 
speedily succeeded by Federal supervision. The consensus of legal 
opinion probably sustains the judicial conclusion that insurance, most 
intimate and important adjunct as it is to the business and financial 
interests of all the people of the republic, is orphaned from any claim 
upon the United States. It cannot even creep under the interstate 
commerce tent, as do those lesser national utilities, the railroads, but 
must be a football of fortune, kicked from pillar to post, in the forty- 
five sovereign principalities, within whose gates it runs the gamut of 
kaleidoscopic requirement, generally living, moving and having its 
being in a fever and ague of tremor and anxiety, solicitous as to the 
imposts and rulings that mark the fertility of diversified statutes inci- 
dent to the system of state control. I unhesitatingly pronounce the 
present variegated systems that go to make up the state supervision of 
insurance as cumbersome, unjust, illogical and an incubus; a crazy- 
quilt equally as different in statutory design as was Babel in confusion 
of tongues, and before fire underwriting can free itself from the 
embarrassments that are increasing year by year, there must either 
be some constitutional method of Feredal control enacted, or else imi- 
formity in the statutes and requirements of all the states, supplement- 
ed by a repeal of unjust laws and a sponging out of unjust taxation and 
departmental tribute. The pendulum has been steadily swinging 
against insurance interests in many states, but I believe it has reached 
the limit of its tether, and must swing back again. The force and 
flame in Patrick Henry's eloquent appeals for independence from the 
mother country was in his impassioned confidence that education, the 
corner-stone of right and justice, would assure the republic's future, 
and so I believe that the exigencies of the present will be schoolmasters 
directing the conscience and thought of the people to the ultimate 
righting of these wrongs. As the insurance commissioner of a great 
and growing commonwealth, a state that has given conspicuous evi- 
dence of its patriotism, loyalty, progress and statesmanship, I plead 
for reform in insurance supervision so long as it may be exercised by 
states, to the end that so far as possible the Atlas may be lifted from 
the shoulders of this burdened interest. The State should be some- 
thing more than a child or the horse leech, forever crying, "Give, give." 
A commissioner should have duties other than those of sitting at the 
receipt of customs. There is a community of most intimate interest 
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between the citizenship of a state and its authorized insurance. The 
State should require absolute solvency, and exact what has been aptly 
termed the three C's — "Creed, Conscience and Character" — as a con- 
dition precedent to admission. It should require fidelity to contracts 
and the issuance of policies without ambiguity in conditions. It 
should place the standard of integrity on lofty levels and give the 
widest publicity as to the financial ability of admitted companies. 
The people of a state believe, and have a right to believe, that the 
licensing of a company is a certificate of confidence, and this is one 
reason why the anomaly exists that while insurance is probably the 
most important general business interest in the state, there is compara- 
tively so little knowledge of it as a science. The time will come when 
insurance will be added to the curriculum of the standard business 
colleges. In fact, Chicago University at this time is seriously con- 
sidering tlie addition of a four years' course in fire insurance. The 
State should co-operate in its reciprocal relation to fire insurance 
interests by enacting legislation against causes, carelessness and cuss- 
edness. Commendable progress has been made in several states by the 
enactment of fire-marshal laws, but the statutes should be enlarged, 
and the basic hazards of fire origin heroically covered by laws that in 
a much more comprehensive way will give to these the major sources of 
disaster and devastation, a fuller measure of prevention and prohibi- 
tion. We should profit by the insurance legislation of Europe. The 
co-insurance principle in fire insurance, which has been outlawed in 
some states is arbitrarily applied to all policies issued in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany and Kussia, and to floating policies in England. 
France has no anti-insurance laws whatever. It has the lightest losses 
and the lowest rates. It has the Code Napoleon, which should be in- 
corporated bodily as the Code American. Make it a portion of the 
forty-five state statutes of this country that every person shall be per- 
sonally liable for any loss, damage or injury caused by his careless- 
ness and add a presumption that the occupant of the house is negli- 
gent; boldly and justly enact that where a fire originates from a defect 
in a building the landlord is responsible to the tenant and to the owner 
of adjoining property, and you have practically dethroned the fire 
hazard as to the prolific source of carelessness. Instead of passing 
valued policy laws, which are only a premium on incendiarism, ener- 
gize this misdirected effort by practical legislation that will strike at 
arson and "unknown" causes. There were 109,092 fires in the United 
States last year, with a loss of $161,000,000. The principal causes 
were incendiarism, defective flues, sparks, spontaneous combustion, 
electric lights and wires, furnaces, lightning and friction in machinery. 
In Chicago alone there were fourteen incendiary fires, fifty-two sup- 
posedly so, fifty- three suspicious, and 1,542 from "unknown" causes; 
$4,000,000 of losses were due to electricity. The fire-marshal report of 
1900 for Massachusetts gives an analysis of the incendiary fires of 
that state, which shows that in staid old Boston nearly 3 per cent, of 
the fires were incendiary, and of these fifteen were set to obtain in- 
surance, one of the parties having had two previous fires and one party 
one previous fire; six were set for revenget, four for some cause un- 
known, four from maliciousness, one to cover theft, one to obtain 
work, one was the result of pyromania, and one was set by boys to es- 
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cape from Hainford Island. Of the incendiary fires outside of Boston^ 
fifty-seven were set for insurance, one person having had Jthree lire- 
vious fires, and eleven one previous fire ; sixty-seven were set for some 
reason unknown; thirty-nine from maliciousness; twenty-five per cent, 
being Fourth of July fires; thirty-six for revenge; serventeen were set 
by insane people or were the result of pyromania; six were set to cover 
theft ; five were the result of intoxication ; one was set to obtain a new 
school building; one to call attention from another fire which had been 
set, and one by boys to escape from the reform school. 

Massachusetts being the pioneer in the establishment of a fire-mar- 
shal bureau and having advanced legislation directly against the 
causes of fires, the result in that state prove there is almost a criminal 
responsibility resting in the halls of other state legislatures for the 
delay in not meeting this national emergency. Take the record of 
a decade, which shows that in concrete results incendiarism has been 
reduced 28i per cent., with an increase of arrests and convictions from 
500 to 1,000 per cent.; $300,000 is saved the commonwealth annually 
and there is an average reduced fire waste of $2,000,000 annually. 

The fire-marshaPs report shows that of the fires last year 3,690 were 
in wooden buildings, or 66 ^per cent, of the whole. There were 725 fires 
from incendiary and unknown causes outside of Boston, and an aver- 
age burning of insured property value of 36 cents per $100. And so 
in Ohio, with the experience of one year, the fire-marshal's report 
shows that there were 549 fires of a suspicious origin; investigation 
led to forty-three arrests and twenty indictments; six of the "fire 
bugs" were landed in the penitentiary, one in the insane asylum and 
one in the workhouse. In the ten years previous there had only been 
forty-one convictions of incendiaries, and in sixty of the eighty-ei^t 
counties not a single conviction in that time. The marshal says : "The 
relative proportion of fires caused by carelessness is much greater 
than that of fires resulting from any other cause. Many fires gen- 
erally attributed to accident have been found upon investigation to 
be the result of carelessness, either direct or indirect; directly, from 
lack of care in handling explosives, matches, paints, ignitible oils, 
stoves, stove-pipes, hot ashes, etc., and indirectly by the carelessness 
of the architect, the builder, the landlord, the tenant, the electrician, 
the plumber, etc." 

Of the 6,672 fires in Ohio, 1,569 were caused by carelessness, and 
of the six millions of losses resultant, $1,320,331 were from fires of 
unknown and incendiary origin. Only four states have fire-marshal 
laws — Massachusetts, Maine, Maryland and Ohio— and I regret to 
say eight other states defeated the effort to enact these statutes. There 
are fire patrols and salvage corps in thirty cities. In my judgment 
there should not be a fire department without these adjuncts. They 
are essentially as necessary a part of the system as are the hose wagons, 
hydrants or water mains. These are co-operative agencies the state 
should provide, and the results prove beyond any sort of question that 
with all the states lined up in solid phalanx, the moral and physical 
hazards could be effectively reached and those elements of degeneracy 
and disaster largely overcome. The state is alert in dealing with all 
dtlier hazards. Boards of health have autocratic powers. Let a measly 
microbe or a school of bacteria establish headquarters in your alley 
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or backyard, and before their business hours are on the trestle board, 
a detail of sundown doctors are camping on your trail with all sorts 
of mandamuses, armed with carbolic acid, red fire, and the other mul- 
tiple agencies of death and disinfection to rid the community of these 
physical hazards of the dear people's good health. Your child afflicted 
with scarlatina, or your mother-in-law with varioloid, and the same 
posse comitatus drapes your front windows with red flannel letters 
advertising "danger," ostracise you from civilization, and righteously 
and sensibly deal with these hazards to life. The outgrowth of these 
scientific dealings with the health hazards is the practical elimination 
of disease based on malaria, contaminated water, lack of sewerage and 
dirt generally. Havana, under the sanitary laws of American enforce- 
ment, has reduced yellow fever to a minimum. Quinine, that in the 
West was as staple as "hog and hominy," has, because of the mission- 
ary efforts of tile ditching, almost disappeared from the active principle 
of the druggist's prescription case. The state recognized certain 
hazards as the causes of diseases and death, and in the exercise of its 
police powers attacked not only the branch, but the root of the evil. 
The fire waste has its microbes and its bacteria innumerable. Apply 
to fire causes the same heroic measure of legal power; deal with the 
iire situation relatively as boards of health are authorized to do with 
menaces to life, and you have made a score of Sabbath-day journeys 
toward not only a substantial prevention, but an approximate cure 
for the glaring evils of the present. I disapprove of taxing fire com- 
panies for the expense of fire-marshal bureaus. You could as justly 
tax life insurance companies for the cost accruing from the efforts of 
boards of health. The state should continue its reciprocal relation by 
eliminating jwlitics from its fire-marshal and insurance departments. 
A fire-marshal and his executive force should be exi)ert underwriters, 
men of positive qualities, and have a tenure based on merit; and so 
-with the bureau of insurance. If the state is to be benefited by com- 
petent and exi)ert service, then the more modem partisan politics you 
liave the more demoralization, and inefficiency will ensue. It is an 
appropriate bureau for genuine civil service and strong executive 
ability. 

The junketing commissions in their examination raids for revenue 
•only should not only go, but be gotten rid of with a "bogardus kicker." 
The wholesale manner in which some state departments have pirated on 
insurance companies has been inspired by the plethoric perquisite, and 
intentionally so. The state should pay for all necessary examinations 
where an interchange between states of certificates of solvency based 
on expert investigations is not accepted. The amount of departmental 
taxes collected last year from all fire companies, domestic, foreign and 
mutuals, was $5,040,415. The reports of 158 of these companies show 
an additional expense of $56,198,325, and a net loss for the year of $6, 
277,994. The number of companies reinsured, failed or retired, 22; 
their capital, $3,200,000; assets, $11,466,570; net surplus, $2,647,575; 
premium income, 1900, $6,693,107; net amount at risk of these com- 
panies, $825,597,584. Is it not a "jug-handle," all-on-one-side reciproc- 
ity that collects, when we add the franchise taxes, practically what the 
losses are? Is it not time for the business public to call a halt on this 
tribute exacted by the state unless legislation can be uniformly framed 
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that will deal with the fire hazard from the many standpoints of per- 
sonal responsibility for carelessness, building construction, control of 
explosives and incendiarism ? The fire loss in 1890 was $108,993,792 ; 
in 1900, $160,929,805 ; and the ^e loss in that period of ten years was 
equal to the present volume of the national debt. The great conflagra- 
tions of history originated from a carelessness that was criminal. The 
kick of Mrs. O'Leary's cow planted a fifty-cent lantern of kerosene in a 
stable of combustibles, resulting in the Chicago fire and a $200,000,000 
loss. A small boy, a Fourth-of-July fire-cracker, and Portland in 
ashes. The dilemma confronts the insurer, and it is up to the legis- 
latures of the different states for a substantial and potential relief that 
can only come from judicious legislation. Fire insurance is costing 
too much. It will go to a figure almost prohibitive unless legislation 
faces about and deals heroically with fire hazards. In the countries of 
the old world with drastic legislation of this character rates are low, be- 
cause losses are meager. Eates are not the arbitrary dictum of insur- 
ance boards, but are determined by the hazards and the public fire 
protection. Fire insurance through its medium of premiums collected 
and loss distribution every year is increasing its mission of bridging 
a chasm between the commercial interests of the country and ruin. 
It is the reliant right arm of the artisan with his humble home, just as 
it is of the business enterprise involving an indemnity covering mil- 
lions. It can never be a "trust" in the sense those gigantic and unholy 
combinations of capital are that seek to curtail production and stifle 
competition, because, like the avocation of farming, the very nature of 
its dealings antagonize the possibility of monopoly. Every paragraph 
of legislation laden with hard and unnatural conditions, with its penny 
of import or excise, is, to the extent of enactment, a burden the 
insuring public bears. Take the state with populistic laws both as to 
statutes and taxation, and you find the losses heaviest and rate the 
highest, and per contra in the states where legislation has been against 
the fire hazard, the reverse result is gradually being experienced. In 
those states of severe conditions, from which companies are withdraw- 
ing, there will be a mushroom growth of "fly-by-tiie-night" companies 
that can only add to the losses of the public. The very crude experi- 
ment of mutual assessmentism has cost the country hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars; alleged fire organizations will take the places evacu- 
ated by solvent and legitimate companies, with assets made of specious 
promises and settlements checked from such stuff as dreams are made 
of. There is a great deal of Colonel Sellars' optimism in most any 
assessment fire insurance company, but usually contact with hard con- 
ditions is as disastrous with the latter as was the financial outcome of 
most of ihe genial colonel's glittering schemes. Kipling's description 
of the launching of a vessel is apropos of the pyrotechnics sur- 
rounding the average amateur fire organizations that we all have in 
mind, either based on experience or rii)ened observation. Kipling well 
says: "It takes more than a christening to make a ship." It slides 
into the placid waters, is there laden and fitted for the test of actual 
conditions. Its nose touches the waves of the angry seas and it is 
tested from mast to hull as it plows over the white caps and bids 
defiance to the storm. It moves on, its mechanism and construction 
perfect, anchoring in safety; not an exi)eriment, but a ship in its 
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majesty of perfection. And so with fire insurance companies, chris- 
tening is not all. If it has the pilots, if it has integrity and sol- 
idity, if it has the essentials within itself to meet and master the 
problems of its mission, then, and only then, will it measure up to 
the merit of public confidence and be endowed with the assurance of 
a superb success. 

I believe changed conditions can be accelerated through the pooling 
of issues by the imderwriters of the nation. As Franklin said to the 
signers of the Declaration, "You must hang together, or else hang sep- 
arately." The time has passed when any sort of material will shape 
itself into an insurance agent. Your representatives should have, as 
the Methodists require of their "amen-comer'' members, "the spirit 
and the understanding" of the science of underwriting, to the end that 
more than "horse-sense" can be exercised in the initial judgment as to 
the environments that mark risks and the general business dealing 
with the public. You should get far and away from the idea that the 
class of men Pope speaks of as "all else is leather and prunello" can 
be metamorphosed or galvanized into insurance agents. Move your 
standard up a notch or two. Then, I think, you underwriters should 
become members of the Legislature, get into politics, within your own 
party lines, and instead of fighting "valued policy laws" with a lobby, 
have representatives of expert knowledge and experience that can bat- 
tle in committee and on the floor this and kindred fallacies. Legisla- 
tures, as a body, want to do what is right. When it can be shown that 
the difference between premiums and losses in a county or state is not 
profit; that insurance deals with the country at large as to premiums, 
losses, hazards and ratings; that the expense element of near 40 per 
cent, can be curtailed very materially by legislation ; that the aggregate 
of losses can be reduced by wholesome statutes against hazards; that 
this reduction of expenses and losses by legislation will reduce pre- 
miums, as it has in older countries, then the law books or the states will 
be written by the pen of justice rather than by demagogues full of pre- 
judice and avarice. Twenty states in the last two years turned back 
the dial of justice and sought to enact valued policy laws. You could 
not do a wiser act than circulate the veto message of Governor Shaw of 
Iowa against the valued policy law of that state. Your agents should 
be able to talk "insurance" from a scientific standpoint, and be factors 
in the education of the public. You are dependent very largely on the 
legislation of the future, and you should base your efforts on getting 
the people en rapport with the unanswerable logic that seems to me 
from every standpoint is with your merits : 

"Tenderhanded stroke the nettle. 

And it grieves you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle. 
And it soft as silk remains." 

Believing as you do in the Christians' theology, you are at best flying 
in the face of manifest destiny, for the "day and hour no man know- 
eth" is facing every policy you write in the knowledge' that this splen- 
did planet is to be destroyed by fire, with a loss that will be total. 
Were you gifted as the fabled salamanders, your occupation will be 
added to that of Othello's. Burned Chicago, evolved from its ashes. 
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destined to be the commercial empress of the world, will forever be a 
monument kissing the skies to the integrity of fire insurance compa- 
nies. With assets wiped from their ledgers by the severity of losses, 
these companies had representatives in this scourged metropolis before 
the flames had been quenched at Lincoln Park, proclaiming that poli- 
cies would be paid in full, and stockholders went down into their pock- 
ets and redeemed those pledges. And so in all the other great confla- 
grations that have devastated the cities of the republic the honor of 
these great underwriting interests has come through unstained, and 
policy obligations paid. I plead here and everywhere for a supervision, 
whether state or federal, that will be uniform in statute and practice 
from sea to sea; for a living chance to American underwriters, that 
they may "follow the flag" and furnish the world's indemnity as our 
commercial prowess encircles the globe; for a recognition of duty to 
the people, and justice to this strong bulwark of public dependence, 
that will enact laws tending to- curtail the hazards associated with this 
great utility rather than those of burden and embarrassment ; for the 
creation of fire-marshal bureaus, non-partisan in management, that 
will have the executive enforcement of these statutes, and for a broader 
investigation by the law-makers of the republic of all laws dealing with 
the regulation of insurance in and between the states, to the end that 
right alone may be the guiding principle, for — 

"Right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day wiU win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty. 
To falter would be sin." 
Mr. Eddy— 

Mr. President: I should be remiss in my duty as an individual 
member of this Association if I did not at once shov/ my apprecia- 
tion, at least, of this very valuable addition to the documents in the 
files of this Association. We are all indebted to Mr. Hart for one 
of the ablest papers we have ever had the privilege of hearing on this 
floor; and it should be the duty of this Association, so far as it can, 
to secure the widest circulation of that very valuable information so 
directly stating valuable facts which I never have seen more clearly 
collated, and which would be for our own benefit to have widely cir- 
culated. 

Now, Mr. President, I think the action of this Association in 
former years has deprecated the circulation by the Association of 
individual papers, but I commend to the incoming Board of Direc- 
tors the suggestion that there is a Committee on Dissemination of 
Information with which they might with profit converse, with a view 
of having this paper properly treated. In the meantime, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that this Association tender to Mr. Hart a rising vote 
of thanks for his very noble effort. 

Mr. Eddy'^ motion was seconded by half a dozen members. 

The President — 

You have heard the motion, gentlemen, that we communicate with 
the Committee for the Dissemination of Information, with the idea 
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of disseminating Mr. Hart's very able paper as widely as we can; 
and that a rising vote of thanks be tendered Mr. Hart. All in favor 
of that vote I will ask to signify it by rising. 

The Association arose in a body and the motion was unani- 
mously carried. 

The President — 

I would like to ask if the Committee on the Nomination of the 
Board of Directors for the ensuing year is ready to report, Mr. Me- 
Elhone, chairman? 

Mr. McElhone, Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, thereupon read the following report : 

REPOET OF COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE BOARD 

OF DIRECTORS. 
Mr. McElhone — 

To THE PbESIDEIS^T AND GeNTLEJMEN OF THE FlRE UNDERWRITERS' ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE Northwest : 

We, your Committee to nominate the Board of Directors to serve 
during the ensuing year, beg to submit the names of the following 
gentlemen : 

J. G. Stauffer Decatur, HI. 

F. W. Williams Chicago, HI. 

J. A, Kelsey Chicago, 111. 

J. L. Whitlock Chicago, HI. 

D. S. Wagner Chicago, 111. 

J. B. Tallman Chicago, 111. 

J. H. Caswell Chicago, HI. 

H. H. Friedley Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. N. Wood Omaha, Neb. 

J. :M. Wallace Dayton, Ohio. 

W. A. Chapman Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. K. Livingston Jackson, Mich. 

D. J. Matterson St. Louis, Mo. 

F. H. McELHONE, Chairman, 

GEO. H. BELL, 

A. E. MONROE, 

M. H. N. RAYMOND, 

D. S. WAGNER, 

Committee, 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee. What 
will you do with it? 

Upon motion of Mr. Carson, seconded by Mr. Hollinshead, 
the report of the Committee was accepted and adopted. 
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Tlie President — 

Your adoption of the report, of course, carries with it the election 
of those gentlemen as Directors. 

Gentlemen, we have in Chicago what we consider the hest local 
board in the United States. Part of this may be due, perhaps, to our 
feeling of local pride; but in my exi)erience I have never known a 
board that has done as much and done it so well as the Chicago Under- 
writers' Association. Much of the credit of what it has done is due 
to its able President. I have asked him to meet with us to-day and 
tell us something about it in a paper entitled, "The Local Associa- 
tion," by Mr. C: S. Pellet of Chicago. 

(Applause.) 

THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. C. S. Pellet— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OF the Northwest: 
An address by a Local Agent to an Association of Field Men and 
Managers will naturally develop some differences of opinion. We look 
in the same direction but our view-points differ. You stand near to 
the company and see some things in large proportions which are 
smaller in my line of vision. I stand near the customer and some 
things prominent in my sight are inconspicuous from your point of 
view. Our lines of sight converge, however, and finally meet at a 
point which represents the ultimate good of the business in which we 
are engaged. The line of vision which shows things in a truer propor- 
tion would be a mean line between our two points of view. This we 
both do well to remember. 

I invite your attention to "Some of the Benefits of the Local 
Association." 

The term Local Association as I will use it, denotes an association 
of men engaged in the Local Agency business, in a state enlightened 
enough not to discriminate against its citizens engaged in 'any lawful 
and necessary occupation, in a city or locality where the premium 
income is large enough to justify the maintenance of an office with 
paid employes; and the comiwsition of whose membership embraces 
intelligence enough and honesty enough to be charged with the estab- 
lishment of rates and proper practices — subject to the general and 
reasonable supervision of the Managers of the companies whose inter- 
ests the Local Association is intended to serve. 

rate-making. 
The fundamental business of a Local Association, as I know it, 
is to make rates. If a Local Association has the legal privilege and 
does not possess the reciuisite ability or fairness to make rates, I would 
call it by some other name. In these later days we are much agreed 
that schedule-rating is the only reasonable, workable or equitable 
system of rate-making. 
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An underwriter of prominence once said that: "Some schedules 
work well, some work poorly and some do not work at all." Well the 
same thing is true of people. As well condemn boys because some 
turn out badly, as to launch wholesale criticisan upon the system of 
schedule rating because some schedule in an infantile stage failed to 
measure up to the adult requirements made of it. Schedules like 
everything else of value in this world are the product of time and 
labor. A perfect schedule has not been devised, so far as I know. 
Yet I do not understand that it requires inspiration to build a work- 
able schedule, or genius to apply one. Some wise man has said that 
"inspiration is perspiration"; and another that "genius is patience^'; 
and one-half the ingenuity applied to improving schedules now em- 
ployed in deriding them would bring about the millenium in rate- 
making. 

I look confidently forward to the time when all risks, other than 
those general classes which can be cared for by a minimum tariff, will 
be rated by schedule. 

When given a certain quantity of hazard in the way of con- 
struction, exposure and occupancy, the rate will be a resultant as ab- 
solute and as ascertainable as a result in addition. 

Machine rates are the only rates which will distribute the insur- 
ance tax without fear or favor. 

1 favor uniformitj' in schedules. There is no reasonable explan- 
ation to offer why planing mills, for example, should be rated in Chi- 
cago by one schedule, in St. Louis by a different schedule and in Wis- 
consin by still another. Conflicting practices in rate-making make 
our business appear unreasonable. Eventually it must be with sched- 
ules, as with other things, a case of "survival of the fittest" ; and the 
ultimate schedule for planing mills, for instance, will contain the good 
features of all the old planing mill schedules it supplants. 

PREFERRED RISKS. 

And now a word by way of contrast. In the nature of the case 
most of the attention of the Local Association will be devoted to 
building up rates. It must furnish the barrier to all those forces 
which unresisted would be destructive of all rates. But while we owe 
it to our companies to charge an adequate, just rate, we owe it to our 
customers not to charge an unjust rate. Nay, put the public out of 
consideration (which we can not do) and we owe it to ourselves not 
to collect an excessive rate. What is it in our business that begets 
greed, fosters excess commissions and leads in one section after an- 
other to demoralization which undoes in days the hard and conscien- 
tious work of months? 

Why is it that one class of business is "preferred" over others ? 

If we are honest, the answer is manifest. The Local Association 
needs the courage to apply the knife on occasion. Good faith with 
the public requires that there be no preferred risks; good policy for 
our business demands it. 

MAINTENANCE 0^ RATES. 

When the rate is established it must be upheld and here the Local 
Association is a necessity. In no other way can "cut-rates" and dis- 
counts be so effectually prevented as by an organization of agents 
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bound by mutual agreement, and with the power to inflict peoialties 
for the violation of such agreement. Kebating can never be absolutely 
stopped. As long as men are created human and not perfect some will 
seek an unfair advantage over others. But this is a world of some 
compensations, and one is that rebating finally fails, for the business 
having been purchased at a price is eventually lost to the man with a 
longer purse. The memory of La Salle streeet is strewn with the 
wrecks of firms whose principal reason for an existence was that they 
could outbid "the other fellows." 

And to the credit of the business let it be known that "the other 
fellows" have grown gray in sendee, honorable in the eyes of the com- 
munity and not entirely poor as this world measures wealth. And 
now a word to you, gentlemen. ETow much the companies could help 
to stamp out this pernicious practice of rebating and how little they 
really do in that direction. 

As long as the rebate is not charged to the company, the company 
conscience is easy. With some companies it is a case of "premiums 
wanted and no questions." With some others the agent is actually 
encouraged to rebate or goaded to it by unreasonable demands. 

I presume there have been instances where companies have discon- 
tinued agencies because of the agent's failure to keep good faith with 
his fellows. In fourteen years' experience in this city such a case has 
never come within my notice, though I have observed many instances 
where such action would have worked great good to the business, much 
credit to the company and in the end saved a charge to its "profit and 
loss account." 

Nor has the opportunity to exercise such corrective influences 
passed. 

INSPECTIONS. 

But it is not the sole business of a Local Association to make rates 
or maintain them. We have some large responsibilities in the direc- 
tion of reducing the excessive fire waste. I am a firm believer in the 
value of a scientific and extensive system of inspection for condition 
as a part of the machinery of a Local Association. 

If one is skeptical of the value of systematic inspection let him look 
at the record of the World's Fair. Here, with frightful possibilities 
of a conflagration, the insurance loss was nominal, owing almost en- 
tirely, as I believe, to the care with which the properties were watched. 
Never was there a finer example of the value of the "ounce of preven- 
tion" in our business, for no sooner was the Exposition over and 
vigilance relaxed than the frequency and extent of fires was noticeable. 
If this is an exceptional case, cai»p*^re the record of the packing house 
district and the remainder of the City of Chicago for a period of ten 
years, ending December 30, 1900. In ten years the stock yards pre- 
miums have been $2,625,480 ; losses, $918,892 ; loss ratio, 35 per cent. 

In the same period in the balance of the City of Chicago we have 
had premiums, $55,171,133 ; losses, $36,620,778 ; loss ratio, 66 per cent. 

Consider the large hazard inherent in the packing industry, the 
congested values and other unfavorable conditions in that district, and 
one begins to realize the value of the tireless and extensive system of 
inspection maintained there as expressed in the loss ratios I have read. 
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If further evidence was needed I could point you to special classes 
in Chicago like the printing risks which after being the cause of large 
loss to the companies have been made the object of special and solici- 
tous inspection, and have become a source of profit from that time. 

Believing in the ultimate value of inspections, the Chicago Under- 
writers' Association has recently organized and has now in good work- 
ing order a very complete and well equipped inspection department, 
from which we expect large returns in the future. 

MORAL HAZARD. 

Nor is our obligation to the public met when we have fixed an 
equitable rate and arranged for careful and scientific inspections. 

We owe it to the public at large, and the honest insurers in par- 
ticular, to do the utmost in our power to prevent arson and fraud. 
And oh, how utterly we fail to meet our obligations in this regard. 

Take 20 per cent, of the fire loss for the United States and Canada 
for the first six months of 1901, and we have approximately $18,000,000 
which may be conservatively offered as an estimate of loss due to arson 
and fraud. Compare this large amount with $3,000,000, the whole 
amount lost by defalcation and embezzlement in the same territory 
and the same time. Compare our easy way of "letting things go" 
with the relentless persistence of the surety companies, and let us ask 
ourselves if our lax methods and heavy loss ratio may not bear to each 
other the relation of cause and effect. 

If it is the duty of the Local Association to assist the State in 
punishing arson and preventing fraud, by the same reasoning it is 
the privilege of the Local Association to protect the companies from 
the operations of the incendiary and the fraud, by the collection of 
such information in i)topei* and legal form as may be necessary for 
such purpose. 

REGARDING OTHER PUBTJC OBLIGATIONS. 

The Local Association conducted on broad groimds becomes a 
quasi-public institution. And its usefulness in the public asi)ect of its 
work is manifold and varied. 

It can with i)erfect propriety engage actively in promoting good 
building laws, and interest itself zealously in the enforcement of such 
laws when adopted. 

By the same right it becomes the natural protector of the public 
water supplies and reasonably concerned in the maintenance of bridges 
and highways. With the fire department, the Local Association has 
an especial concern. It is possible for a Local Association, if pos- 
sessed of sufficient courage, to divorce a fire department from politics 
and keep them forever apart. 

To the credit of the mayors of Chicago let it be said that since the 
great fire they have uniformly recognized the right of the underwriters 
to a voice in fire department affairs, and they have repeatedly solicited 
such advice and been guided by it. 

INCIDENTAL MATTERS. 

In regard to those incidental items with which a Local Association 
may at times or in places concern it^f , just a word. 

Map Publications. Theoretically, because from the map the rate' 
for minimum tariff" business is made, I believe that the maps should 
be published, or the corrections officially supervised, by the rating de- 
partment of the Local Association. 
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This can be done, as has been demonstrated in Chicago in years 
gone by, when the old Chicago Fire Underwriters' Association pre- 
pared, printed and pasted the corrections on maps in the hands of its 
members and furnished such corrections to the companies free of cost. 

Practically, however, because the rating and insi)ection work ab- 
sorbs so much attention and money, I conclude that few Local Associa- 
tions can aiford to indulge in the map publication business; and that 
with Local Associations in general it is best to do a few things well. 

Collection of Premiums, The rate is not charged until the pre- 
mium is paid, and in my judgment it is quite as proper to regulate the 
time in which the premium shall be paid as to make the rate in the 
first instance. Such regulations are impopular and hard to enforce, 
but they are right nevertheless. 

In this connection I esteem it to be entirely proper and reasonable 
for a Local Association to protect its members from "dead-beats" and 
assist them in the collection of just accounts by the employment of 
such methods as are in vogue in other commercial lines and fall within 
the limits of law. 

Supervision of Adjustments. The adjustment of losses in large 
cities under present methods is expensive and unsatisfactory. In the 
case of moderate losses it is sometimes true that there are not enough 
competent Adjusters disengaged to give prompt attention to claims. 
During most of the time, however, there is a surplus of adjusting 
ability and a loss of consequence finds a dozen Adjusters on the ground, 
any two or three of whom could better handle the claim. This results 
in expense to the companies and confusion to the assured, and in some 
cases the outcome betrays the fact that "too many cooks spoiled the 
broth." The remedy for this condition I do not pretend to know, nor 
would this be the place to suggest it if I did. However, I feel sure 
that the remedy is not to be found in Local Association interference. 
I can conceive of only one circumstance when a Local Association 
would be justified in departing from a policy of non-interference with 
loss claims. That condition would exist, in my opinion, if the com- 
panies became the victims of dishonesty or corruption; and such a 
condition, I am pleased to add, does not exist in the West so far as my 
observation goes. 

Patrol Service, Naturally the maintenance of a salvage corps, 
unless there be some better or older plan (as is the case in this city), 
falls within the duties of the Local Association. And in no other 
way, within my knowledge, can- a Local Association in the large city 
better serve the comj^nies or more certainly justify its existence to the 
public than by the support of such an institution. 

Classification Tables, I am beginning to believe that if this busi- 
ness is ever to possess any general experience tables the Local Associa- 
tions must get them together. And perhaps that is the best method 
of collecting such information. The Local Association, or its auxil- 
iary patrol service, usually has in hand the compilation of the amount 
of insurance loss. To classify such losses would be a simple matter. 
The classification of premiums would be a more troublesome under- 
taking. In Chicago we now report our premiums in bulk to the Sec- 
retary of our Association under a seal of confidence which has never 
been betrayed. At the expense of a little additional clerical labor 
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those returns could be classified before being reported. The experi- 
ence on the $7,500,000 premium income of the City of Chicago would 
be of immense value. 

The combined experience of a number of large cities would be of 
inestimable value and go very far toward putting the business on an 
exact and scientific basis. 

And now just a word about the need of experience tables. We 
take pride in a good schedule, and yet what is a schedule under the 
practice obtaining to-day? Nothing more than a scale of charges 
and credits based upon the best unclassified experience obtainable. 
In Chicago we make a basis rate of 3.50 on a soft wood worker, but 
we do not know that it ought not to be 3 per cent, or 4 per cent. We 
make a careful discriminating and composite estilnate. But it is an 
estimate; nothing more or less when we are done. 

In our mercantile schedule for ordinary construction buildings 
we lay down the broad proposition that a standard building 50x100 
feet and four stories high is worth 40 cents, but we cannot prove it. 
We say that a retail dry goods stock is worth 50 cents more than the 
building, but if some one said it was worth only 40 cents he might 
have just as good right to his opinion as we have to ours. We are not 
able to prove our own assertion or disprove his, and vice-versa. Our 
business without schedules can be compared to a boat without a rud- 
der, but it is honest to complete the comparison and acknowledge that 
our schedules without experience tables are quite as uncertain as a 
rudder without a compass. 

Rules of Practice, No reasonable Local Agent will deny to the 
management of the company the right to sell its contracts on its own 
terms. A thoughtful Local Agent will go further and agree that it 
would work to the good of the companies, the satisfaction of the agent, 
and the advantage of the customer, if the practice in important mat- 
ters could be uniform throughout the country. 

The reasonable request the Local Agent has to make of the man- 
agement is that local practices be regulated through the Local Asso- 
ciation rules. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

This business cannot be divorced from its public aspects. The 
credit of the commercial world is built on the indemnity we furnish it. 

The public has a right to know about our business and to question 
reasonably the manner in which it is conducted. 

In former years we have sown with carelessness and too much con- 
tempt for public opinion, and in later days we have reaped misunder- 
standing, suspicion and embarrassing legislation. 

There is nothing about the fire insurance business, so far as I know, 
to keep under cover, and nothing to be ashamed of, unless it is the 
expense ratio. 

I believe in the campaign of education, in the policy of frank deal- 
ing and in the dissemination of information. But I believe first and 
foremost in the educational value of a properly conducted Local Asso- 
ciation. In the policy of frank dealing as exhibited between company 
and customer, through a well-organized Local Agency Association. 
And in the dissemination of information by means of a reasonable 
schedule, a careful inspection and a manifest disposition to treat the 
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public on broad and just grounds in those individual transactions of 
insurance which most affect men's pockets and most influence their 
opinions. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, I would be very glad indeed to have Mr. Pellet's paper 
discussed on this floor. It is certainly a very able paper. 

After the dinner comes the dessert — something bright and well 
said to tickle the palate. Lest any of us should become weary, we 
saved the treat for the last, and I will call on our able and versatile 
friend, Dr. J. F. McSween, of Omaha, Nebraska, to tell us some- 
thing about "The Ideal vs. The Real in Fire Insurance." 



THE IDEAL VS. THE REAL IN FIRE INSURANCE. 

Dr. J. F. McSween — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OF THE Northwest: 

The selection of the subject upon which I am announced to address 
you may seem somewhat incongruous; first, in view of the intensely 
prosaic character of this business, consisting as it does mainly of the 
collection of premiums and their disbursement again in payment of 
losses and incidental expenses; second, in view of the generally un- 
satisfactory conditions which are alleged to have been prevailing for 
so long a time ; third, and consequentially, for any one to imagine that 
the Fire Insurance business was in any respect within the range of the 
Ideal, might be taken as prima facie evidence of a mild form of de- 
mentia, if not positive insanity. 

That the Real is a veritable entity, no one engaged in or having any 
practical connection with the Fire Insurance business will for a mo- 
ment question. They are made conscious of it daily. But that the 
Ideal has any existence, many will- be disposed to concede with con- 
siderable hesitancy and reluctance. It is a fact, however, which I 
have undertaken to indicate, in a general Way, that both do exist in the 
Fire Insurance business, and each exerts its own si)ecific influence 
therein. 

Every line of business presents two phases, viz.: conditions that 
ought to exist, and those that do exist, and in the Fire Insurance busi- 
ness no less than in any other, do those two phases continuously and 
persistently present themselves, 4:he former being what I shall call the 
Ideal, the latter the Real. 

The Ideal has in view the future of the business, while the Real 
confines itself strictly to the present. 

The Ideal represents the theories of and possibilities in the business, 
while the Real represents only so much of them as have crystallized 
into actualities. 

The Ideal ever journeys in the lead, laboring assiduously in the 
region of the undiscovered, while the Real slowly follows, reaping the 
harvest in due time. 
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The Ideal points out the evils which have crept into the business 
and warns against the dangers tOAvard which they tend, while the Real^ 
in its narrow horizon of the present, seems bent upon* their continu- 
ance and perpetuation, reckless of all considerations other than pres- 
ent advantage and immcLdiate gain. 

The Ideal has for its purpose and scope the agitation and promotion 
of that which is possible, the correction of causes which have produced 
unsatisfactory conditions, and the establishment of those which operate 
in the direction of a better state of things, or conditions that ought 
to exist, believing that the general interest will be thereby best sub- 
served, while the Real seems inclined to accept "present conditions as 
entirely satisfactory, and its best efforts seem directed rather to the 
individual than the general good. 

That the Ideal eventually becomes the Real in many cases is nat- 
ural, just as deeds are another form of words, and marks the progress 
of the business both as to its principles and methods, but the condi- 
tions which are alleged to have existed during recent years would seem 
to indicate that the Real has altogether superseded the Ideals or that 
the latter for some reason has been utterly ignored. 

The question a^ to whether the Fire Insurance business has as yet 
reached the dignity of a profession has long been a mooted question, 
and is possibly no nearer a solution now than when first raised. Some 
one has said that in New York it is an art; in Hartford, a science; in 
Chicago, a hustle; in Kans^, a misdemeanor; in San Francisco, dead 
hard lines, and in Texas, a miracle, 

I am inclined to concede that the last three describe the business 
of Fire Insurance in the territory with which I am most familiar in 
nearly correct terms, representing the Real in a very emphatic manner, 
while I suppose it is left for New York and Hartford (I can hardly 
include Chicago) to represent the Ideal. 

Every business in America involving thought and action, be it 
professional or mechanical, whetiier conducted under conditions rang- 
ing all the way from the realities indicated in the term "dead hard 
lines," to the very high ideal as expressed in the terms "art and sci- 
ence," has sooner or later found that, if it is to progress at all, it must 
do so by the freest and fullest presentation of both its phases, viz.: 
the thought element or the Ideal, and the action element of the Real — 
and the Fire Insurance business is no exception. 

The literature of our profession, its age being taken into consider- 
ation, needs take no second place with that of any other in the force 
and prominence given to the Ideal. It covers the scope of the business 
as fully as does the literature of any other department of economics. 
It is frequently said that "actions speak louder than words," and it is 
as true in connection with the Fire Insurance business as in any other 
relation in life, yet I believe it to be invariably true that the Ideal is 
most frequently given expression in what men say rather than in what 
they do, hence, when we desire to ascertain what men have thought or 
hoped for, we search the literature of their time, while for the Real 
we have but to observe what they do. 

An examination of the literature of Fire Insurance, which com- 
prises the free, fearless and forcible discussion of its principles, prob- 
lems and methods, expressing the best thought of the profession, in its 
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many able journals, and in papers read and addresses delivered at its 
various conventions, notably the meetings of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of* the Northwest, shows how it abounds with aspiration 
toward the Ideal or w^hat ought to be, and disappointment and dissatis- 
faction with the Real or existing state of things. The former is pre- 
sented and urged in positive and forcible terms, both in poetry and 
prose, while the latter is fearlessly and unequivocally commented ui)on 
by way of contrast, and all through clearly discloses the fact to the 
most casual and cursory student of the Eire Insurance business that 
the Real has never been satisfactory, but simply serves as a stimulus 
toward the Ideal or that which ought to be. 

Was it not the Ideal that originated the Fire Insurance business, 
and through it, as pursued and realized, the development has been 
phenomenal, beginning only a few generations since, when a certain- 
number of individuals associated themselves for mutual protection, 
until it has become the bulwark of all enterprise and the foundation 
of all commercial credit, disbursing its one hundred and fifty millions 
annually to repair the breaches in either caused by fire? 

Was it not the pursuit of the Ideal that has brought to such a de* 
gree of i)erfection the principles upon which the great superstructure 
of Fire Insurance rests, and has caused the evolution of a contract, the 
present form of which, but for one point, viz., its uniliteral character, 
is the embodiment of the struggles of the Ideal from crudity toward 
completeness, and has withstood the keen analysis of our ablest law- 
yers, and the captious criticism of our shrew.dest legislators ? 

The evolution of any business involves much more than its detail, 
and in view of the fact that the Fire Insurance business is claimed to 
be still in its formative period, the scope of the Ideal expands with its 
development; new conditions constantly arising and calling for th^ 
readjustment of the application of principles and the modification of 
lines of policy; new problems, the outgrowth of the new conditions 
demanding the most careful consideration in order that they may be 
most wisely solved ; new relations to both state and individual, forced 
upon us by the patriotic (?) cupidity of the one and the persistent 
prejudice of the other; new burdens superimposed of so inconsiderate 
and unreasonable a character as to prompt the most strenuous resist- 
ance and to achieve even somewhat in conforming, solving, correct- 
ing, changing, establishing and removing, as the necessity arises ; our 
efforts must be unqualiiiedly and specially inspired by a desire solely 
for the Ideal or that which ought to be, and demands men of principle, 
energy, purpose, and faith in the future — men who can rise above their 
own immediate interests and environments and can believe in their 
very souls that, "The greater includes the less, the general good the 
particular, that the good of all is the good of each." Such men are pre- 
eminently needed for the correction of the present conditions as they 
are alleged to exist in the Fire Insurance business, from the official of 
highest rank connected with and immediately interested in but one 
company, to the Local Agent having relations with several companies. 
Rank imposes obligation. Every position that counts for much has its 
own i)eculiar cares, responsibilities and obligations, and to be a factor 
ill the growth and development of an organization or business, that, 
paramount to all else, stands for the protection of invested capital, the 
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credit of the commercial world and the homes of the people, consti- 
tutes a mission as nearly Ideal as can well be conceived of, and to 
accomplish any lasting results in the direction of placing these beyond 
any peradventure, the efforts put forth must be continuous — not spas- 
modic, assiduous and unflagging — not now and then. 

Time soon reveals the faults of rashness, unripe judgment and 
over-confidence. The poet, the philosopher, the scientist, and all epoch- 
making minds ask for time and old age to revise and remodel their 
systems. It is said that the element of time has no place in the realms 
of the Ideal, the thoughts of one age often failing to appear in con- 
crete form, and their value remaining unapprehended until long after 
their presentation, while the Real takes cognizance of and is inter- 
ested only in present practical results. 

It is said that the poet Gray spent seven years in i)erfecting his 
"Elegy of a Country Church Yard," which can be read in seven min- 
utes ; that the historian, Prescott, worked twenty years in the libraries 
of Europe collecting material for his Spanish Histories, a large part 
of the time blind and using the eyes of another; Gibbon wrote his 
Memoirs nine times before presenting them to the reading world ; New- 
ton, one of his philosophical works, fifteen times ; Addison, his Essays, 
twenty times; Spinoza and Buckle spent twenty years in carefully 
forming and maturing their judgment before they published their sys- 
tems of thought; Doctor Harvey spent eight, Doctor Jenner twenty, 
and Sir Charles Bell, forty years in maturing their three famous dis- 
coveries in medical science. 

Titian, it is said, worked seven years on one of his great paintings, 
and on another eight. 

The Declaration of Independence, grandly constructed though it 
be, the admiration of citizen and critic alike, as expressive of deliber- 
ate purpose and the necessities compelling thereto, would have re- 
mained a mass of glittering generalities had not its Ideals of liberty 
and justice become impersonated in a Washington, an Adams and a 
Jefferson, and because of them a nation was born. 

The thesis nailed ujwn the church door at Wittenberg might or 
might not have been read by the passing and repassing multitudes, 
but reinforced by the enthusiasm and fire created by the Ideal in 
Luther's heart produced the great reformation. 

Have the names I have mentioned passed out of memory? Are 
they to be counted among the forgotten worthies, and have their works 
followed them ? Nay, verily. Their names have long since been en- 
tered upon the Roll of Honor among the Immortals, enshrined in the 
hearts of humanity, as men who have made the world better for their 
having lived in it — ^men of unswerving fidelity to the Ideal. 

I have said that the principal characteristic of the Fire Insurance 
business was prosaic, consisting mainly of collecting premiums and 
disbursing them in the payment of losses and expenses, and it might 
have remained so had there never been but one company to do the 
business, but in view of the many companies becoming engaged and 
the vastness of the interests which they assumed to cover, its prosaic 
character has been largely lost sight of in the multifarious relations 
developing, and questions arising in Fire Insurance from its incep- 
tion until now, the maintenance and solution of which have evolved the 
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principles which form not only its very foundations hut the system 
itself, and which are essential to its successful prosecution. Out of the 
rivalries of the increased and increasing number of companies which 
threatened the ruin of many, was evolved the idea that instead of 
rivalry there was a community of interest, and the Ideal condition of 
co-oi)eration was adopted. 

The unity of interest thus developed and the co-operation conse- 
quent thereupon did more to dignify and ennoble the Fire Insurance 
business than any other influence which had been exercised upon it up 
to that time and contributed to render it more of an Ideal business in 
contrast with the methods previously prevailing, which seemed to be 
entirely upon the principle of every one for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. 

Community of interest having been gained, the future evolution of 
the business was to be accomplished upon a common basis, hence the 
varied questions involved were met with a united front in the various 
associations of Managers, Field Men and Local Agents resulting in 
conditions that approached the Ideal, and a return to them at this time 
would be hailed with delight and gratification, I believe, by all three 
departments* above referred to. 

When Frederick the Great said he always observed that Providence 
favored the heaviest battalions, he only stated that which history so 
frequently confirms in the selection of leaders and the creation of 
enthusiasms that are overwhelming in their force, carrying all before 
them. So in the days when unity of purpose and method was the 
motto and watchword in the Fire Insurance business, what ought to 
be was recognized and the enthusiasm for it caused its ready accept- 
ance, permitting no spirit of temporizing or compromise. To-day, 
however, the spirit of compromise pervades the entire atmosphere of 
the Fire Insurance business, and instead of that onity of purpose and 
method which had been regarded as the natural outgrowth of a com- 
munity of interest, a retrogression toward the every-one-for-himself 
principle seems to be taking place. 

Did the spirit of the Ideal, or what ought to be, prevail in the Fire 
Insurance business to-day, as it should, what existing evil could not be 
corrected ; what necessary reform could not be accomplished ; what in- 
telligent advance in either policy, practice or principle could not be 
brought about? If the army of the thousands of Local Agents, rein- 
forced by the hundreds of Special Agents, and led by the combined 
wisdom and united intelligence and purpose of the Managers of the 
one hundred and fifty companies doing business in the United States, 
could be made to see that the entire interest was one, and the various 
titles simply indicated their various relations to the Fire Insurance 
business and the matters incident thereto ; that an injury done by one 
company to another, by one Field Man, or by one Local Agent, to an- 
other, is an injury done to the entire Fire Insurance business, and 
indicates a return to former conditions, proved to have been unsatis- 
factory and disastrous. 

The Heal, or the conditions which exist, discovers a very different 
situation. Witness the relations as evidenced by the attitude of the 
Managers toward the infant prodigy known as the National Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, which is familiar to you all. 
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These represent the extremes in their relations to the Fire Insur- 
ance business, the one absolutely necessary to the other, and instead of 
the development of any feeling that would indicate that each repre- 
sented a separate interest, every possible influence should be exerted 
to harmonize and intimately connect these extremes, and thus further 
to the utmost possible the interests of both; and also ameliorate the 
conditions growing out of the hostile attitude of the public toward 
Fire Insurance. The Local Agent is nearest the disaffected interest, 
and I believe that only through him can such attitude be modified or 
overcome. A writer in one of our prominent insurance journals, him- 
self holding a Manager's position, says, "I doubt if the occupants of 
official chairs, especially those who for a long series of years have not 
been in personal touch with the field, adequately appreciate that the 
IK>puiar mind is still tinctured with the hurtful idea that insurance 
companies deal uprightly only as they are compelled by statute." 

Can the Manager remove or modify this feeling alone? Will the 
agent do it alone? Not at all probable. Both acting together, how- 
ever, the latter receiving his inspiration from the former, each ani- 
mated by a desire solely for that which ought to be, will, in due course 
of time, observe the clouds no bigger, perhai)s, than a man's hand, 
develop into a mighty storm sweeping away the blind prejudice, the 
hostile attitude, and the anything-to-beat-an-insurauce-company feel- 
ing that now so thoroughly possesses the people. 

The Special Agent forms the connecting link between Manager 
and Local Agent as well as the channel through which such inspiration 
is to be transferred from the one to the other, and if Ideal relations 
exist between them his position would be almost ideal, but if not, in- 
stead of inspiration being intercommunicated, only a sense of shock 
and disturbance is experienced. 

Two terms have been incorporated into our vocabulary, each sig- 
nifying and representing opposite ideas. I refer to that of Under- 
writer and Insurance Man. The former conveys to my mind the 
idea of thought, study and professionalism, while the latter carries 
with it the idea of indefiniteness, nondescriptness, a go-as-you-please, 
take-things-as-they-come sort of a proposition, having little or nothing 
of the professional about him. 

The term Underwriter came to us from a former time, while that 
of Insurance Man is of recent origin. The Underwriter is the one 
who develops the business from the spirit side of it, while the Insur- 
ance Man prosecutes it as he finds it, and has regard mainly to the 
latter side. All may be Insurance Men, but all are not Underwriters. 

That the Ideal Underwriter, whether Manager, Field Man or Local 
Agent, is still to be a development of the future, I think none will 
deny, but to the Underwriter of the past we must ascribe all the glory 
and cheerfully assign all the credit for the heritage which we enjoy. 
From him, as the Idealist in our business, came our ideal contract to 
which I have already referred — which through an abnormal and irra- 
tional form thereon, the realist so frequently nullifies, while he com- 
plains about it. From him, as the student and thinker, has come the 
many clauses having for their object plain justice between insurer and 
insured, such as pro rata, average and other clauses, regarding which 
the realist seems indifferent, taking chances rather than following 
principles. 
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From him, as the author of whatever development has been achieved 
in the I'ire Insurance business, has come the idea of concurrency in 
policy forms, rate-making by schedule, the value of privileges, etc., 
regarding the value of all of which the Realist in the business seems 
to fail fully to appreciate, hence blanket forms of i>olicy are not at all 
uncommon, rate cutting exceedingly common, privileges granted with- 
out charge, serious hazards lightly estimated, etc. 

The Underwriter of the future is described by a distinguished vet- 
eran who was well qualified to speak, in view of the fact that he had 
been identified with the business in every detail from Local Agent to 
Manager of one of the largest and most successful Fire Insurance 
companies in America. He says : "His name we may not impart, but 
his qualities we may describe. He will be made, not born. He will 
be trained in his profession, commencing near the lower round of the 
ladder. In it he will acquire the habit of wide observation, through 
discipline and knowledge. His grasp will extend beyond the mere 
technique of the business, and take in conditions of finance and trade, 
the study of men and movements and their relation to general enter- 
prise; with quick perceptions, he will combine a spirit of aggressive 
enterprise and persevering energy. He must possess fertile resources 
and virility of character. His attitude toward competitors will be that 
of honorable co-operation in associated effort, suffering neither selfish 
prejudices nor aggrandizing purposes to isolate his influence in meas- 
ures for the general good. 

"He will be no specialist, working along narrow lines, expecting to 
avoid the experience inseparable from existing conditions, or the dis- 
coverer of remedies for the cure of all difficulties the profession en- 
counters ; for the business which he is to direct must be organized on a 
broad and comprehensive basis. He will neither cling to nor discard 
the old because it is old, nor chase after or reject the new because it is 
new. He will be an even and well-balanced man, not carried away by 
unusual success nor depressed by unusual reverses, for success and 
reverses will never cease to follow each other in the life of the Under- 
writer. Above all, probity and moral rectitude will hold no mean 
place in the fiber of his character." 

That this description forms an Ideal worthy the best efforts of 
every man engaged in the Fire Insurance business will be at once con- 
ceded, and were its countei'part as numerous as it should be, the pro- 
fessional character of Fire Insurance would be established and the 
appropriation of the term Underwriter by each one of us, would change 
present conditions as if by magic, and the Underwriter's profession 
would be one of honor and its achievements noted with a pardonable 
pride. 

Among many achievements some would be the consideration of in- 
surance men of experience only as candidates for public positions hav- 
ing relations with our business: the improvement in the construction 
of buildings in the larger cities, by the exercfse of our united influence 
in securing the passage cf proper ordinances, as well as the selection 
and appointment of men of fitness and character for their thorough en- 
forcement — schedule-rating, with no other object than the equalization 
of rates; the enactment of laws in all the states providing for the thor- 
ough investigation of fires ; the demonstration of the justice and equity 
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of the principle of co-insurance, and its possible enactment into laws ; 
the successful resistance to and final defeat of all oppressive and inim- 
ical legislation and unreasonably burdensome taxation. 

Surely co-operation should be had upon all these, and if the army 
of which I made mention some time since was animated by an enthusi- 
asm for the Ideal, or what ought to be, bom of the same spirit, the 
word failure would he for the future unknown in our literature, and 
our business would soon be rid of the evils that now, and for so long a 
time, have infested it. 

In the Annual Address delivered before this Association last year> 
I find the following as indicating the Real in the Fire Insurance busi- 
ness : **For nearly three years the business has been in a critical con- 
dition. It has lost a great deal of blood; by some its life has been 
despaired of." The Annual Address of the President of the National 
Board, recently delivered in New York, has sounded the mournful note 
befitting the sad occasion. Like the Prophet's Roll, it is written within 
and without with lamentations, mourning and woe. We have seen 
leaders, men of capacity and force, standing bewildered in the midst 
of the storm or going down before it ; we have seen men of experience 
groping in the darkness, and asking where are we at ? admitting that 
they were up against it, and still further asTiing what are you going 
to do about it ? We have seen Company, Manager, Special and Local 
Agent completely rattled by a process of pounding for business in this 
order named until the whole atmosphere of the business was rendered 
acrid with uncertainty, dissatisfaction and dreads, which has cost the 
companies millions of dollars which they need not have lost. It has 
been, in its way, a reign of terror. To any one who takes pride in this 
business, the failure of intelligent effort, the general confession of 
helplessness, the overthrow of men of mark, the gloom and foreboding 
of the past few years, have been pitiful— they have been humiliating. 

In the Annual Address delivered here in 1898, appears the follow- 
ing, which is a brief but forceful presentation of the Real: "No 
searching inquiry, however, is needed to reveal the fact that the con- 
ditions which surround arid confront the Fire Insurance business of 
this country threaten developments which must, in the near future, 
bring ill to all and good to none — and the conditions have been pro- 
voked by the arrogant selfishness of some, and the insidious disloyalty 
of others, both inspired, encouraged and sustained by that omnivorous 
greed for volume of income which appears to have banished from the 
philosophy of the Modern Underwriter that old-fashioned, but none the 
less good and wise maxim, ^Live and let live,' and substituted in its 
stead the doctrine of each for himself and the devil takes the hind- 
most." . 

In that delivered ten years since by one who had sustained almost 
every known relation to the business during his career, and was well 
qualified b> ripe scholarship and close study and observation to pro- 
nounce upon the situation at that time, he said: "At the time of the 
organization of thiis Association twenty-one years ago, the attempt was 
made to find out w^hat was the cost of this business, or what it should 
be, and to regulate it by rules, or by forms, or by both, and in spite 
of the most vigorous work from that time to this the race has been ail 
unequal arid unsatisfactory one. Somehow we don't seem to get at 
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the solution of the difficulty. Our running course is of the zigzag 
order ; we keep on the road because there are fences on each side of us 
and abiding hope beyond, while the fire iiend by our side keeps right on, 
ably seconded by high commissions and increased exi)enses. 

"At the end of 1891, eighty- two of the companies that started out 
with us at the beginning of the year dropped out by the wayside, giving 
up the contest. On the whole the situation is critical. Something 
desperate seems to be the matter with the insurance business." 

Crises of greater or less seriousness have come with more or less 
frequency to the Fire Insurance business which, if correctly inter- 
preted, teach valued lessons of experience, and bring with them the 
opportunities for the inauguration of changes which would certainly 
result in better conditions, but because of the failure of the few to 
appreciate the lessons to be taught or the opportunities to be improved, 
no mark of progress is made and the process of drifting continues. 

A famous sculptor once showed a visitor the treasures of his studio. 
In it were many mythical gods, one particularly attracted the visitor's 
attention. The face was concealed by being covered with hair, and 
there were wings to each foot. "What is his name ?" asked the visitor. 
"Opportunity," was the reply. "Why is his face hidden?" "Because 
men seldom know him when he comes to them." "Why has he wings 
upon his feet ?" "Because he is soon gone, and once gone, he cannot 
be overtaken." 

To diagnose a condition correctly is as important as to prescribe a 
remedy, but before either can be done there must be a recognition of 
the Ideal, and inasmuch as the universal sentiment as to Fire Insur- 
ance seems to bo that its general health is in a very precarious condi- 
tion, due to pestilential influences attacking it from without and the 
insidiously destructive activity of microbes and bacilli attacking it 
from within, the treatment indicated should be of a rather heroic char- 
acter, the external enemies by a process of disinfection or quarantine, 
and the internal enemies, much more dangerous, by a process no less 
vigorous, leading ultimately to utter extermination. 

There may be some matters connected with our business upon which 
the mandate of the law has placed its mighty ban, but when actual 
conditions, which are observed by all and conceded by all to have been 
in the years that have gone, and likely to continue in the years to 
come, without hope of satisfaction and comfort, do we- not owe it to 
the public, if not to ourselves, to use our best efforts to correct them, 
whatever be the present cost? Let there be no more re-insurance of 
companies that have been culpably and directly resi)onsible for the un- 
healthy conditions. Let there be no barnacles attached to the business, 
with the view of increasing competition, while legislation is operative 
in the same direction. Discourage the assumption of abnormal lines by 
companies, under cover of re-insurance. Let the conduct of com- 
panies in their relations to the business be the same in all localities. 
Let schedule-rating in its most complete form receive the hearty ajy- 
proval of all, and let each company here represented regard its policies 
as worth, at least, whatever rate that schedule makes. Let no condi- 
tion unfavorably affecting our business be permitted to prevail or con- 
tinue, for which we can be held responsible — and I should like to issue 
my specific injunction as to every recognized form of evil in the Fire 
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Insurance business but I will simply add one that will cover them all 
— in words credited to Rev. Sam Jones, "Quit all forms of meanness," 
or in words having much higher authority, "Let us cease to do evil, 
and learn to do welL" Let the voices of the past serve as heralds to 
the present proclaiming that, as in arms, it was devotion to the Ideal 
that gave to the world a Washington, a Napoleon, a Von Moltke, a 
Grant; in the field of astronomy, a Herschel, a Proctor, a Newcomb, a 
Flammarion ; in the field of scientific research, a Newton, a Kepler, a 
Darwin, an Edison; in statesmanship, a Lincoln, a Blainei, a Glad* 
stone, a Bismarck; so in Fire Insurance, a Bennett, a Warren, a Bis- 
sell, a Hine,a Cimningham and a Dean ; and if our day and generation 
in the Fire Insurance business would, looking back upon the hard- 
earned progress of the closing century, gain the necessary inspiration 
for the responsibilities and possible achievements of the opening one, 
we must not stand by in listless attitude, indulging in the spirit that 
the work to be done is for others to do. We must not be satisfied with 
conditions as they are, but fixing our minds upon the Ideal, we must, 
one and all, make our every effort tell with the greatest possible force 
for the bringing in of conditions as they ought to be. 

'^ot in the clamor of the crowded street; 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng ; 
But in ourselves are triumphs and defeats. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs — ^He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.'' 

The President — 

Gentlemen, I am requested to announce that it will be necessary 
for us to vacate the hall as early this evening as possible, as they have 
other things on hand. We have a great deal to do this afternoon in 
the election of officers, reports of Committees and routine of business, 
and I would like to impress upon you the necessity of meeting 
promptly at 2 :30 this afternoon. If there is nothing further to bring 
forward at this time, I will entertain a motion to adjourn. 

Thereupon, upon motion, the convention was adjourned until 
2 :30 p. M. of the same day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Thursday, September 26, 1901. 
The Convention .was called to order at 2 :30 p. m. 

The President — 

The meeting will please come to order. We have here a few addi- 
tional names projwsed for membership, that were not read at our pre- 
vious session. With your permission I will read them now: 



NEW MEMBEES. 



NAME. 

Babcock E. J., 
Barney P. H., 

Cloud Jos. A., 

Corry C. B., 
Dillon A. J., 
Garrison Chas. H, 

Gress A. R., 

HubbellJ. G., 
Jones David B., 
Looney M. D., 
Martin John, 
Minty Harry B., 
Nelson H. R., 
Pond Chas. C. 
Rademacher B A, 
Rowland Neal Co. 
Sutton W. D.. 
Thatcher H. H.. 
Vogel C. M.. 
Warren A. M., 
Wile Jos. M., 
Wonn C. G., 



ADDRBSS. 

Davenport, la.. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Cincinnati, 6., 

Bellefontaine, O., . 
Rochester, Ind., 
, Detroit, Mich., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

41 Cedar St., New York, 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Sedalia, Mo., 

Columbus, O., 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Chicago, 111.. 

Sycamore, 111 . 
, Milwaukee, Wis., 
, Columbus, O.. 

Milwaukee. Wis., 

Pontiac, Mich., 

Marion, O.. 

Chicagro, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 



TITLE. 

Secretary, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 



Special Agent, 

Inspector. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent. 
Cook Co. G'n'l Agt. 
Special Agent, 



COMPANY. 

Security Pire Ins. Co. 

Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
r Phcenix Assurance Co. 
L Pelican Assurance Co. 

Royal Ins. Co. 

Continental Ins. Co. 

Delaware & Reliance Ins. Co. 
f Ins. Co. of North America. 
i Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Millers & Manufacturers Ins. Co. 
Niagara Pire Ins. Co. 
Home Insurance Co., New York. 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
Milwaukee Fire Ins. Co. 
German Fire Ins. Co., Ind. 
Home Ins. Co., New York. 
London Assurance Corporation. 

Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
Greenwich Ins. Co. 
Phoenix Assurance Co. 
Netherlands Fire Ins. Co. 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 



What is your pleasure with these names ? 



It was moved by Mr. Greely and duly seconded that these 
gentlemen be elected members of the Association. 

The President — 

iMoved and seconded that these gentlemen be elected. Are there 
any remarks? If not, all in favor will please signify by saying Aye. 

The motion was unanimously carried and the applicants 
declared duly elected as members of the Association. 



The President — 

Gentlemen, the next business that comes before us is in the nature 
of a sad duty. We have memorials presented on twelve of our mem- 
bers who have died since our last meeting. The list has been read 
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and the Committees appointed. I would like to hear from the Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare resolutions on the death of Mr. W. H. 
Cunningham — J. S. Belden, H. C. Eddy and George M. Lyon. 

If the Committee is not here, I will ask the Secretary to read the 
memorial resolution. 

Whereupon Secretary Wagner read the following: 

KEPORT OF COMMITTEE UPOI^^ THE DEATH OF 
MR. WILLIAM H. CUNNINGHAM. 

Since our last meeting, Mr. W. H. Cunningham, one of our oldest 
and best beloved members, and one of the oldest underwriters in the 
West, has passed away. He came to Chicago in June, 1862, and imme- 
diately entered the service of the Security Insurance Co. of New York, 
under Mr. J. R. Payson. Five years lafter he succeeded Mr. Payson 
in the management of the Western Department, continuing in that 
capacity until the great fire of October, 1871. In the autumn of 1872 
Mr. Cunningham was appointed Manager of the Western Department 
of the Fire Association, which position he filled with signal ability 
until his death. 

No one was more widely known both in Chicago and throughout 
the West, and no one in our profession was more esteemed and loved. 
His was eminently a social nature, and his genial disposition, gener- 
osity and quick sense of humor attracted to him hosts of friends and 
rendered him a delightful comrade. He was a close observer and a 
keen student of human nature as well as a rare raconteur, and his 
stories were not the less enjoyable from the fact that many of them 
were based on his own personal experiences in the army and elsewhere. 

Mr. Cunningham's home life was an ideal one. He married Miss 
Josephine Dalton, of Chicago, in March, 1868, and until her death, in 
1895, their life was one of unalloyed happiness. His cheery manner, 
high spirits and warm aiTections rendered him a charming companion 
to his wife and children, to whose welfare and happiness his life was 
devoted. 

Loyal to the business interests entrusted to him, a steadfast and 
faithful friend, a genial companion, an affectionate and loving hus- 
band and father, Mr. Cunningham will never be forgotten by those 
who have known and loved him. 

J. S. BELDEN, 
H. C. EDDY,* 
GEORGE M. LYON, 

Committee, 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. William H. Cunningham. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Greely— 

I move its adoption by a rising vote. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 




WILLIAM H. CUNNINGHAM, 
Manager Fire Association, PhiladelphTa. 
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The President — 

I would like to hear from the Committee appointed to draft reso- 
lutions on the death of Mr. Thomas H. Webster — ^Messrs. Holger 
DeEoode, J. H: Stevison and E. E. Wetmore. , 

Holger DeEoode, Chairman of the Committee, thereupon 
read the following : 

REPOKT OF COMMITTEE UPOJ^^ THE DEATH OF 
MR. THOMAS H. WEBSTER. 

The passing of Thomas H. Webster, on the afternoon of January 
30, 1901, at his home in Chicago, brings to this Association another 
message of sorrow, with its accompanying privilege of expressing the 
word of sympathy and sounding the melody of hope. It is the office of 
time to lessen the selfishness of grief and at this hour do we rather feel 
grateful for the record of his life, its high purpose and noble example. 

The late Mr. Webster was bom October 29, 1846, at Leeds, England, 
coming to America in his early youth, and was for no less than thirty- 
seven years an active associate in all fire insurance work, though 
principally engaged in the local business in Chicago as the honored 
head of the firm of Webster, Wiley & Company. As State Agent 
of the Commerce Insurance Company of Albany, N. Y., and incident- 
ally in behalf of the Lion Fire Insurance Company of London, Eng- 
land, Mr. Webster kept in touch with the work of the field force both 
as Special Agent and Adjuster, his thoughtful, yet singularly cheerful 
and unselfish nature, attracting the confidence and friendship of hun- 
dreds in all walks of life. It may be truly said of him, that he loved 
to do good at all times and in all the relations of life, and the influ- 
ence of this goodness was as positive in shaping the business he had 
in hand as it was in beautifying his home and social life. 

Of personal service our friend gave freely without reckoning the 
cost. He believed with the poet that 

"The gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me." 

The garish light of public life had no charms for his modest nature, 
but he was ever the faithful citizen, the devoted trustee, the true 
friend, and we deck his tomb anew with the garlands of tender re- 
.membrance. He bore the Cross of life without flinching — shall we 
doubt that he has won its Crown ? 

HOLGER DeROODE, 

J. H. STEVISON, 
E. R. WETMORE, 

Committee, 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. Thomas H. Webster. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of a member, duly seconded, the report of the 
Committee was received and adopted by a unanimous rising 
vote. 
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The President — 

The next memorial we have is on the death of Mr. Robert Jordan 
Smith. Unfortunately, the chairman of the Committee who pre- 
pared this resolution is not in the city; but I see in our audience Mr. 
I. S. Blackwelder, Mr. Smith's oldest friend, and I am going to take 
the liberty of asking Mr. Blackwelder to present this resolution to ua 
on the death of Mr. Robert J. Smith. 

Whereupon Mr. Blackwelder read the following report: 

EEPOET OF CX)MMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. ROBERT JORDAN SMITH. 

Robert Jordan Smith, for twenty-seven years Secretary and Man- 
ager of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, passed this life 
on the 7th day of January of this year. He was one of the oldest 
and best-loved members of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest. His name is on the first roster of the Association, and 
his memory will be enshrined forever in our hearts. The fidelity and 
good-fellowship of Mr. Smith made him one of the strong links that 
for years have bound us together. His death takes from us a loyal 
member, a delightful companion and a wise counselor. 

We keenly regret to again record the loss of one more of that old 
guard, who, by precept and example, have worked so faithfully to put 
the business of fire underwriting on a firmer foundation, and its ethics 
on a higher plane. 

As a Local and Special Agent, General Agent and Manager, he was 
honorable and successful; earnestly devoted to family, friends and 
business. A good citizen in the highest and broadest sense. He 
passed through the vale and shadow with a courageous spirit; he 
walked the last road speaking comfort to those he loved and left be- 
hind, saying "good-bye all" as he passed on. 

S. A. ROTHERMEL, 
A. J. HARDING, 
EUGENE GARY, 

Committee, 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. Robert Jordan Smith. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of Mr. Townley, duly seconded, the resolution 
was received and adopted by a rising vote. 




ROBERT JORDAN SMITH, 
Sbcretary and Managbr Traders Ins. Co. of Chicago. 
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The President — 

I would like to hear from the Committee on the death of Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Bradshaw — Messrs. W. E. Mariner, D. S. Wagner, Geo. R. 
Crosley, Committee. Is Mr. Crosley in the room? If not, I will 
ask Mr. Kobert S. Odell to kindly read the memorial on the death of 
Mr. W. D. Bradshaw. 

Mr. Odell— 

Will you kindly have Mr. Hubble read it, please ? 

The President — 

Mr. Hubble, will you kindly read the memorial on Mr. Bradshaw's 
death? 

The resolution of memorial on the death of Mr. Bradshaw 
was thereupon read by Mr. John P. Hubble as follows : 

EEPOET OF COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
ME. WILLIAM D. BEADSHAW. 

William David Bradshaw was born at Bolivar, Ohio, January 3, 
1851. He received a high school education at Lockport, N. Y., and in 
1867 began his business career in the home office of the American In- 
surance Company of Freeport — ^afterwards the American of Chicago. 

He remained with that comjw-ny fifteen years, was four years assist- 
ant to Manager C. H. Case of the London and Lancashire and Eoyal, 
and in 1886 was appointed General Agent of the Union of Philadel- 
phia in the Western field. March 1, 1900, he became Special Agent 
of the Firemens of Newark, which position he occupied at the time of 
his death, March 24, 1901. 

Mr. Bradshaw was a conservative underwriter, a man of independ- 
ent judgment, self-reliant and firm. He was broadminded, generous 
and open hearted, and in his death this Association loses a valued mem- 
ber and his personal associates a faithful, true and loyal friend. 

W. E. MARIXEE, 
D. S. WAGNER, 
GEO. R. CROSLEY, 

Committee, ! 
The President— -.1 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. Bradshaw. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of a member, duly seconded, the report was 
received and adopted by a rising vote. 




WILLIAM D. BRADSHAW, 
Spbcial Agent Pirbmbns Ins. Co. op New Jersey. 
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The President — 

Next, I would like to hear from the Committee of -Memorials on 
the death of Mr. W. C. Butterfield — Mr. W. R. Townley, chairman, 
Messrs. Ira Welsh and H. R. Loudon, Committee. 

If Mr. Townley is not in the room at the moment, we will pass 
that until later. 

The report of the Committee on the death of Mr. Charles E. 
Lemon — Mr. John C. Ingram, chairman, Messrs. Frank Ritchie and J. 
H. Gray, Committee. Is Mr. Ingram in the room ? If not, I will ask 
Mr. Gray, a member of the Committee, to read the report <mi the death 
of Mr. Lemon. 

Mr. Gray then read the following memorial : 

KEPOKT OF COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. CHARLES ELSWORTH LEMON. 

Noveiftber 17, 1859 — July 16, 1901. These two dates mark the be- 
ginning and the end of the earthly career of a man whose influence 
for good upon his associates and in his chosen field of labor, will not 
cease with his death. 

Mr. Lemon was bom at Centerville, Wayne County, Indiana, his 
parents soon after removing to Richmond, where his early years were 
spent. At the age of fourteen years he was teaching school in his na- 
tive county, and two years later was following the same vocation near 
Goshen, Indiana; later he removed to Indianapolis and engaged in 
business as a produce commission merchant. 

In 1880 he returned to Richmond, where he entered into the Local 
Agency field, the beginning of his life's most valuable work. Re- 
maining in the local business for about five years, he, early in 1885, 
accepted a position with the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, 
and became its Special Agent for Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, and 
faithfully and successfully served that company until 1889, when he 
took service with the Lancashire Insurance Company of England, 
under the old central department at Cincinnati. During the several 
department changes of the Lancashire his excellent record in the field 
made his position secure* and he remained with that company as Spe- 
cial Agent for Indiana until its absorption by the Hartford Insurance 
Company last spring, when he accepted a similar position with the In- 
surance Company of North America, in whose service he was em- 
ployed at the time of his death. 

As a member of the Indiana Association of Underwriters his abil- 
ity and integrity were never questioned, and his worth was recognized 
in his election to the important offices of Secretary, Chairman of Exec- 
utive Committee and Vice-President. His most valuable and best 
appreciated work was performed as Secretary of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation. Always efficient and systematic, his labors placed that office 
upon a higher plane, and gave to that Association and to the State a 
system of records and ratings that had never before been approached. 
To him much credit is due for the friendly spirit existing between In- 
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diana field men and for the effective manner in which the work has 
been carried on in that state. 

Faithful and conscientious in his work, quiet and genial in dis- 
position, firm when occasion demanded, courteous in address, open- 
hearted, unassuming, honest; upright and competent, he was justly 
entitled to the respect, confidence and esteem in which he was univers- 
ally held by the entire insurance fraternity of Indiana. 

His home life was beautiful in character. His love, solicitude and 
affection for wife and children was reciprocated by them to the fullest 
extent. His home was a happy home, and was to him a source of com- 
fort, strength and joy. 

A just man; a true citizen; an honest competitor; a faithful 
friend ; we bring this our humble tribute to his memory, and pray that 
the influence of his example may*be felt in our lives and that the bene- 
diction of his faithful life may rest upon us who remain. 

JOHN C. INGRAM, 
FEANK EITCHIE, 
J. H. GRAY, 

Committee, 
The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. Charles E. Lemon. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of Mr. Cyrus Woodbury, duly seconded, the 
report was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 
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The President- — 

I would like to hear from the Committee on the death of Mr. 
Michael K. McGill — Mr. Frank Kitchie, chairman, Messrs. William 
M. Monroe and J. O. Wright, Committee. Is there any memher of 
this Committee in the room? 

Mr. Wright— 

I am a member of the Committee, but Mr. Ritchie is the chairman. 

The President — 

I would like to have you read the memorial that has been handed 
to the Secretary. 

Whereupon the report of the Committee appointed to draft 
resolutions on the death of Michael R. McGill was read by Mr. 
Wright, as follows : 

EEPOET OF COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR MICHAEL R McGILL. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association : 

Michael R. McGill was bom in Ohio, Sept. 23, 1854. In the early 
seventies he began his business career in the City of Cincinnati in 
the profession of Fire Insurance. For several years Mr. ^McGill was 
chief clerk in the city department of John S. Law & Son. He subse- 
quently accepted a position as accountant in a Cincinnati banking in- 
stitution, rendering efficient service for some years. 

March, 1882, he returned to the profession of his earlier choice, be- 
coming Special Agent for the American Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia under Manager E. Francis at Cincinnati; and subset 
quently under the management of C. E. Bliven he gave twelve years 
of service to the American in the states of Ohio, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

In 1894 he was appointed Special Agent for the same territory for 
the Hanover Fire Insurance Company under H. P. Gray, resign- 
ing therefrom in 1899 to enter the service of the Sun Insurance Office. 

Mr. McGill passed from this life June 11, 1901, at Mainyille, Ohio, 
in his forty-seventh year. 

Mr. McGill enjoyed a successful career. He was ever known as 
diligent in business, possessing a high sense of honor in his dealings 
with his fellow men. His integrity was unquestioned. 

To his associates and friends, of which he had a host, his cheerful 
happy disposition and kindly character was an inspiration, and the 
light of his presence will be sadly missed. 

Happily married to Miss Anna S. Smith, in 1890, he suffered great 
bereavement at her death in a few brief years. A daughter, Marie, 
survives him. To her the father leaves a rich heritage of love and 
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afFection ; to his friends and associates, a memory dear to them in the- 
kind and faithful qualities that make men lovable. 

FEANK RITCHIE, 
WM. M. MONROE, 

J. O. WRIGHT, 

Committee, 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. McGill. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of Mr. Stephens, the report of the Committee^ 
was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 




MICHAEL R. McGILL, 
Special Agent Sun Insurance Office. 
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The President — 

I would like to hear from the Oommittee on the death of Mr. 
Christian Stawitz — Mr. J. D. Fleming, chairman, Messrs. Walter Scott 
and H. C. Stuart, Committee. Is any member of that Committee in 
the room ? 

A Member: — 

Mr. Scott is in the room. ^ 

The report of the Committee on the death of Christian 
Stawitz was then read by Mr. Scott, a member of the Committee, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. CHRISTIAN STAWITZ. 

The Fire Underwriters' of the Northwest have heard, with deep re- 
gret, of the death of our old and valued friend. Christian Stawitz,, 
which occurred at St. Louis on May 29, 1901. 

For many years he was an honored member of this organization. 
Conspicuous among the older field men of the Northwest Association , 
known and loved by insurance men everywhere, the announcement of 
his death comes as a sharp admonition of the fact that one by one "The 
Old Guard" are closing up their accounts. ' 

Christian Stawitz was a man, the memory of whose strong business 
qualities and kindly social instincts will long endure among members 
of this Association. 

He was tireless in his devotion to the interests of his company. 
Faithfulness was one of his marked characteristics. Before being 
stricken by the foe that finally conquered him, he was always a busy 
man. Not only that, but his energy was ever intelligentlj'^ directed. 
As a counselor in an emergency he was safe. Without the brilliancy 
of genius, by hard work and hard common-sense, he left his impress 
upon his profession, and while those of us who were associated with 
him live, his influence will be felt. 

Both inside and outside of his business relations. Christian Stawitz 
was a man with a big heart. Here was his chief charm. All who came 
within the magic influence of his hearty laugh and his kindly deeds 
were his friends for life. He brightened the pathway of all who 
touched him. The sky always shone the brighter when Chris Stawitz 
came; his bluff heartiness chased away many an attack of the blues; 
the greatest misanthrope ever had for him a glad hand. 

At home it was his unwearying pleasure fo attend to the wants of 
those bound to him by ties of nature. He was the support of his aged 
father and mother for many years and his kindly care of his sister 
was, to all who knew of it, an inspiration and a blessing. 

By his unselfish and cheerful recognition of the claims of others 
upon him he revealed the pure gold in his character. 
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He died comparatively poor, but the things he did are as an im- 
measurable increment laid up "where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal." 

As a small tribute to the mind and heart of our deceased friend, 
we have set down these unconventional lines as a plain statement about 
a plain, true man, whose like we will not soon look on again. 

J. D. FLEMING, 
WALTEK SCOTT, 
H. C. STUAKT, 

Committee. 
The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. Stawitz. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of Mr. Odell, duly seconded, the report of the 
cCommittee was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 




CHRISTIAN STAWITZ, 
Adjuster Hartfokd Fike Ins. Co. 
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The President — 

I would like to hear from the Committee on the death of Mr. 
Dallas C. Tillotson — Mr. M. H. N. Raymond, chairman, Messrs. D. 
W. Andrews and Fred W. Williams, Committee. There being none 
of the members present we will pass that temporarily. 

The Committee on the death of Mr. J. H. Warner — Mr. J. E. 
Davies, chairman, Messrs. W. E. Page, George G. Williams and L. S. 
Tuttle, Committee. 

The report of the Committee on the death of Mr. Warner 
was then read by Mr. Davies, Chairman of the Committee, and 
is as follows : 



KEPOKT OK COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. JOHN H. WARNER. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association : 

Mr. John H. Warner, an honored member of this Association, 
passed beyond on the 6th day of April, 1901, at his home in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, rii)e in exx)erience and having left his impress on the 
business he loved. His early manliood was devoted to mercantile pur- 
suits, from which he graduated into the Local Agency business in 
1874, later serving the Phenix of Brooklyn for a time as Special 
Agent, .and for eighteen years, until his death, was State Agent in 
Wisconsin for the Insurance Company of North America and its 
associated companies, giving them valuable and uninterrupted service. 

Mr. Warner was an eminently upright, honest man; earnest, con- 
stant, kind ; faithfully discharging his every duty and winning the 
esteem and affection of his associates, among whom few were more 
popular and none more respected. He believed in correct practices 
and his voice and example were ever for right and justice and in 
denunciation of wrong. In his family he was the fulfillment of the 
ideal as husband and father. 

His life was pure and the world was richer for it. His memory 
will ever be cherished. 

J. E. DAVIES, 

W. E. PAGE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
L. S. TUTTLE, 

Committee. 
The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. John H. Warner. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of Mr. E. V. Munn, duly seconded, the report 
of the Committee was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 




JOHN H. WARNER, 

State Agent and Adjuster Insurance Co, of North America and 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
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The President — 

I would like to hear from the Committee on the death of Mr. H. H. 
Whitlock — Mr. A. C. Mink, chairman, Messrs. Carroll L. DeWitt, F. 
W. Little and William E. Kollo, Committee. 

The report of the Committee on the death of Mr. Whitlock 
was read by the Chairman of the Committee, as follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE TJPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. HAROLD H. WHITLOCK. 

Death has taken from our ranks another member of this Associ- 
ation, Mr. Harold H. Whitlock. After an illness of only one month 
he passed to the better life on Thursday, March 21, 1901. 

He had been in the service of the Delaware and Reliance Insur- 
ance Companies of Philadelphia since the establishment of the West- 
em Department office as Special Agent, Assistant Manager and Man- 
ager. 

He was the youngest of the Western Department managers, being 
only thirty years of age. He received his early training in the office 
of his father, J. L. Whitlock, Manager of the Western Department of 
the Glens Falls Insurance Co., became Special Agent of the Dela- 
ware and Reliance in 1893, and was promoted to be Assistant Manager 
for those companies in 1898. In the following January he was ad- 
vanced to the position of Manager, and his successful administration 
amply justified the advancement. His business life was marked by 
that fidelity and earnestness of purpose that brings the reward of suc- 
cess. Yet, in the spring of life, with a bright future before him and 
much of hope's ambition unattained, he has been taken from us. We 
mourn him as a cheerful friend and co-worker, and extend to his 
family our sympathy in the loss of a loving husband, son and brother. 

A. C. MINK, 
CARROLL L. DeWITT, 
F. W. LITTLE, 
WM. E. ROLLO, 

Committee. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. H. H. Whitlock. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of Mr. Rassweiler, duly seconded, the report 
of the Committee was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 
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The President — 

The Committee on the death of Mr. H. E. Bowers — Messrs. W. J. 
Littlejohn, D. C. Osmun and H. C. Eddy, Committee. 

Mr. Eddy, Chairman of the Committee, then read the fol- 
lowing memorial on the death of Mr. Bowers : 

EEPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. HENRY E. BOWERS. 

Mr. President and Members of the Eire Under writers' Association 

OF THE Northwest: 

Your Committee to whom was referred the death of our co-worker, 
Henry E. Bowers, the genial, forceful, former United States Manager 
of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company and an early 
member of this Association, which he joined on September 19, 1877, 
beg leave to report as follows : 

As a leading paper has aptly said of Mr. Bowers, be was "an under- 
writer of marked ability and a notable figure in the history of fire in- 
surance in America ; a strong, positive, yet lovable character. He had 
the friendship and high esteem of the best and most prominent men in 
his profession, and even those who sometimes disagreed with his opin- 
ions, admired him for his courage and sincerity. By all who knew 
him the intelligence of his death was received with the keenest regret." 

jMr. Bowers' rise in his chosen profession was rapid and in keeping 
with his recognized ability. 

Bom at Bozrah, Conn., on December 3, 1840, he passed most of 
his early years in seeking knowledge and received his primary educa- 
tion in the academy in that city. His first work was that of a school 
teacher. 

He afterwards was successfully city editor of the Norwich Bulle- 
tin and confidental clerk in the War Department in Washington. 

In 1864 he entered the fire insurance business in which he after- 
wards achieved such distinction, his first position being that of 
accountant in the Norwich Fire Insurance Co.; he being promoted 
to the secretaryship the following year. 

In 1868 Mr. Bowers moved to New York and engaged in the Local 
Agency business, as a member of the firm of Skeels, Bowers & 
Boughton, the firm also representing as Gg^neral Agents the Firemens 
Fund and the Union of San Francisco. 

In 1872 Mr. Bowers formed his connection with the company with 
whom his name is always associated, the North British and Mercantile 
of London and Edinburgh, serving them first as Special Agent in New 
England, where he was so successful as to lead to his being offered, 
after only four years' service, the United States Managership of the 
Guardian of London. 

This position he filled with honor and distinction until in 1894 he 
was again called to the service of the North British and Mercantile, 
this time to fill the highest position in the gift of that institution on 
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this side of the water, which position Mr. Bowers retained until his 
final resignation from active business on the first of January, 1900 — 
the company insisting however upon his retention of his seat in the 
Board of Directors, of which he was vice-chairman. 

As was natural, Mr. Bowers was called upon to occupy a place on 
many important committees and was at one time Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Not only was Mr. Bowers distinguished as a business man, but that 
he had many social qualifications is evidenced by the fact that he was 
a member of many clubs, a thirty-second degree Mason, a Knight 
Templar and a Mystic Shriner. 

It goes without saying therefore that in the troublous times through 
which we are now passing, a gentleman of the ability of Mr. Bowers, 
upon whose counsels we relied so thoroughly, can be illy spared. 

The only consolation which we on this side of the Great Divide 
can have, being that he has entered into that rest which he has so 
richly deserved. 

W. J. LITTLEJOHN, 
D. C. OSMUN, 
H. C. EDDY, 

Committee. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your Committee on the 
death of Mr. Henry E. Bowers. What is your pleasure? 

Upon motion of Mr. Palmer, duly seconded, the report of 
the Committee was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 
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The President — 

Is the Committee on the death of Mr. W. C. Butterfield ready — 
Mr. W. R. Townley, chairman, Messrs. Ira Welsh and H. R. Loudon, 

Committee ? 

A Member — 

Mr. Townley will be here in a very few minutes. 

The President — 

The Committee on the death of Mr. Dallas C. Tillotson — Mr. 
M. H. N. Raymond, chairman, Messrs. D. W. Andrews and Fred W. 
Williams, Committee. Is that Committee ready to report ? 

(No response.) 

Gentlemen, it is in order at this time, if any member has any 
motion to present or any business to bring before the meeting we will 
be very glad to hear it. Our session is nearly over. After we hear 
the two remaining memorial reports, we will proceed to the election 
of officers, but this is the proper time, if there is any new business to 
be brought before the Association, and I will be glad to entertain any 
motion or any business. 

Mr. Hayes — 

Mr. President, I would like to move that the Association vote its 
appreciation and thanks to our President for his work in getting up 
this program. I have been a member of this Association many years ; 
I have attended many meetings of it, many good meetings, but I think 
the proceedings of this meeting when they are put in shape will be 
perhaps the most interesting, instructive and valuable that we have 
ever had. I move a vote of thanks to the President for his work in 
the preparation of the program. All in favor of that will signify it 
by saying Aye. 

The motion of Mr. Hayes was unanimously carried. 

The President — 

Thank you, Mr. Hayes and gentlemen, for your very graceful 
acknowledgement, which I appreciate very highly indeed. 

Is it your pleasure to wait longer for these Committees, or shall 
we move to have these reports printed? 

Mr. Smith— 

I move that they be read by the Secretary. 

The President — 

We have not the reports here. 
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Mr. Smith — 

I move that they be accepted and approved and printed in the 
proceedings. 

The President — 

Before I put any motion, I would ask Mr. Kaymond, who has just 
come to the room, if the report of the Memorial Committee on the 
death of Mr. Tillotson is ready ? 

Mr. Raymond — 

It is, Mr. President, and was placed in the hands of Mr. D. W. 
Andrews. He is not here now, but it will be handed in. 

The President — 

The motion before the house is to have that report printed and also 
the report on the death of Mr. Butterfield. All those in favor of the 
motion will signify it by saying Aye. 

The motion was unanimously carried and the reports of 
the Memorial Committees on the deaths of Messrs. Dallas C. 
Tillotson and W. C. Butterfield appear in full herewith : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. DALLAS C. TILLOTSON. 

Dallas C. Tillotson was bom in Glens Falls, N. Y., May 30, 1844. 
His first business experience was in the saw mill and lumber business 
at Glens Falls, being associated with his father. 

In the early seventies they transferred their interests to Muskegon, 
Mich., where, sometime afterwards, he turned his attention to insur- 
ance matters and became one of the prominent Local Agents of that 
city. 

His energy and ability attracted the attention, not only of his daily 
associates, but of the Westchester Insurance Company, which company 
appointed him its State Agent for Michigan in February, 1890, which 
position he held from that time until the time of his death, which 
occurred at Detroit, December 13, 1900, after a sudden illness which 
. overtook him while on a trip to that city in connection with the inter- 
ests of his company. 

We who knew him best will remember the warm shake of the hand 
which was always forthcoming and which bespoke the pulsation of a 
loving heart, overflowing with kindly feeling at all times. 

We miss him, we always will miss him. The name of Dal was dear 
to us, for only to know him was to love him. 

To the bereaved widow and daughter we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

M. H. N. RAYMOND, 

D. W. ANDREWS, 
FEED W. WILLIAMS, 

Committee. 
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REPOKT OF COMMITTEE UPON THE DEATH OF 
MR. WILLIAM C. BUTTERFIELD. 

William C. Butterfield was bom in Farmington, Maine, February 
18, 1841, and spent his boyhood days in that vicinity. In the late 
fifties he came West and settled in Dayton, O., entering as paymaster 
in the service of the railroad now known as the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton. When the Civil War broke out he went into the Quarter- 
master's Department, being stationed at Nashville and acting as 
Quartermaster during some of the trying times of the war, after 
which he became cashier of a bank in Nashville, abandoning that 
I)osition to enter the service of the PhoDnix Insurance Company of 
Hartford, and no Adjuster in all this grand valley of the Mississippi 
was better known, better loved, or more faithful to his employers than 
our late lamented friend. He had scarcely completed his sixtieth year 
when the summons' came that called him from us on January 29, 1901, 
and without fear, but with the perfect resignation which comes to 
those who have been upright, faithful and true, he entered into rest. 

Mr. Butterfield was twice married and leaves a widow and five chil- 
dren to whom our Association extends its sincere sjnnpathy. 

No eulogy is necessary at this time. Those of us who knew Butter- 
field well, realize that he would ask for none; and the simple record 
of his life would be all that he would wish at our hands. It is eulogy 
enough. 

W. R. TOWNLEY, 
IRA WELCH, 

H.R. LOUDON, 

Committee, 
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The President — 

The next order of business is the election of officers. There are 
to be elected a President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer 
from among the thirteen Directors elected at this morning's session. 
Is it your pleasure to proceed immediately to this work, or would you 
like to have a recess ? 

A member moved that the Association proceed to the nom- 
ination of officers, which motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Odell— 

Before we proceed with the election of officers, I notice we have 
Mr. Allison with us, and I would like to have him make a few remarks 
before that time, if he will do so. 

The President — 

I would be very glad indeed to hear from Mr. Allison, if he will 
favor us with a few remarks. 

Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of presenting to you Mr. Allison, 
a gentleman whom you all know. 

Mr. Allison was greeted with applause, and addressed the 
convention as follows: 

Mr. Allison — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
I am very much affected by the kindly compliment which you pay 
me. It is taking a rather mean advantage of the fact that I could not 
hear anything that lead up to this call for a speech, for I have noth- 
ing to talk about, and, therefore, knowing what I would say would 
only take up your time, and I know enough of the comjyosition of this 
Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest to know that every 
one of you want to get down to the real business of electing the next 
President. I have come out of the ante-room, or lobby, where the 
politicians are at work, and I think if you don't turn them loose in 
a few minutes, they will pull down the hotel. So I beg you will 
excuse me. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The President — 

Ge-ntlemen, the next order of business is the election of officers. 
There are to be elected a President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer from among the gentlemen whose names I will now read, 
who were elected Directors at this morning's meeting: Messrs. J. G. 
Stauffer, F. W. Williams, J. A. Kelsey, J. L. Whitlock, D. S. Wagner, 
J. B. Tallman, J. H. Caswell, H. H. Friedley, H. N. Wood, J. M. Wal- 
lace, W. A. Chapman, J. K. Livingston and D. J. Matteson. 
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Mr. Moody — 

Are nominations now in order ? 

The President — 
Nominations are now in order. 

Mr. Moody — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association : 

It is not only because Indiana stood at the birth of this Associa- 
tion and rocked it in its infancy and fed it in its maturity that we 
have a President to present, but we have one who has been conspicu- 
ously laborious in developing conditions which have resulted in co- 
operation and organization in the State of Indiana that has kept 
that State at the head of correct practices for a period of more than 
a quarter of a century. 

In naming 3^r. H. H. Friedley for that position, I desire to say 
that in all the districts in that state that have worked for correct 
practices, he has not only been abreast, but has been the leader. In 
conditions that have come up affecting insurance companies before 
the Legislature, Mr. Priedley was not designated because of his 
accomplishment, but because of his diplomacy to lead the forces that 
have kept down rattlesnake legislation that has prevailed in most of 
the states of the North, West and South. He is not only, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a gentleman well equipped mentally, but his experience as a 
Local Agent, first as a Special Agent and then for many years as a 
leading Adjuster, and his mental capacity to dispatch business, fit him 
peculiarly to sustain the highest reputation that this organization has 
attained. And I appeal to this Association that Indiana, who has 
never been found wanting and who has asked few favors of this Asso- 
ciation, j^aall be permitted 'to name the next President of this Asso- 
ciation ; and I appeal to every member here to vote for Mr. Friedl^. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Woodbury — 

Coming from the State of Ohio, I rise to second the nomination of 
Mr. n. H. Friedley as President of this Association. If you elect him 
to that high position in this Association you will make no mistake. 
Ohio is willing to follow where Indiana leads. 

(Applause.) 

The President — 

Mr. Priedley is nominated. Are there any other nominations ? 

Mr. John P. Hubble— 

Many years ago it was my fate or fortune to represent a company 
that appreciated my work. They gave me room according to my 
strength. I went to many places that T had only theretofore known 
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as dots on the map and whose real existence was a matter of great 
doubt to me. Upon one of those pilgrimages I walked into a strange 
town and entered a strange hotel, cold, tired and hungry. I didn't 
know a soul in that state that I knew of, but I saw a crowd of good- 
looking, well-dressed men that I spotted at once as being Special 
Agents, and in the group was one man with a loud voice, and he said : 
"Gentlemen, I not only represent the largest company on earth, but 
the biggest company." 

(Laughter.) 

I didn't know the man at that time, but as soon as I registered I 
took pains to learn who he was. I soon learned that he could sing a 
song well and that he could tell a story so as to affect every one within 
hearing. Later years taught me that that man knew the insurance 
business just as well. We have had an opi>ortunity at this meeting to 
see that he can tell what he knows just as well as he knows it himself. 

Gentlemen, the man whose name I propose does not belong to any 
state; he is cosmoi)olitan ; his reach is as broad as the experience of 
this Association, and it seems to me, if there is anything in geog- 
raphy, we should strike out and take in the whole map. I pre- 
sent ta you, gentlemen, not Goliath, but the man who slew Goliath, 
Mr. Fred W. Williams. 

(Applause.) 

The President — 

Is there a second to that nomination? Mr. F. W. Williams is 
nominated. 

The nomination of Mr. Williams was seconded by Mr. Col- 
lins. 

Mr. Kelsey — 

I would like to second Mr. Williams' nomination. 

Mr. Whitney — 

The candidates who are mentioned for the Presidency of this 
Association are two of my most intimate friends, and it is a very hard 
matter for me to decide, one way or the other, which one I shall vote 
for; but having known Mr. Fred Williams for the last fifteen or six- 
teen years ; known him when he first came into this country as a Spe- 
cial Agent, and having watched his course and the work that he has 
been called upon to do^ I think I can safely say that there is not a 
member of this Association who has been so conscientious, so honest 
and so reliable in carrying on his vocation as Mr. Fred W. Williams. 
He is a young man who is naturally an insurance man. He has made 
the business of fire underwriting his study, and his very excellent 
paper which he gave to this meeting yesterday simply shows the stuff 
that the young man is made of. 
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At the earnest request of his associates from the State of Michi- 
gan, I rise to second his nomination. 

(Applause.) 

The President — 

Are there any other nominations? 

Mr. Kelsey — 

In view of iMr. Whitney's having seconded the nomination, I 
want to say that my second was entirely of' my own accord, but Mr. 
Whitney was so slow in getting on his feet that I was afraid our 
friend would go down without a second. 

The situation here to-day among the candidates placed before us 
reminds me greatly of a sermon preached in our church not very many 
Sundays ago, where the pastor spoke of the selection of David for 
the appointment as king. He said that the wise men gathered at the 
home of David's father, and they called out all the brothers of David 
and passed them in review, and from the bunch they were well satis- 
fied that David was there. Although when they started on this job 
they knew well in advance that David was the one they wantfed, but 
they drilled out each of the other members to vote on him as a pros- 
pective king. And they all passed in review before the prophets, but 
David was out in the wilderness herding the sheep. They said, "Is 
this all the sons you have ?" He said, "No, we have got a little fellow 
out there attending sheep." "Well," they said, "bring him in." They 
brought him in, and they said, "This is the man we want to be our 
king." 

Gentlemen, the candidates here, in point of affection, it seems are 
all brothers of David, but there can be but one David, and Freddie is 
the David. 

(Laughter and applause.) 

The President' — 

Are there any other nominations? Messrs. H. H. Friedley and 
F. W. Williams have been nominated for the office of President. Are 
there any other nominations to be made at this time ? 

Mr. Eddy— 

I find myself somewhat in the attitude of our last speaker. The 
orator of this occasion is not present ; at least, he does not respond to 
his opportunity. There is another candidate, gentlemen, that we de- 
sire to have placed before this body, and before speaking his name or 
mentioning it I want to call the attention of some of these gray-heads 
around here to the change of conditions which has taken place ever 
since we introduced the idea of a friendly spirit of rivalry in these 
elections. 

The election of President of this Association was generally trans- 
acted by a handful of men who would stay long enough to close the 
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business of the Association. At the present time we have taken so 
much interest, year after year, since the ten years ago when we left a 
handful of gentlemen in the room who selected me as your President, 
that we have succeeded in following that suggestion of having numer- 
ous candidates, in improving the temper of your representation, year 
by year, until it has become an honor that is sought by every member 
of this Association to become an officer of this Association. 

We have rewEirded a great many of our hard workers in this Asso- 
ciation by bringing them to that high position. The one whom I have 
in mind is one who has attended every meeting since I have been a 
member — ^that is seventeen or eighteen years. I think I never have 
missed a meeting — I do not mean to if I can help it. They are too 
good to lose. Opportunities of this kind I don't let slip away from 
me if I can avoid it. 

There is one man sitting around here somewhere who is not like 
a bump on a log though his name is Wood. 

(Laughter.) 

And while he does not claim to represent the biggest company in 
the world and the largest, it is a question whether he does or not. 
But I shall contend with him outside on that. But the Aachen & 
Munich, as big a company as it is, and as big a man as our friend 
who has been nominated to contend with Mr. Wood for this prize, 
and to Mr. Friedley also, I want to say that Mr. Wood has con- 
tributed to this Association sonie valuable papers and has worked 
upon some of the most important committees which have brought this 
Association to this high stand of which we are so proud. 

I take pleasure in placing before you, gentlemen, and Mr. Pres- 
ident, the name of Mr. H. !N^. Wood, of the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company. 

f Applause.) 

Mr. Palmer — 

Mr. President, I have the kindest feelings towards the two gentle- 
men nominated — the three, really, but I am reminded now that it is 
nearly a quarter of a centuiy since I first joined this organization. 
To-day we have a large delegation from west of the Missouri, and 
have had at every meeting for the last few years; and for seventeen 
years past Mr. H. N. Wood has never missed a meeting of this Asso- 
ciation. He has always been with us, and during the entire quarter 
century that I have been connected with this Association we have 
never had a President from west of the Missouri. 

I take great pleasure in seconding the nomination of my friend, 
Mr. H. N. Wood. To know him is to love him. He stands at the head 
of the fraternity in the West, one of the best men in the field and one 
of the best qualified men to serve as President of this Association 
that we have among us. 

(Applause.) 
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Mr. McSween — 

I rise to express my sentiments in regard to the candidate just 
named, Mr. Wood, and I want to add my testimony to his ability, his 
capableness in business and in every other way, so far as relates to the 
insurance business. 

I have been a member of the Association since 1884; have never 
missed but one meeting, and I know that in that length of time the 
section west of the Mississippi has never been represented in the 
President's chair but once. I think it is due to our section that the 
next President come from that section of the territory covered by this 
Association. 

I know Mr. Friedley very well, and to know him is to respect him ; 
I know Mr. Williams very well, and to know him is to hug him, to 
love him ; but to know Mr. Wood is to fall down and worship him. 

(Applaiise.) 

But I do not mean because of his stature and dignified bearing 
that he is particularly qualified ; but, gentlemen of the Association, I • 
assure you that if you are considerate enough to give us the say this 
time, in giving us the President of the Northwestern Association 
west of the Mississippi, you will not regret it as the next meeting of 
this Association passes by. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Reynolds — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

I am indeed sincere in my gratification at being able to second 
the nomination of Mr. Wood. I have known him for a great many 
years. He is and always has been a strong Christian gentleman, an 
honorable, fair-minded man and friend. As for correct practices, 
as referred to here a few minutes ago, Mr. H. N. Wood don't know 
what they are — 

(Laughter.) 

or incorrect practices, 1 should say. 

(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Gate— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

I am not the orator that Mr. Eddy referred to that was late, but 
I want to say that twenty-five years ago a young man in Iowa grad- 
uated from Tabor College. I knew him well at that time and became 
intimately acquainted with him afterwards when he became the 
Special Agent of the State Insurance Company of Iowa, and sub- 
sequently the State Agent of the North British. 

The candidates who have been presented here this afternoon are 
all friends of mine, and it is not because I think less of those men that 
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I am nominating or seconding the nomination of Mr. Wood this 
afternoon, hut there is justice to be credited a man, and that man is 
the man whom I have mentioned, Mr. H. N. Wood. He has been 
for seventeen long years a member of this Association. He never 
has asked a favor of it; he never has held an office in the Association; 
he was asked to read a paper here, and you all heard it, and that paper 
was a credit, not alone to the man who prepared it, but it was an 
honor for the Association to have within its ranks a man whose brain 
was big enough and whose intellect was large enough to prepare such 
a paper €is that. 

It is true also, Mr. President, that that very man opposed me on 
the floor of this house two years ago in nominating a friend of his; 
the question has been asked me why I did not let that come into this 
Convention. My reply is that I am too broad-minded to let any such 
thing as that come into this Convention. 

(Applause.) 

While these other candidates are all good men, and I have nothing 
whatsoever to say against them, I ask the suffrage of this Convention 
this afternoon in the interest of a man whose integrity is irreproach- 
able. He will lend dignity to the office and he will conduct the affairs 
of this Association in an honorable manner, with credit to himself and 
to the members who elected him. I therefore ask the suffrage of 
every man in this hall who can conscientiously cast his vote for H. N. 
Wood, Special Agent of the North British & Mercantile- 
Mr. Cbbban— 
Mr. President and Members of the Association : 

I am very glad I came here in time to add a few words of tribute 
to the worth of that noble member of our profession, Mr. H. N, Wood, 
of Omaha. In all the strain and stress of public life his every act 
has proven him to be that noblest work of God, an honest man. Meas- 
ured by every standpoint, weighed in any balance, he rises to the 
fullest state of manhood. Look into his kindly eyes and see that 
within that mighty frame there dwells a soul sweet and tender, a heart 
instinct with love for all mankind, sympathizing with the sorrows 
and beating in harmony with all that is beautiful and good. In genial 
disposition, in ability to fill the office, in integrity of purpose, in loy- 
alty to family, friend and fraternity, he stands without a peer. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. J. W. Hubble— 

I understand that the President of this Association is elected by 
ballot, but I begin to feel that you are going to elect yours by rising 
vote, and I fear my candidate is going to get left, so I want to rise 
and second the nomination of Mr. Fred Williams again, as he is a 
little short. 

(Applause.) 
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Mr. Abbott- 
Mr. President, I am a stranger in this Association, and not know- 
ing any of the gentlemen who have been nominated, and desiring to do* 
my conscientious duty, with this multiplicity of nominations and 
good words I am becoming bewildered. That I may not lose my sense 
altogether, I move that the nominations for President be now closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

A member moved thai the President appoint four tellers. 

The President^ — 

The Chair was about to appoint two. Do you think four will be 
better ? 

We will proceed to ballot for the following gentlemen for the office 
of President of this Association. Messrs. H. H. Friedley, Fred W. 
Williams and H. N. Wood. I will appoint Mr. Frank A. Vernor, Mr. 
D. W. Andrews, Mr. Carroll DeWitt and Mr. E. V. Munn tellers. 
They will kindly divide the house among them and pass out the 
ballots. 

During the progress of the taking of a ballot on the vote for 
President, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

I would like to know whether we are playing baseball, football or 
attending an election of this Association. I rise to a point of order. 
I think these gentlemen are here for the purpose of transacting the 
business of this Association, and as soon as that is done I will arrange 
to turn over to you the city park so that you can go on with your 
hurrah. I am not a Democrat, but I am a particular friend of Mayor 
Carter Harrison and I will see that he takes good care of you. 

The President — 

I would like to announce the result of the first ballot : 

Whole number of votes cast 247 

Necessary for choice 124 

H. N. Wood has 97 

H. H. Friedley 81 

F. W. Williams 69 

No candidate having received the necessary number of votes — 

(The speaker was here interrupted by cries for "Mr. Wood" 
and "Williams.") 

No candidate having received the necessary number of votes, we- 
will now proceed to ballot again, but we cannot pass and collect these 
ballots until you gentlemen take your seats. Please come to order a& 
soon as possible. 
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The second ballot having been taken, the President said : 
Gentlemen, come to order and hear the result of the vote : 

Total number of votes cast 244 

Necessary for choice 123 

pi which H. N. Wood has 106 

H. H. Friedley 76 

F. W. Williams 62 

No election. 

There being cries from the floor for "Messrs. Friedley and 

Wood/' Mr. Williams was recognized by the Chair and spoke 

as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentt.emen of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion OF the Northwest: 

I deem it an honor and a privilege to have the opportunity of say- 
ing to you that I thank my friends for their kindness and their en- 
thusiasm in my behalf. I take great pleasure also in giving way in my 
position in the field to the other gentlemen ; and I take great pleasure 
in saying that either of them, in my opinion, will make you a Presi- 
dent worthy of the Association and worthy of themselves. 

Mr. Williams' remarks were received with cheers and calls 
for Mr. Friedley. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, I understand that the name of Fred W. Williams is 
withdraw. We will now proceed to pass the ballot for the third vote. 

A third ballot having been taken, the President announced 

the result of the vote as follows : 

Total number of votes cast 233 

Necessary for choice 117 

Mr. Wood 122 

Mr. Friedley Ill 

Mr. Friedley — 

Mr. Chairman, I beg to sincerely thank the friends that voted for 
me. I have the pleasing consciousness that I have never asked a man 
to vote for me, but I do desire now to move to make the nomination of 
Mr. Wood unanimous. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

The President — 

Moved and seconded that the nomination of Mr. Wood for Presi- 
dent of this Association be made unanimous. 
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The motion was carried unanimously and the President 
thereupon declared Mr. H. N. Wood elected President of the 
Pire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mr. Wood — 

Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the North- 
west : 

In 1883 I was graduated from college and began the fire insur- 
ance business. I had no thought at that time of giving my life to the 
work, but as I pursued it there came attachments to it, and among 
the attachments that came with it were the friendships which fell to 
me in this organization of which I am now called to the honorable 
position of President. 

Gentlemen, I recognize the fact that I stand before the vigor and 
energy and push of the great Northwest, so far as fire insurance 
interests are concerned. I recognize the fact that among the gentle- 
men who now listen to my voice there sit the men who will make 
the underwriting history of the future. From the membership of 
this Association must be drawn the men who will say what the in- 
demnity of the insurance company shall be, and where each shall go; 
an^ that I appreciate, in some small measure at least, the importance 
of this Association, and as to the weight of the resi)onsibility of assum- 
ing the office of your President, I think T appreciate somewhat that 
as well. The highest point of ambition that a member situated any- 
where in this section of the country could aspire to would be the 
Presidencj'^ of the Underwriters' Association of the Northwest. It is 
the largest fire insurance organization in the world, and I thank 
you kindly for having endowed me with so much honor -this day. I 
confess that I did not think I was going to get there this morning, 
but the signs have changed very pleasantly throughout the entire 
day, and the scene of the last hour, of course, has been one of the 
happiest in my whole period. 

I thank you most kindly for all you have done for me. I assure 
you that I appreciate it, and if. gentlemen, I may be able to furnish 
you such programs as have been furnished this Association in the 
past — none of which have excelled that to which we have listened 
to this week — I shall feel that I shall return to you the office for 
some one else to follow my footsteps and fill the place as well as I 
shall have done. I thank you kindly, and must leave you without 
further remarks, as I have had no opportunity to provide any for you. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, the next order of business is the election of a Vice- 
President. Nominations are in order. 

Mr. Eddy— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen or the Northwestern Association: 

To show that Mr. Wood's friends, while intending to elect him 

when they started in, if they could honorably, did not do so with the 
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feeling of crowding out other worthy candidates; and to show the 
good-fellowship and the good feeling that I know prevails in this 
Association, I want to put in nomination for Vice-President of this 
Association a gentleman whom, while he does not represent the larg- 
est English corporation in the insurance business, may, if he is elected 
as Vice-President of this Association, be connected with one of the 
largest underwriting bodies known in this world. I therefore present 
with great pleasure the name of iMr. Fred W. Williams as candidate 
for Vice-President of this Association. 

The nomination was duly seconded by a member. 

Mr. Eddy— 

I would ask as an honor to Mr. Williams, Mr. President, that the 
Secretary be authorized to deposit the vote of this Association for 
Mr. Williams as Vice-President. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

The President — 

It is moved and seconded that the Secretary be authorized to cast 
the ballot of this Association for Mr. Fred W. Williams as Vice- 
President of the Association for the ensuing year. 

It is carried unanimously, and the Secretary will cast the ballot 
of the Association for Mr. Williams as its Vice-President. 

Mr. Williams — 

Mr. Presidemt and Gentlemen: 

I once was going along the main street of quite an important city 
and I noticed quite a commotion around the doorway of a building. 
Being young, as you can see, and quite curious, I went to see what 
the trouble was, and I got there just in time to see a man on a table 
and hear him say, "It is the third and last timel" 

I believe this is my third appearance upon this floor. I want to 
notify this body officially that in the canvass I made for the Presi- 
dency of this Association I made but one proposition. That propo- 
sition was made to the gentleman whom you honored with the Presi- 
dency. The proposition which I made to him I think was very fair, 
and it was simply this: "You are a candidate, and they say that I 
am. If you will come up on that platform and- go four rounds with 
me, the victor gets the spoils." 

(Laughter.) 

He said he couldn't go one round and I said that was enough for 
me. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, before proceeding with the election of the other offi- 
cers, I would like to remind those who were elected Directors at to- 
day's meeting that according to the By-laws there must be a meeting of 
the Directors immediately after the adjournment of this meeting, and 
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it will be held in the adjoining room, so that all those elected Officers 
and Directors to-day will kindly attend that Directors' meeting. 

The next order of business is the election of a Secretary. Nomi- 
nations are in order. 

Mr. Townley — 

I move you, sir, that the present Secretary have his office restored 
to him. I therefore place in nomination Mr. D. S. Wagner. 

Mr. Abbott — 

I wish to second the nomination of my friend Wagner and at the 
present time testify that there is not a dishonest hair in his head. 
With apologies to my friend Carlisle, I think he is the most polished 
gentleman in the room. 

(Laughter and applause.) 

The President — 

Mr. D. S. Wagner has been nominated for Secretary. Are there 
any other nominations ? 

Mr. Greely — 

I move you that the President of this . Association cast the ballot 
of the Association for Mr. D. S. Wagner for Secretary of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried; 
whereupon the President declared Mr. I). S. Wagner elected 
as Secretary of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, the next order of business is the election of Treasurer. 
Nominations are now in order for a Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Gate— 

I place in nomination the name of Mr. J. A. Kelsey, the present 
Treasurer, and move that the Secretary cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion in his favor. 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 
Whereupon the President declared Mr. Kelsey duly elected as 
Treasurer of the dissociation for the ensuing year. 

Mr. John P. Hubble— 

Gentlemen, I want to give notice that next year I shall intro- 
duce an amendment to the By-la^vs. I hereby give notice that at the 
next meeting I shall move to amend Section 9 of the By-laws so that 
it shall read as follows : 
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"That the officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary' and Treasurer, provided for by the Articles 
of Incorporation, all of whom shall be ex-officio members of the Board 
of Directors." 

The change, if this should be enacted, is that instead of electing 
these officers from the Board of Directors, we will elect them directly 
from the floor. Under the rule this goes over until the next meeting. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, and if accepted it can be 
laid over for action until the next meeting. 

Upon motion the notice was duly accepted and action thereon 
laid over until the next annual meeting of the Association. 

EESOLUTIOIs^ OF TIIAK^KS. 

The President — 

Is there any other business to bring before the Association before 
we adjourn? I think it proper some one should offer a vote of 
thanks to this hotel. 

It was thereupon moved by Mr. Munn, seconded by Mr. 
Odell, that ^'a vote of thanks be tendered the Auditorium 
Hotel Company for their kindness and their treatment of the 
Association during these sessions." 

The motion was unanimously adopted, and thereupon, upon 
motion duly seconded, the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest was adjourned 
si)ie die. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTOES. 

Present : Messrs. H. N. Wood, H. H. Friedley, J. A. Kel- 
sey, D. S. Wagner, F. W. Williams, J. H. Caswell, J. L. Whit- 
lock, J. K. Livingston, J. B. Tallman, J. M. Wallace, W. A. 
Chapman and J. G. Stauffer. 

Meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. H. N. 
Wood. 

Mr. H. H. Friedley moved that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the ballot of the Association for the election of Mr. H. 
N. Wood as President of the Fire Underwriters' Association 
of the Northwest for the ensuing year. 

Motion duly seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. A. Kelsey moved that the President be instructed to 
cast the ballot of the Association for the election of Mr. F. W. 
Williams as Vice-President of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion of the Northwest for the ensuing year. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The Secretary thereupon declared the election of Mr. H. N. 
Wood as President and Mr. F. W. Williams as Vice-President 
of the Association for the ensuing year, as duly ratified by the 
Board of Directors. 

On motion of Mr. Friedley, duly seconded and carried, Mr. 
Joseph A. Kelsey was declared elected as Treasurer of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Mr. Kelsey, duly seconded and carried unani- 
mously, Mr. D. S. Wagner was declared elected as Secretary 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

The next thing in order is the election of a Finance Committee. 
Usually the Finance Committee is composed of three. 

Mr. Kelsey — 

I would like to suggest that these three men should be from Chi- 
cago, on account of submitting bills for their approval. 
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The President — 

I win e:terra.is a uirtion fr^m Mr, Kcls»ey that these thnee naiiK*s 
be elected for the Finance Comminee for the ensuinsr y«ur: Mr. J. L. 
\niitlock, Mr. J. R Talhcaa and Mr. J. H. Caswll. ^ 

Wherei^r-n Messrs. J. L. Whitloek, J. R Tallman and 
J. H- Caswell were appointed to act as Finance Committee tor 
the ensiling year. 

Mr. Kelsey — 

There is to be a Library Committee appointed. 
The President — 

I wotild suggest for your consideration the names of Mr. II. II. 
Friedl^, Mr. J. G. Stauffer, Mr. J. M. Wallace and Mr. D. S. Warner 
to act as Library Committee for the ensuing year. 

Whereupon these gentlemen were duly ap[x>inted to aot as 
Library Committee as there was no objection to a Committt\> 
of four. 

Mr. Wagner moved that the salary of the Treasurer for the 
ensuing year be the same as last year, namely, $250.00. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

On motion duly seconded and carried, the salary of the SiH> 
retary was fixed at e$450.00, same as formerly. 

On motion of Mr. Caswell, duly seconded and carrieil, the 
Board adjourned subject to the call of the Presidents 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Abbott G. B., 


Lincoln, Neb., 


Special Agent, | 


Farmers & Merchants Ins. Co.. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Abbott W. S., 


Lapeer, Mich., 
Chicago. 111.. 


State Agent. 


North British & Mercantile Ins.Co. 


Adams Geo. W., 


Adjuster. 




Adams John H., 


St. Loui*. Mo., 


Secretary, 


American Central Ins. Co. 


Afield Chas. E.. 


174 La Salle, Chicago, 


General Agent. 


Ham burg- Bremen Fire Ins. Co. 


Alexander F. W., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Des Momes, Iowa. 


Special Agent. 


Agricultural Ins. Co. 


AUabach E. W., 


Special Agent, 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


AlthouseW. L., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Manchester Fire Assurance Co. 


Alverson H. C, 


Erie, Pa., 


Asst. Gen'l Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Anderson Chas. H., 


Hannibal. Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Northern Assurance Co. 


Anderson Lew W., 


Cedar Rapid*, la., 


Special Agent, 
Vice President, 


Springfield P. & M. Ins. Co. 
Detroit P. & M. Ins. Co. 


Andrews C. L,., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Andrews D. W., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Andrus S. D., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent. 


Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 


Armstrong G. A., 


Detroit, Mich., 


State Agt. & Adjr.. 


^tna Fire Ins. Co. 


At water Walter E., 


Iowa City, Iowa, 


Special Agent, 


Greenwich Ins. Co. 


Atwood H. F., 


Rochester, N. Y., 


Secretary, 


Rochester-German Ins. Co. 


Auerbach B., 


161 La Salle, Chicago, 


Adjuster. 


Pellet & Hunter. 


Babcock E. J., 


Davenport. la.. 


Secretary, 


Security hire Ins. Co. 


Bailey J. W.. 


Denver, Col., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co.. .N. Y. 


Bailey O. M., 


Cincinnati, O., 


Special Agent, 


Ins. Co of the Co. of Phila. 


Baker Thos. Jr., 


Fargo, N. Dak., 
Marion, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Queen Insurance Co. 


Baldwin Dean A., 


Special Agent, 


Merchants Ins. C o.. N. J. 


Bament W. N., 


Cincinnati. O., 


Adjuster, 


Western Adj. and Insp'n. Co. 


Barnard C. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




Barnes Fred. B., 


Oshkosh. Wis., 


Special Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins.Co. 


Barney P. H., 


Minneapolis. Minn., 


Special Agent. 


Hanover Fire ins. Co. 


Baronm H., 


Binghamton. N. Y., 


Snpt. of Agencies, 


Agricultural Ins. Co. 


Bamnm Raynolds, 


Chicago, III., 


Special Agent, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Bamnm W. L., 


205 La Salle, Chicago, 


Secretary, 


Millers National Ins. Co 


Barrett D. P., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Traders Ins. Co., Chicago. 


Barry Chas. H., 


The Temple, Chicago, 


Manager, 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


Bassett Neal, 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent. 


Piremens Ins. Co.. Newark. 


BatchelderG. H., 


Denver, Col., 


Special Agent, 


Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 


Bawden E. T., 


Davenport, la., 


Special Agent, 


Greenwich Ins. Co. 


Becker E. A., 


Chicago, 


Adjuster. 




Beeson A. G., 


Omaha. Neb., 


Inspector. 




BeldenJ. S., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Fire Association. 


Bell G. H., 


Dayton, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


North British &MercantUe Ins.Co. 


Benallack W. T.. 


betroit, Mich , 


Blectncal Inspector. 
Special Agent, 




Benedict Prank M., 


Lawrence, Kan., 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Benedict H. P., 


Omaha, Neb., 


State Agent, | 


Western Assurance Co., Toronto. 
British America Assur.Co.Toronto. 


Benedict H. O., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Bennett H., 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


Inspector. 




Bennett R. M , 


Springfield, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


JEtna, Ins Co. 


Bennett Wm. L., 


Special Agent, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Bestjas. G. S., 


Chicago, 111. 






Birch W. H., 


We8t Superior. Wis., 


Surveyor. 




Bissell R. M., 


Chicago. 111.. 


General Agent, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Blackwelderl. S., 


Manhat'nBdg., Chicago, 


Manager, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Blattvelt Albert, 


Rialto Bldg., Chicago, 


Inspector, 


Western Factory Assn. 


Bliven Waite, 


218 La Salle. Chicago, 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Ins. Co., Phila. 


Bloom Chas. H., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Michigan P. & M. Ins. Co. 


Bloom Nelson A., 


Detroit. Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Continental Ins. Co. 


Blossom Geo. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Gen. Agent. 


National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Boiling A. F., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Ins. Co. of Phila. 


Bonar L. J., 


Mansfield, O., 


State Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Boning Herbert E., 


Cincinnati, O., 


Special Agent, 


Caledonian Ins. Co. 


Boom W. C, 


Chicago, 111., 




Hartford Fire Ins Co. 


Bort L. NV., 


Beloit, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Boughton T. C, 


Kalamazoo, Mich., 


Inspector. 




Bowers F. W., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford. 


Bradley C. B., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent. 




Brant J. A., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Inspector. 




Briggs N. E., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins.Co. 


Briggs R. K., 


St. Paul, Minn., 


State Agt. & Adjr., 


German Ins. Co., of Freeport, 111. 


Briggs Theo.W., 


Appleton, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Liverp.& London & Globe Ins.Co. 


Brooks Fred. S., 


Detroit, 


Special Agent, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Brown Grant R., | 


207 The Temple, \ 
Chicago, 111., / 
St. Louis, Mo., 


Sp'l Agt. & Adjr., 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


Brown Wm. C, 


Special Agent, 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


Brown W. F., 


Jacksonville, 111., 


Special Agent. 




Buck Fred. O'L., 


Denver, Col., 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins.Co. 


Bullard A. F., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


StateAgt. & Adjr., 


North British & Mercantile Ins.Co. 


Burke F. H.. 


Batavia. 111., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Associatio^i. 


Bums M. J., 


Denver, Col., 


Manager. 




Burrows D. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Bush Harry R., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Special Agent, 


Caledonian Ins. Co. 


Bush Henry W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Fire Association. 


Bush J B , 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Special Agent. 




Caldwell J. T., 


Chicago, 111., 


Inspector, 


Millers National Ins. Co. 


CalleyE.J., 


179 La Salle, Chicago, 


Special Agent, 


London Assurance. 


Campbell E. T., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Asst. Secretary, 


American Central Ins. Co. 


Campbell S. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Campbell Walter, 
Carlisle E. G., 


vSt. Louis, Mo., 


Local Agent. 




Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Carlisle Henry W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Local Agent. 




Carpenter J. D., 


Des Moines, la.. 


Special Agent, 


Queen Ins. Co. 


CarrJ. H., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Secretary, 


Citizens Ins. Co. 


Carroll Chas. E., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Adjuster. 




Carson R. B., 


Chicago, III., 


Spl. Agt. & Adjr., 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


Carver J. G., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Liverp.& London & Globe Ins.Co. 


Cary Eugene, 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Germ an- American Ins. Co. 


Caswell Jas. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster, 


Germania Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Cate S. E., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Union Ins. Co. 


Cavanagh W. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, | 


Ins Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Chamberlin W. O., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


State Agent, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 

National Fire Ins. Co.. Hartford. 


Champlin FredM., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Chapman E. F.^ 


Detroit, Mich., 


Inspector, 


Michigan Inspcc. Bureau. 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


Chapman W. A., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Chrissingerl. M., 


Chicago, 111., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Special Agent. 




Chubb William, 


President, 


Reliance Ins. Co. of Phila. 


Clark A. A., 


Des Moines. Iowa, 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Clarke H.W., 


Winona, Minn., 


Special Agent. 




Clarkson H., 


Topeka, Kansas, | 


Mgr. Advisory Rate 
and Map Bureau. 




demons W. H., 


Cincinnati, O., 


Sp'l Agt. & Adjr., 


Phenix Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Cloud Jos. A., 


Cincinnati, O., 


Special Agent, | 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 
Pelican Assurance Co. 


Clough Allen E., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


London Assurance. 


Cobban WalterH., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 






Cochran J W., 


Columbus. Ohio, 


Inspector. 




Cockey S. T., 


Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent, 


Allemannia Fire Ins. Co, 


Cofran J. W. G., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Collins B. F., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Greenwich Ins. Co. 


Collins Martin, 


St. Louis, Mo., 


( 
General Agent, < 


Fire Association, Phila. 
American Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Colson H. W., 


Chicago, 111 , 


Special Agent, 


New York Fire Ins. Co 


Conklin Walter, 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


National Assurance Co. 


Corbet J. C, 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


Northern Assurance Co. 


Corliss G. D., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


Merchants Ins. Co., N. J. 


Cormany W. A., 


Fort Scott, Kansas, 


State Agent, 


Manchester Fire Assurance Co. 
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Cornell H. F., 


Detroit, Mich., 


General Agent, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport, 111. 


Corry C. B., 


Bellefontaine, O., 


Special Agent, 
State Agent. 


Royal Ins, Co. 


Coryell H. B., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Cost J. A., 


Chicago, 111.. 


Special Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


CowlesC.S., 


Merriam Park, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Crandall A. A., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


General Agent. 




Crandall H. W., 


Merriam Park, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Imperial Ins. Co. Ltd. 


Crandall W. H., 


Merriam Park, Minn., 


Adjuster. 




Cratsenberg A. A., 


St. Paul, Minn., 


State Agent, 


German-American Ins. Co. 


Criswell B. F., 


Topeka, Kan., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Palatine Ins. Co. Ltd. 


Cromer John B., 


State Agent, 


Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Croskcy T. F., 


Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Crosley Geo. R., 


Ft. Madison, la.. 


Special Agent, | 


British Amer.Assur. Co., Toronto. 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto. 


Ctmningham J. L., 
Curtis C. B., 


Glens Falls, N. Y., 


President, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 
State Agent, 


Palatine Ins. Co. Ltd. 


Dale John F., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford. 


Dale Walter H.. 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, 


Prussian National Ins. Co. 


Dallas W. I., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 


Dana Francis, 


Chicago, 111., 




Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Daniel R. B., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Adjuster. 




Daniel T. R., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


State Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


Daniel Wm. C, 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Special Agent, 


Northern Assurance Co. 


Daniels W. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster, 


Continental Ins. Co. 


Dargan J. T., 


.\tlanta, Ga. 






Darlingrton Hart, 


Madison. Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Daviesjohn E., 


Racine Wis., 


State Agent, 


JBtna Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Davis Bd ward T., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Philadelphia. 


Special Agent, 


Palatine Ins. Co. Ltd. 


Davis John H., 






Dean A. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Deans Wm. A., 


Denver, Col., 


Special Agent, 


For C. D. Cobb & Co. 


DeCamp Jas. M., 


Cincinnati, Ohio., 


General Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


De Forest E. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Gen. Western Agt., 


Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York, Pa. 


De Mott Howard, 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


De Roode Holger, 


Chicago, 111., 


Insurance Agent. 




De Venvejas. H., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent. 




DeWittC.L., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


DeWolfJ. H., 


Providence, R. I., 


President, 


Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 


Deyo W. S., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 


Diggins A. B., 


Bast St. Louis, 111., 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Dike Henry A.^ 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


Dillon A. J., 


Rochester, Ind., 




Continental Ins. Coi 


Dinsley B., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Millers National Ins, Co. 


Doeppers Aug. B., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


German Ins. Co. of Indiana. 


Dow B. B.. 


Chicago, 111., 




London & Lancashire Fire Ins. Co. 


f Downing J. F. 








Dox Chas. E., 


Chicago, 111., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Manager, 


Orient Ins. Co. 


Dreher E. W., 


Special Agent, 


Spring Garden Ins. Co. 
Phoenix Assurance Co, 


DriscollM. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Drumm W. I., 


Topeka, Kas., 


Special Agent, 


German-American Ins. Co. 


Dudley W. W.. 


240 La Salle, Chicago, 


Secretary, 


Governing Committee. 


Duffey B. T., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


DunlopChas. D., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, j 


Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 
Merchants Ins. Co.. Providence. 


Dunning F. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


National Assurance Co. 


DyeJ. O.. 


Springfield, O., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Easton C. L., 


Special Agent, 


Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co. 


Ebbert Geo. G., 


138 La Salle, Chicago, 


Special Agent, 


Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. 


Eddy Geo. M., 


Chicago, 111. 






EddyH. C, 


Chicago, 111., 


Resident Secretary, 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


Edmonds J. F., 


Denver, Col., 


Resident Secretary, 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


Ely Wm. L., 


Monroe City, Mo., 


Special Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


England J. J. L., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Northern Assurance Co. 


Englemann C. P., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




ErrettF.J., 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


EslerR. B.. 


Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Bspenscheid H. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Eustis Truman W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Manchester Fire Assurance Co. 
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Evans A. N., 
Bverett H. B., 
Paber Samnel B., 
Fargo F. M., 
Fargo W. D.. 
Fciler Wm., 
•Fertig C. T., 
Fisher G. M., 
Fisher Thos. A.. 
Fisher Walter I.. 
Fleming J. D., 
Fletcher Johns., 
Foreman E. P., 
Forte. W., 
Foster Robert J., 
Poster Wm. R., 
Fowler Henry, 
tPox W. P.. 
Freeman B. S., 

Friedlej H, H., 

Fulton W. H., 
Furlong John P., 
Gadsden C. R.. 
Gadsden J. S., 
Gallagher Thos. E. 
Gardiner David L. 
Garrigne K. H., 
Garrison Chas. H. 
Gibbs H. M., 
Gilbert C. B., 
Gilmore B. J., 
fGlassford H. A., 
Glidden H. H., 
Goddard B. H., 
GoffB. L., 
Golden W. B , 
Gooch Robt. B., 
Goodloe T. M.. 

Gordon Fred F., 

Gray H. P., 
Gray J. H.. 
Greely Otto E., 
Greene P. M.. 
Greer W. J . 
Grenell Howard, 

Gress A. R., 

Griffith J. H.. 

GriffithsJ.C. Jr., 

Hainsworth Jos., 
Hall Cecil A., 
Hall Chas.. 
Hall Henry. 
tHall Henry H , 
Hall J. B., 
Hall John R.. 
Hall Theo. D.. 
Halle E. G.. 
Hallinan Thos. P., 
Hanrahan John, 
Harding A. J.. 

Hardy Chas. F., 

Harford W. P.. 
Hart H. B.. 
Harvev Geo. M., 
Harvey R. D , 



ADDRESS. 



Columbus, Ohio, 
Columbus, C, 
Indianapolis. Ind., 
Chicago, 111., 
St. Paul. Minn., 
Chicago, 111 , 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Kansas City. Mo., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Chicago. 111., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Cleveland, O., 
Chicago, 111. 
Omaha, Neb., 

■Indianapolis. Ind., 

! Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Chicago. III., 
.Chicago, 111., 
.Chicago, 111., 
Cincinnati. O., 
Chicago, 111., 
■Chicago, 111., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Columbus. C, 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago. 111., 
New York, 
Chicago, 111., 
Ogden. Utah, 
Philadelphia. Pa.. 
.Milwaukee, Wis., 
Columbus. O.. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 

Chicago, 111.. 

Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111., 
Minneapolis. Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
iScw York. 
Chicago. 111., 

; Minneapolis, Minn., 

.Milwaukee, Wis., 

Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 
.Toledo, Ohio, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
New York, 

204- La Salle. Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Negaunee. Mich., 
Royal Bldg., Chicago, 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago. 111., 

Topeka, Kan., 

Omaha. Neb., 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Chicago. 111., 
Chicago. 111.. 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Secretary, 



Secretary, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, 
State Agent, 

Special Agent, 

State Agent, 

State Agent. 

Special Agent, 

'Adjuster. 

I General Agent, 

i General Agent, 

I A dj U!»ter. 

I Manager, 



.Special Agent. 



COMPANY. 



.Special Agent. 
[Retired. 
Manager, 
S Special Agent, 
,Asst. Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent. 
General Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Sp'l Agt. & Adjr., 

i Special Agent, 

{Adjuster, 
i Special Agent, 
[State Agent, 
(Special Agent, 

Manager, 

Sp'l Agt. & Adjr., 
[Special Agent, 

Deputy Inspector, 
'Manager, 
(Adjuster. 

Special Agent, 

Manager, • 

State Agent. 

Asst. Manager, 
General Agent, 
Local .\gent. 
Special Agent. 



R. I. Underwriters' Ass'n. 
Michigan P. & M. Ins. Co. 
Fire Association. 
United Firemens Ins. Co. 

Western Underwriters' Ass'n. 



Minnesota State Board. 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society. 
Pranklin Fire Ins. Co., Phila. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 

>Etna Ins. Co. of Hartford. 
.<^tna Ins. Co. of Hartford. 

Merchants Ins. Co.. N. J. 
Delaware & Reliance Ins. Co. 



Northern Assurance Co. 

Chicago Underwriters' Ass'n. 
iLiverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 
i Spring Garden Ins. Co. 
'Manchester Fire Assur. Co. 

Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Insurance Bureau. 
.'American Ins Co. of N.J. 

Security Ins. Co. 

North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 

Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Citizens Ins. Co., St. Lonis. 

.Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society. 

Atlas Assurance Co. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Western Assurance Co. 
' Palatine Ins. Co. 
, Commercial Union Assurance Co. 

German Ins. Co., Frceport, 111. 

United Firemens Ins. Co. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 

Continental His. Co. 

Northern Assurance Co., England. 

Girard F. & M Ins. Co.. Pa. 

Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 

Michigan Inspection Bureau. 

Germania Fire Ins. Co. 

Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters, 
,.^tna Fire Ins. Co. 
• Western Assurance Co. 

New Hampshire Fire Ins, Co. 



♦ Associate Member, 
t Honorary Member. 
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ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Haselton F. C, 


Springfield, 111., 


Special Agent, 


JBtn& Ins. Co. 


Hatfield S. K.. 


Peoria, 111., 


Special Agent, 


American Ins. Co. of N. J. 


Havers tick Ralph, 


Rock Island, 111. 






Hawkins Chas. P., 


Denver, Col., 


Adjuster. 




Hawkins S. Y., 


Pinckneyville, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


Hawxhurst W. F., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


Hayes Geo. W., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


( 
Manager, < 


Western Assurance Co., Toronto. 
British Am. Assur. Co., Toronto. 


Hayes Geo. W.Jr., 


New York City, 


Broker, 


Benedict & Benedict 


Hayes J. J., 


The Temple, Chicago, 


Special Agent, 


R. I. Underwriters* Assn. 


Head N. S., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Franklin Fire Ins. Co. 


Heaford H. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Adjuster, 


Phoenix Ins Co., Hartford. 


Hebgen Gust., 


Milwaukee. Wis., 


State Agent, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport, 111. 


Hecox Charles L., 


Columbus, O., 


Special Agent. 


American Fire Ins. Co. of Phila. 


Hendry John E., 


Chicago, 111., 


Spl. Agt. & Adjr., 


Royal Exchange Assurance. 


Herman W. H., 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Special Agent, 


Spring Garden Ins. Co. 


Herrick Geo. E., 


Chicago. 111., 


Adjaster. 




Hershey H. H., 


Racine, Wis., 


Inspector. 




Heywood H. B., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 
Manager, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Higbee W. E., 


Rialto Bldg., Chicago, 


Western Factory Ass'n. 


Higley Chas. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Gen'l Agent. 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 


Hildreth L. E., 


N. Y. Life Bldg., Chicago, 


Adjuster, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Hill Charlrs S., 


Pueblo, Col., 


Special Agent. 




Hill Herbert C, 


Boston, Mass., 


General Adjuster, 


For New England. 


Hilton J. M., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent. 




Hinckley E. H., 


Kalamazoo, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Orient Ins. Co. 


Hinsdale, A. M.. 


Chicago. 111.. 


Special Agent. 


Orient Ins. Co. 


Hitchcock E. M., 


Northtield, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Ins. Co , Pa. 


Hitchcock W. E., 


Omaha, Neb., 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


HobbinsJ. N., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 


H olden W. Frank. 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, 


Spring Garden Ins. Co. 


Hollinshead C.S.,{ 


S. W. cor. 3d and Wal-\ 
nut,Philadelphia,Pa.,; 


President, 


Union Ins. Co., Phila. 


fHolman Isaac W., 


The Temple, Chicago. 






Hoover John, 


Dayton, O., 


Special Agent, 


London & Lancashire Fire Ins. Co 


Hornby Ben H., 


Omaha, Neb., 


State Agent, 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


House Geo. H., 


Saginaw, Mich.. 


Inspector. 




HoweH. I., 


Winona, Minn., 


Inspector, 


South. Minn. Inspec. Bureau. 


Hubbard Fred. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 


HubbellJ. G., 


41 Cedar St., New York, 


Inspector. 




Hubble John P., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Greenwich Ins. Co. 


Hubble J. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Green-wich In^. Co. 


Hubble L. J., 


Monmouth, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Huff H. M.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


National Union Ins. Co., N. J. 


Hunter R. H., 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Special Agent, 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


Ingram John C, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Sp'l Agt. & Adjr., 


German-American Ins. Co. 


Irvin E. C, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


President, 


Fire Association. 


Janvier Chas.. 


New Orleans, La., 


President, 


Sun Ins. Co. 


. ardine Robert, 


Chicago, 111., 


Secretary, 


Protection Mu. Fire Ins. Co. 


. essop R. N., 


Fairfield, 111., 


Special Agent, 


PhenixIns. Co., N. Y. 


Johnson Jas. J., 


Chicago. 111., 


Sp'l Agt. & Adjr., 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Johnson S. J., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


PhenixIns. Co., N. Y. 


Johnson W. N., 


Erie. Pa.. 


Asst. Gen. Agent, < 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Johnston James C, 


Louisville. Ky., 


Adjuster. 




Jones David E., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Millers & Manufacturers Ins. Co. 


Jones N. B., 


Lansing, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Ins. Co., Pa. 


Joseph Jas. P., 


Chicago. 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


Manchester Fire Assurance Co. 


Julian N. T., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


General Agent, 


Agricultural Ins. Co. 


Keeler N. E., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


General Agent, 


JEtna. Ins. Co. 


Kelday Wm., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Special Agent, 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


Kelley Chas. A.. 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


Special Agent. 


St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Kelley W. P., 


South Bend, Ind., 


Inspector, j 


South Bend and Mishawaka 
. Board of Underwriters. 


Kelly Wm. B.. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


General Agent, 


American Fire Ins. Co., Pa. 


Kelsey Benjamin, 


Indianapolis. Ind , 


Adjuster, 


Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co. 


KelseyH. N., 


N.Y.Life Bldg., Chicago, 


Spcckil Agent, 


Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society. 


Kelsey Jos. A., 


New York, 


Manager, 


Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co. 


Kemp O. C, 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, f 


Delaware Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. 



t Honorary Member. 
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Kibbec C.W.. 


Minneapolis, Minn.. 


General Agent, 


County of Phila. 


Kimmerly P. G., 


Toronto, Can., 


General Agent, 


British America Assur. Co. 


King N. 8.. 


Cohtmbus. O., 


Adjuster, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


KingW. L., 


Chicago, 111., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Asst. Manager, 


Queen Ins. Co. 


Kingsley Cal. L., 
Kitson Harry, 






Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


British America Assur. Co. 


Kline G. E., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Continental Ins. Co. 


Kltim R. L., 


Kokomo, Ind. 






Knighton P. H., 


Hannibal, Mo., 


Special Agent, 
Manager, 


German- American Ins. Co. 


tKnowles C. W., 


Albany, N. Y., 


Ins. Co. of North America. 


Krcismann F. H., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Local Agent. 




Knhn Richard W., 


I>cnver, Col., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


I^aBrande G. W., 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Inspector. 




Lamey H. T., 


Denver, Col., | 


Mngr. Mountain \ 
Department, / 


British America Assurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 


I^aw Geo. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Lee Frederick W., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. 


IxieJ. O., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. 


Leisch C. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Michigan F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Lenehan J. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent. 
Sp'l Agt. & Adjr., 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Lent Loui A., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 
Prussian National Ins. Co. 


Lett on T. W.. 


Chicago, 111.. 


General Manager, 


Lewis I. J., 


Chicago. 111.. 


Local Agt. & Ac^r. 




Lidster R. B., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 


Little P. W., 


Pleasant Hill, Mo., 


Sp'lAgt. & Adjr., 
Special Agent, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Little F.W. Jr., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Littlejohn W.J., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 
Special Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins.Co. 


Livingston J. K., 


Jackson, Mich., 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


LockettS H., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Insurance Survey Bureau. 
North German Fire Ins. Co. 
Transatlantic Fire Ins. Co. 


Loeb Adolph, 


Chicago, 111., 


U. S. Manager, | 


Looney M. D., 
Lotz Fred W., 


Sedalia, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Secretary, 


Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 


Loudon H. R., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Des Moines, la., 


Special Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Loudon W. S., 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Love A. J., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Lovejoy Geo. M., 


Cincinnati, O.. 


General Agent, 


Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford. 


Low C. F., 


New Orleans, La., 


Asst. Secretary, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins.Co. 


Lowe N. C. 


Jackson, Mich.. 


Inspector. 




Lowry W. D., 
Luce Fred. B., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


State Agent, 


Home Ins. Co. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Phcenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 


LucusJ. C, 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Special Agent. 




Lyon Geo. M., 


Chicago, 111., 


Local Agent. 




Lyster George, 


Thorn town, Ind., 


Adjuster. 


Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 


MacBnaney L. S., 


Chicago, III., 


Special Agent, 


Agricultural Ins. Co. 


f Magill H. M., 
Magill Henry W., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 






Chicago, 111., 


District Manager, 


Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford. 


Magill M. B., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford. 


Main Geo. C, 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, i 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Main W. E., 


Madison, Wis., 


General Agent, 


Weed & Kennedy. 


March Geo. K.. 


Hillsdale. Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 


Marchbank W.J., 


Denver. Col., 


{ 


Western Assurance Co. 
British America Assurance Co. 


Mariner W. B., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


Western Adjustment & Insp. Co. 


Marshall John Jr., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, | 


Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Martin C. C, 


Kansas City, Mo.. 


Special Agent, 


Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society. 
Home Insurance Co., New York. 


Martin John, 


Columbus, O., 


Special Agent, 


Martin P. B., 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Special Agent, 


Commercial Union Assur. Co. 


Mathews A. C. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
St. Louis, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Ins. Co. of North America. 


Mfetteson David J., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Mauritzius Frank, 


Lincoln, Neb., 


Special Agent, 
Resident Secretary, 


Fire Association. 


Mayberry J. J., 


The Temple, Chicago, 
Portland, Ore., 


R. I. Underwriters' Assn. 


Mayer F.J. Alex., 
Mc Anally F. T., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


Kankakee, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Continental Ins. Co. 


McBain W. P., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Hartford National Fire Ins. Co. 


McCabeFrankJ., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


McConkey B. K., 


York, Pa., 


Assistant Secretary, 


Farmers Fire Ins. Co. 


McCotter C. A., 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Millers National Ins. Co. 
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NAME. 



McCullouirh R. G., 
McDaniel P. S., 
McDonald J. J., 

McBlhone F. H., 

McGregor P. D., 
McHatton Robert, 

Mclntyre Robt. J., 

McKean R. G., 
McLeran J. B., 
McMahon G. P., 
McMillan L. S., 
McSweenJ. P., 
Medbnry Robt. P., 
Meeker C. G., 
Meinel Edward, 

Meinel P. A., 

Meyer A. J., 

Miller A. P., 
Miller C. N., 
Miller W. L. W., 
fMims Livingston, 
Mink Albert C, 
Minty Harry E., 
Mitchell Chaa. P., 
Mitchell Wm. A., 
Monroe A. R., 
Moody Lr. D., 
Moore C. H., 
Moore Geo H., 
Moore M. S., 
Moore R. B., 
Morgan E. D., 
Mott Geo. C, 
MnellerG.. 
Mtinn E. V., 
Mtinson E. A., 
Munson E. C, 
Murray H. W., 
Nelson H. R., 
Nenberger J. M., 
Neaberger Jno. M. 
Nolte H. A., 
O'Brien J. W., 
Odell R. S., 
Olds A. C, 
Osmtin Daniel C, 
Osmnn Dan'lC.Jr., 
Page Wm. E., 
Palmer H. E., 
Parker Louis H., 
Parsons R. L., 
Paulding Tattnall 
Penfield Geo. P., 
Perry A. W., 
Persch C. P., 
Phelps E. S.. 

Phillips Prank A., 

Phillips H. O., 
Pinkney A. E., 
Pond Chas. C. 
Preston Chas. P., 
Prinsen John A., 
Rademacher E. A. 
RagsdaleJ. C. 
Ransom Pred W., 



ADDRESS. 



Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 

Chicago, lU., 

Chicago, 111., 
Duluth, Minn., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Chicago, 111., 
Omaha, ^eb., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Sycamore, 111., 
New York. 

Chicago, 111., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Belleville, 111., 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Denver, Col., 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Chicago, 111., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Richmond, Ind., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Cambridge, Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Chicago, 111., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Grand Haven, Mich., 
Chicago, 111., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago, 111., 
Denver, Colo., 
Milwaukee, Wis.^ 
Omaha, Neb., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rockford, 111. 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Chicago, 111., 
Burlington, Iowa, 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

177 La Salle, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Sycamore. 111., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
St. Louis, Mo., 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 

Manager, 

Manager, 
State Agent, 

Special Agent. 

Special Agent, 
Insi)ector. 
State Agent, 
Adjuster, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 

Asst. Manager, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Asst. Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent & Adjr . 
State Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Special Agent. 

Special Agent, 

General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Spl. Agt. & Adjr., 
Special Agent, 
Asst. Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Local Agent. 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
President, 

Secretary, 
Secretary, 
State Agent, 

Special Agent, \ 

Special Agent, 
Adjuster. 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Connecticut Pire Ins. Co. 
Manchester Pire Assurance Co. 
Connecticut Pire Ins. Co. 
Pireman's Pund Ins. Co. 
Home P. & M. Ins. Co. 
Queen Pire Ins. Co. 
N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 
Pireman's Pund Ins. Co. 
Home P. & M. Ins. Co. 
Niagara Pire Ins. Co. 

Michigan P. & M. Ins. Co. 
Independent. 
Pranklin Pire Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. of North America. 
Concordia Pire Ins. Co. 

London & Lancahsire. 
Orient Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Delaware Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. 
American Pire Ins. Co., Pa. 
American Pire Ins. Co., Pa. 
Western Assnr. Co. 

Queen Ins. Co. 
Hanover Pire Ins. Co. 



Queen Ins. Co. 

Pranklin Pire Ins. Co., Phila. 

Phenixins. Co., N. Y. 

Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Equitable P. & M. Ins. Co. 

Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

N. V. Underwriters' Agency. 

Northern Assurance Co. 



Aachen & Munich Pire Ins. Co. 

Milwaukee Fire Ins. Co. 

Atlas Assurance Co. 

Atlas Assurance Co. 

Milwaukee Pire Ins. Co. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Connecticut Pire Ins. Co. 

Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Governing Committee. 

London & Lancashire Pire Ins. Co. 

German-American Ins. Co. 

Weed & Kennedy. 
Imperial Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Delaware Ins. Co. 

St. Paul P. & M. Insurance Co. 

Illinois State Board. 

N. Y. Underwriters. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Ins. Co. State of Pa. 

German Pire Ins. Co., Ind. 
Michigan *F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Prussian National Ins. Co. 
Home Ins. Co., New York. 
American Central Ins. Co. 
Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Rassweiler H. H.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, ( 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


Raymond M.H.N., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


State Agt. & Adjr., 


Raynolds Robt.L., 
Redfield A. P., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


Chicago, 111.. 


Adjuster 
A(yuster, 




Redfield Geo. B., 


Chicago, III., 


Union Adjustment Co. 


Redfield Geo. E. Jr., 


Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent. 




Redfield D. W., 


Chicago, 111.. 


Asst. Manager, 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


Reed W. A.. 


Dover, Ohio. 






Reekie Chas. A.. 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent; 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Remington H. H., 
Reynolds M. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Si)ecial Agent. 


Teutonia Ins. Co., N. O. 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster, 


Independent. 


Richards Guy A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent. 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Richards J. M., 


Omaha, Neb., 


State Agt. & Adjr.,/ 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
.\ational Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Richardson Chas., 


Chicago, 111., 


2d Asst. Gen. Agt., 


Riddle Herbert W., 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Riddle J. Irving, 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Ritchie Prank, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Robertson J. W., 


Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


Robertson W. P., 


Albion. Mich.. 


Special Agent, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Robinson T. A., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 


State Agent, 


German Ins. Co.. Freeport. 


Rogers C. B., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Rogers Frank D., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




Rogers W. A., 
Rofio Wm. F., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


State Agent, 


Home Ins. Co. 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Girard F. & M. Ins. Co.. Pa. 


Root J. Sherman, 
Rorick David, 


Chicago, 111 . 


General Adjuster. 




St. Louis, Mo.. 


Vice-President, 


American Central Ins. Co. 


Rose R. H., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Rothermel S. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Secretary, 


Traders Ins. Co. 


Rothier J. C, 


Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Special Agent, 


Orient Ins. Co. 


Row Frank G., 


Lansing. Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 
^tna Ins. Co. 


Rowell Alfred, 


34 Pine St., N. Y. City, 


Special Agent, 


Rowland Neal, 


Columbus, O., 


Special Agent, 


London Assurance Corporation. 


Rndy D. A., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport. 


Russell M. B., 


Louisville, Ky., 


State Agent, i 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Phil. Underwriters. 


Ryan Edwin C, 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


Salomon L. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




Sammis Fred C, 


Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Special Agent, 


Agricultural Ins. Co. 


Sanderson A. G., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


-^tna Ins. Co. of Hartford. 


Sanford C. M., 


Louisville, Ky.. 


Adjuster. 




Sayres R. S., 
Schafer Fred W., 


Wilmington, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


Traders Ins. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Special Agent. 


Queen Ins. Co. 


SchnitzlerTheo., 


Watertown, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Schreiber Thor., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 




SchrupN.J., 


Dubuque, la.. 


Secretary, 


Dubuque F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Schupp Otto, 


Saginaw, £. S., Mich., 


Adjuster. 




Scott Walter, 


Kansas City, Mo., 


State Agent, 


Home Ins. Co.. N. Y. 


Sears M. L., 


Kansas City. Mo., 
Evanston, 111., 


State Agent, 


Phcenix Assurance Co. 


Seelye I. H., 


Adjuster. 




Shaw William, 


Council Bluffs, la., 


Inspector. 




Sheahan J. D., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Mich. Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Shepherd John, 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe 1 us. Co. 


Shepherd John E., 
Sheridan J. P., 


Chicago, 111.. 




Davis & Shepherd. 


East Saginaw, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


SikkemaU. H., 


Belleville, 111., 


Adjuster, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport, 111. 


Silk worth C. H., 


Chicago, 111.. 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Simonson C. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Inspector, 


Singleton J. P., 


Louisville, Ky., 


State Agent, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Small I. F., 


St. Louis, Mo. 






Smith Horace M., 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


Local Agent. 




Smith T. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




Smith Thos. H., 


Davton, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport, 111. 


Snyder C. F., 


Special Agent, 


Manchester Fire Assurance Co. 


Sonnen W. J., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Spann John M., 


Indianapolis. Ind., 


Secretary, 


Indianapolis Fire Ins. Co. 


Spear Theo. F., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


General Agent, 


Phoenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Speed A. C, 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 


Spencer C. H.. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 
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Spice Horace L., 
Spoerer F. E., 
Spragrue Sam'l. E. 

Staftbrd John P., 

Stark Byron G., 
Stark L. C, 
Starr J. A., 
Stauflcr J. Geo., 
Steele W. L., 
StevisonJ. H., 
Stone John, 
Stuart H. C, 
Sullivan J. R., 

Sutton J. R., 

Sutton W. D., 
Tallman J. B., 
Taylor C. P., 
Thatcher H. H., 
Thomas John M., 
Thomas John V., 
•Thompson CD., 
Thomson P. R., 
Ticknor Pred, 
Tiffany H. S., 
Timberlake C. S., 
Tolles Pred. W,, 
Townlcy W. R., 
Townsend A. P., 
Trembor Wm., 



Trezevant J. T., 



Tripp S. W., 
Tritle P. L., 
Tuttle L. S.. 
Vail D. P., 
Valentine Geo. S., 
Van Allen G. A., 
Vandeventer W. E. 
Van Valkenburg ) 
M.W., J 

Vernor Prank A., 
Vinson John W., 
Virchow John, 
Virgin C. R., 
Vogel C. M., 
Vore Milton P., 
Voss Prederick G., 
Waggoner Sol. E., 
Wagner D. S., 
Walker H.H., 
Wallace J. M., 
Wallace W. G., 
Walsh Chas. A.. 
Wardle H. M., 
Warfield L. A., 
Warner LansingB. 
Warren A. M., 
Warren W. S., 
Washington, H.B., 
Wasson. A. M. L., 
Watson Clifford, 

Webster Geo., 

Webster O. A., 
Weil Aaron M.. 



ADDRESS. 



Des Moines, Iowa, 
Chicago, 111., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

New York City, 
Chicago. 111., 
Quincy, 111. 
Decatur, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111.. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 

Hillsdale, Mich., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Chicago, 111., 
Pontiac. Mich., 
Topeka, Kan., 
Chicago. 111.. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Peoria, 111., 

196 Clark, Chicago, 111. 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago. 111., 
Preeport,Ill., 



Dallas, Texas, 

Chicago, 111., 
Rockford, 111., 
Oshkosh, Wis., 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
57 State, Albany, N. Y., 
Chicago, 111., 

Topeka, Kan., 

Detroit. Mich., 
Jersey ville, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Pairbury, 111., 
Marion, O.. 
Chicago, 111., 
New York, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Dayton, Ohio, 
Chicago, 111., 
Kansas City. Mo., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, ir.., 
174 La Salle, Chicago, 
Cincinnati. O., 
Vinton. Iowa, 

Chicago, 111., 

Grand Porks. N. D., 
Bvansville, Ind., 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Mngr. West. Dept., 
Snpt. Loss Dept., 

State Agent, 
Asst. Manager, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent. 
Inspector. 

Special Agent, 

Adjuster. 
Inspector, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Asst. Secretary, 

Special Agent, 
Inspector. 
Insurance Publ'r. 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Si)ecial Agent, 
Secretary, 

Assoc. Gen'l Agt. 
S. W. Dept., 

Special Agent, 
Inspector. 
Special Agent, 
State Agent. 
Special Agent. 
President, 
State Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
U. S. Manager. 
President, 
A<ltuster. 
Sec'y Parm Dept. , 
State Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special. Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Res. Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
President, 



COMPANY. 



Germania Pire Ins. Co. 
Connecticut Pire Ins. Co. 
Commercial Union Assur. Co. 
Orient Ins. Co. 

London & Lancashire Pire Ins. Co. 
Caledonian Ins. Co., Scotland. 
Royal Ins. Co. 

Pireman's Pund Ins. Co. 
Niagara Pire Ins. Co. 
Orient Ins. Co. 
Hanover Pire Ins. Co. 
Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 

Pireman's Pnnd Ins. Co. 
Home P & M. Ins. Co. 

Manchester Pire Assur. Co. 

Hamburg-Bremen Pire Ins. C o. 

Hanover Pire Ins. Co. 

Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Northern Assur. Co. 



Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 
Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Western Assur. Co. 
Northern Assur. Cor. 
German Ins. Co., Preeport. 
Pire Association, Phila. 
Spring Garden, Phila. 
Orient, Hartford. 
American. Phila. 
Merchants, N.J. 
Girard P. &. M. Ins. Co. 

Queen. America. 
Hartford Pire Ins. Co. 

Commerce Ins. Co. 
^tna Ins. Co. 

Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Queen Ins. Co. 
Traders Ins. Co. 
Prussian National Ins. Co. 
German- American Ins. Co. 
Greenwich Ins. Co. 
Manchester Pire Assurance Co. 
Thuringia Ins. Co. 
Citizens Ins. Co. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 

Union ins. & Casualty Co. 

Westchester Pire Ins. Co. 

Citizens Ins. Co., Mo. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Phoenix Assurance Co. 

Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Hamburg-Bremen Pire Ins. Co. 

Pranklin Pire Ins. Co., Pa. 

Niagara Pire Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Western Assurance Co. 

British America Assurance Co. 

Commercial Union Assur. Co. 

Pranklin Ins. Co. 
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NAMB. 


ADDRESS. • 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Welch Ira. 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Adjuster. 




Wells David W., 


Chicago, 111., 


State Agt. & Adj'r., 


Fire Association. Phila. 


Wells H. M., 


Chicago. 111.. 


AcUuster, 


Wesfn A<yu8t. ^fe Insp.Co. 


Welpton D. B., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Welpton S. S., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


Welsh Milton. 


Kansas City. Mo.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 


AcUuster. 




West Bryon D., 


Deputy Inspector, 


Michigan Insp. Bureau. 


West B. L., 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


Special Agent, < 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 


Wetmore E. R., 


Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent. 


Wheeler B.S., 


Chicago, 111.. 


Spl. Agt. & A4jr., 


Newark Fire Ins. Co., N. J. 


Whilden Wm. G., 


Chicago, III.. 


Asst. Manager. 


Prussian National Ins. Co. 


White H. W.. 


Chicago. 111.. 


Adjuster. 




WhitlockJ. L., 
Whitney F. H., 
Whittemore C. L., 


208 La Salle. Chicago. 


Manager. 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Detroit. Mich.. 


Secretary. 


Michigan F. & M. Ins. Co. 


St Louis, Mo.. 


AcUuster. 




♦Wile Edwin W., | 


205-7 Madison St.. 
Chicago. 






Wile Jos. M., 


Chicago. 111.. 


CookCo.G'n'lAgt., 


Netherlands Fire Ins. Co. 


Wilken W. A., 


Atlantic, la.. 


State Agent, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport. 


Williams Fred. W., 


Chicago. 111., 


General Agent, 


Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co. 


Williams Geo. O., 


Milwaukee. Wis., 


State Agent. 


Liverp & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Williams S. G., 


Denver. Col.. 


Ins. Atty. & Adj'r. 




WilliamsWalterD., 


Minneapolis. Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Spring Garden Ins. Co. 


Wilson C. F.. 


Denver, Col.. 


General Agent, 


Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. 


Windle Ed. W., 


Minneapolis. Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


WindlcJos.J., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 






Wise Louis M., 


Chicago. 111. 






Wisner W. K., 


Cedar Rapids. la.. 


Special Agent, 


Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co. 


Witherbw-e A. S.. 


Milwaukee. Wis., 


Adjuster. 




WithcrbeeW. E., 


Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent. 


Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. 


Witkowsky Con., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent. 


Hamburg- Bremen Fire Ins. Co. 


Wollacger PanlG., 
Wonn C. G.. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 






Chicago. 111., 


Special Agent. 


Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


Wood H. N., 


Omaha. Neb.. 


Special Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins.Co. 


Wood W. J., 


Terre Haute, Ind.. 


State Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Woodbury Cyrus, 


Columbus. O., 


Special Agent, 


Queen Ins. Co. 


Woodhurst \. 
W. H. C, / 
Woodward M. S., 


North Platte, Neb., 


State Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins.Co. 


Chicago, 111.. 


General Manager, 


Western Adjust. & Insp. Co. 


Wright John C, 


Chicago. 111.. 


Adjuster. 




Wright W. J.. 


Columbus, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 


WurtcleJ. G., 


Chicago. 111. 






VVyper James, 


Hartford. Conn.. 


Secretary, 


Orient Ins. Co. 


Yates C.G., 


Chicago. 111.. 


General Agent, 


Thuringia Ins. Co. 


Young Chas. O., 


Des Moines. Iowa. 


Special Agent. 


Piremens Ins Co., Baltimore. 


Young John R., 


Louisville. Kv.. 
East St. Louis. Mo., 


Special Agent. 


Delaware & Reliance Ins. Cos. 


;Scnt M. F., 


Inspector. 
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TITLE. 



COMPANY. 



Abbey A. J. B., 
Aldrich H. L., 
Allen E. L., 
Armstrong Frank W., 
Ash worth Wm., 
Aspinwall Sterne F., 
Atwood John, 
Barry A. S,, 
Bassett E. J., 

Bennett J. B., 

Berne J. J., 
Berry E. U., 
BissellF. R., 
Bissell Geo. Francis, 
Bliven Chas. E., 
Bradshaw W. D., 
Boughton Frank S., 
Bowers H. E., 

Burch Thos. Ross, 

Burt Fred. E., 

Butterfleld W. C, 
Chittenden W. G., 
Clarke Geo. C, 
Clarke W. T., 
Clifford W. E., 
Cole Aaron P., 
Coombe C. F. C, 
Cook Geo. H., 
Cornell W. B., 
Cramer Adolf J., 
Crooke George, 
Crooke W. D., 
Cunningham W. H., 
Cunninghame A. M., 
Dean Thos. L., 
De Camp D. J., 

Devin David T., 

Dresser Jasper M., 
Ducat Arthur C, 
Eaton Samuel S., 
Eggleston Seth, 
Engebretson Wil- ) 
helm, ) 

Euler Philip, Jr., 
Forbes Wells W., 
Franklin Morris, 
GUbert Geo. H., 
Gould Geo. D., 
Hall Geo. W., 

Harbeck Eugene, 

Harris J. S^ 
Hawley A. H., 
Hersh Geo. Edward, 
Hewitt Edgar A., 
Hey wood P. P., 
Hine Chas. C, 
Hosmer Frank B., 
Hough Judson B., 
Howard W. I., 
Ire ton Edward L. 
Johnson T. W., 
Keller P. C, 

Lemon Chas. E., 



San Antonio, Tex., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
New York City, 
Indianapolis, ind., 
Chicago, HI., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Alton, m» 
Godfrey, m., 
Hartford, Conn., 

Indianapolis, Ind., j 

Chicago, 111., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
(Chicago, 111., 
Denver, Col., 
New York City, 

Chicago, 111., < 

Detroit, Mich., k 

St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Des Moines. Iowa, 
Evanston, 111. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, Ill.i^ 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Evanston, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Louisville. Ky., 
Chicago, 111., 
Schenectady, N. Y., 

Chicago, 111., 

Lafayette, Ind., 
Chicago, 111., 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Burlington, la., 

Rockford, 111., 

Evansville, Ind., 
Richmond, Ind., 
New York City, 
ChicagOi 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Negaunee, Mich, 

Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 
Le Roy, Ohio, 
York, Pa., 
New York, 
Chicago, 111., 
New York City, 
Chicago. 111., 
Maroa, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111., 
Quincy, 111., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 



Special Agent, 

Proprietor, 

President, 

State Agent, 

General Agent, 

President, 

President, 

General Adjuster. 

General Agent, 

Local Board Com- 
missioner. 

General Adjuster, 

State Agent, 

State Agent, 

General Agent, 

Manager, 

General Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Retired. 

Gen'l Agt. West- ? 
em Dept., S 

Supervising Agt. ( 
and Adjuster, ) 

General Adjuster. 

General Agent, 

General Agent, 

State Agent, 

State Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Secretary, 

Superintendent, 

Secretary, 

Manager, 

Manager, 

Manager, 

Sup't Agencies, 

General Adjuster, 

Special Agent, 

Manager, -j 

Financial Agent, 
Insurance Agent. 
Local Agent. 
Adjuster, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special, Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Inspector. 

General Agent, | 

General Agent, 
Secretary, 
President, 
Editor, 

General Agent, 
Editor, 

General Insurance. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, \ 



Home, N. Y. 

Westerp Insurance Review. 

German-American Ins. Co. 

Germania, N. Y. 

British America Assur. Co. 

Girand Rapids Ins. Co. 

Illinois Mutual, 111. 

Mtna, Hartford. 



Traders Ins. Co. 

L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 

Hartford Ins. Co. 

Hartford Ins. Co. 

American Fire, Philadelphia. 

Firemens Ins. Co., N. J. 

Niagara, N. Y. 

Pheniz, Brooklyn. 
Niagara, N. Y. 

Merchants Ins. Co., N. J. 
Boylston, Boston. 
Franklin, Philadelphia. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 
British America Assur. Co. 
Franklin Ins. Co. 
N. British and Mercantile. 
Milwaukee Mechanics. 
Western Adjust, and Insp. Co. 
Northern Assurance, Eng. 
Fire Association. 
Queen, of England. 
Hartford Ins. Co. 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Reliance ^s. Co. 
Delaware ins. Co. 
National, of Hartford. 



Providence- Washington. 

Rockford Ins. Co. 

Springfield F. & M. 

Royallns. Co. 

U. S. Branch Sun Fire Office. 

Girard Fire& Marine Ins. Co. 

Independent. 

Western Dept. Pheniz Ins. 

Co., N. Y. 
Metropole Ins. Co., Paris. 
Ohio Farmers. 
Farmers, York, Pa. 
Insurance Chronicle. 
Hartford Ins. Co. 
T/ic Monitor. 

Northwestern Nat'l Ins. Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 

Independent. 

Sun Fire Office. 

Phceniz Ins. Co., Hartford. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 
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Thirty-Second Annual Meeting. 

In flDcmoriam— aontinuc^. 



NAltB^ 



Lewb Walter K.* 
Lumbnrd 3., 
Lyop WilliRm A,^ 
Ma^niiEi Jul I II W., 

M:1U] Ali'l H.. 

Miu-stii,]l<\ VV., 

MiK>[soy Jolu) C, 
Murris Lpwis H. 
Mors*.* Br- Dank^ln 

Nit«iiiHn A* D.p 

Pttiffe Jobti C,, 
Pf»t*ti^j Jaci>b» 

R»*t?d J. ^., 
RfjuoliJIa U«0, W„ 
Ricu K. F.. 
Roper (.icu^ ±3<, 
Bo(yR;g«>rS. A. D.. 
8cliTiieDL\auii KarJ, 
Schultt Diiuielr 
Belli! iu> Simecuii 

BeweU Joliu^ 

Smith R. J.. 
StiiithwickS. H., 
Stuiklm^ A. \V,, 
StawitE ^'briMiati, 
Strickiair Dav^IcI, 
SM'eoQi?y .Vuthony^ 

TrHTii A. C*, 

Tninihnll A. J., 

Vttuce J. P^, \ 

Van Voivrhis Frauk. 
Venior Ht^i}jii.iui[)H 
Wximer D. B.^ 

Warner John II., 

Warmer Samufil B., 
\Vn»t*r^ A. J.> 
Webber Hiram F., 
We bettor TliM. H., 
Wesi^ab^inir C. 

Whitcla^ad S. M., 

Whitlock H, H., 

Wliiitii** J. H. C 
WilUtiTO^ Abrnm^ 
Y.mtii: Mftr. V R. 



Cliica^, iJl^p 
Fart W u J' u (? H lud. , 

St- Louii«^ Mo*, 
MudiiMm, Win., 
Urbana, O., 
CinmiiQAtif^O., 

DotroLt, Mich., 
D»tmit, Mich., 

DL^trt)itt Uioh., 

Dt^jH Mtiitio^, Iowa, 
Hustuii, Ma^s.« 
Ltmilaij, Ohto> 
IX'tniLt, Mich.> 
Marion. Ohui, 
^L Loui.-^. Mo.f 
CiuouiDflti, O., 
Rockfonl, IlL, 

D<«truit, Mich.^ 
Mihvauki'i^i WiiS., 
CUicHK^j, III, 
Lunt^in^v Mklu, 

CliiciU'o, 111., 
Cliieawo. 111., 
Chica^cu. 111., 
Cluca*fti. LlL, 
St. LouU. Mo-t 
York, Pa., 

Denver. Cuh, 
Diion.lll, 
Uia4ke«rati, Micb., 

St. Lttub. Mts. \ 

MfMriam Fiirk. Miub. 
Chipaijts III., 
5a Wt'^t :M, Cincw- / 
I tiftti. C, 1 

CbicnKi.^ ill.. 
I3t?tmir, Mich., 
CUlcaiai, III.. 
Mil wa u kee , W U., 

! Chicago, IlLi 
Ch^Tiplnntt. Ohio, 
Daytoti, Ohicr, 
Chtcauo, 111., 
Mobile. .Ua„ 

Cliica*to, 111., 

IchicaKO. 111,. 
iNLVwYork. 
iPhnaatii^bia. Pa.. 
Hiic-ai^v IIL. 



tionoral Adju.'^tor, 
|Sfi«clal A^tit, 
StatB A£:eDt, 
3p^ial A>^Dt, 
Retired I*nt*sideint. 
:SpDcia] .^gt^nt, 
Sopcial A^ut, 
Mana^r, 
Stntii Ai^cnt, 

Statt} Aifeot. \ 

Special A^utf 

StHt(? AiiEVnt, 

Besideut Maua^r, 
Slate AffoAt, 
Secrets rTi\ 
(First Pr*?siideiitof 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
S<wretan\ 
Special .^lurent, 

trernTHl A^rfiit, 
(t!^ [iff ill A^viit, 

S^twial A^'-T^ut, 

Ut'Ut'jral AK^tit, 

SecTi-*^fary. 

Adjtuster, 

QieDeral Agent, 

Adjuater, 

Seereitarv, 

St«te Agent, 

IT iiiler writer. 

State Agi>tit, 

^peeiiLl Affctit, 
\ Mauagi^r Wf?^t- ( 
* eriii riept... y 

SjitMziiaJ A<eut, 

'Adjue^ler, 

Oeueral AgeBt. k 

Adjuster, 
S|ieela1 .4g^Eie. 
:<jenernl .^gent, 

StateAffptit, \ 

A«£t. M^nni^r. 
State A,k?eut, 
Spi>£iiil A#reut. 
General Ajjeut, 
Gen em I Ajfi'^nt. 

)|i5t)t^ial A^[. and i 
.\iiju*-reT, h 

I 



COlXPAlfT. 



Ind^peudetit. 
Phenii Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Nat^l Fire Ids, Co.. Haiiford. 
N. Y. Uuderwritertj' Ageney. 
UermaU'American In^. Co. 

Sun Insurance Office. 

Phsnii. N. Y. 

Niaijara In^. Co.. N. Y* 

Home Ina. Co.. S. Y, 

Ins. Co. of Nortb .Auierica. 
IPhiJhdt^lijhitt IJiiderv?riters. 
i Orient In^^.Co. 
iHonif; lua. Co., N. Y. 
'City of LundoQ Fire of Knff. 
iFlreAiisocmtioti, PhJla. 

MichigfiiL F. A M. 

this A^stjoiiition, !■ 

nViagura Fire Ins. Co. 
..Etoii, Hartford. 

Mnfr^. & Merchniiiti! Mntoal. 

N, lliritish ^ Mercautye. 

Mil. Mechanics luj^. Co* 

Milwaukee ML>cJianic^. 

lii^rmuii^ Frt^,'piirtj III. 
•TradL^rs In^. Co.,. Chicago. 
iHoyal CHUadiaij Ins. Co. 

Greenwich In*. Co., N. Y. 
,Tradffr5 lus. Co. 
'Iudepi*ndent. 
, Home Mutual, CaJ. 

9«rtFord Fire Iisa. Co, 
I Farmers Fin^ In:^. Co. 
I Ame ri can , P b iladel phia . 

L. Jfe L. Jt U. Ins. Co, 
' WL*(jtcbeslt^r Fine loa. Co. 

'Fireuieus. DaytoD.. 



Manager. ] 

; Editor. 



jFire Assiiciation. 
lufieTK^ndt^ot. 

Hamburg- Bremen V iiermany. 
1 1^ D itifi tti9. Co. , Pfa ila . 
1 ■■ " 

Sitrtiigfteld F. .k M. 
iPboeiiLE. London, 
tfjs. Co. of Nortb Amme*. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
Phii'-nii, London, 
ContineutRL N. Y. 
Ctmni4!ticat 1b5» Go. 
Coniiiierce ta^- Co*, of AJban3r. 
Mobile Underwriters'. 

Imperial. Eoglaod. 

Delaware In.*. Vo. 
RpliancP Iii$. Co. 
, Irts ^f^ntKtr Mnd L^w /'our. 
Artier. E tubman Jis Htficw. 
roanecticQt Pir^ Iws, Co- 
f^immi^iT" In-. Co. 



HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL HEEYMQS OF TIB ASSOCIATIQN« 

1871 — DArrox. Ohio. Fcbnuur 22: 

C. B. Burmx, Chairman. R. J^ Docglass^ Vke-PnesMltnt. 

*J- S. Rbkd. President. C. B. Butksc, Sec. and Tv«as^ 

1871 — ^IxMAXAFOUS, IXD.. Jnlj 25 and 26: 

J. S. Rku». President. R. L.. Dcr-qi^ss, Vke>President. 

*A. C. Bix»D6BT, President. C. W. MakshaIiX, Vice-President. 

C. B. Burmx, Sec and Treas. 

1872— DBTKorr. Mich.. Jnlj 17. 18 and 19: 

A. C. Bix»DGBT. President. C. W. Makshali., Vice-President. 

C. B. BiJTBx, Sec. and Treas. 

1872 — Chicago, III., September 18 (Special): 

A. C. Blodgbt. President. C. W. Marsh aij., Vice-President. 

*R. J. Smith. President. S. LrMBAKO, Vice-President. 

C. B. Blitkx, Sec. and Treas. 

1873— Mil WArKBB. Wis., Jnly 16 and 17: 

R. J. Smith, President. S. Lumbakd. Vice-President. 

C. B. Blitbk, Sec. and Treas. 

1874 — LouiSTiLLB. Ky.. May 20 and 21 : 

R. J. Smith, President. S. Lcmbakd. Vice-President, 

C. B. Blivbn, Sec. and Treas. 

1875 — Chicago, III., September 22. 23 and 24: 

C. W. Marshall, President. J. O. Wilson, Vice-President, 

C. B. Blitbn, Sec. and Treas. 

1876 — Chicago, III., September 27 and 28: 

J. O. Wilson, President. B. Vbknok, Vice-President. 

C. B. Blitbn. Sec. and Treas. 

1877 — Chicago, III., September 19, 20 and 21 : 

C. E. Blitbn, President P. P. Hbywood. Vice-President. 

Gbo. W. Hatbs, Sec. and Treas. 

1878— Chicago, III., September 18 and 19 : 

I. S. Blackwbldbr, President. J. M. Drbssbr, Vice-President. 

Gbo. W. Haybs, Sec. and Treas. 

1879 — Chicago, III., September 17 and 18: 

Gbo. W. Adams, President. W. B. Cornbll, Vice-President, 

Gbo. W. Haybs, Sec. and Treas. 

1880 — Chicago, III., September 8 and 9: 

A. W. Spalding, President. A. J. Watbrs, Vice-President. 

Gbo. W. Haybs, Sec. and Treas. 

1881— Chicago, III., September 14 and 15 : 

J. M. Drbssbr, President. B. F. Ricb, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Haybs, Sec. and Treas. 



* Blected and entered upon their duties at this session. 
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HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL MBBTINQ5 OP THE ASSOCIATION-CoBtlnued. 

1882— Chicago, III , September 6 and 7: 

W. B. Cornell, President. J. M. Nbubbrobr, Vice-President. 

Gbo. W. Haybs, Sec. and Treas. 

1883— Chicago, III., August 29 and 30 : 

Jambs M. Db Camp, President. C. W. Pottbr, Vice-President. 

Gbo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1884 — Chicago, III., September 10 and 11 : 

Cyrus K. Drew, President. T. J. Zollars, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas* 

1885 — Chicago, III., September 23 and 24: 

J. L. Whitlock, President. T. H. Smith, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1886 — Chicago, III., September 8 and 9 : 

W. F. Fox, President. H. H. Hobbs, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1887 — Chicago, III., September 14 and 15 : 

Abram Williams, President. W. R. Freeman, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1888 — Chicago, III., September 12 and 13: 

Isaac W. Holman, President. J. C. Myers, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1889— Chicago, III., September 17 and 18: 

John Howley, President. W. T. Clarke, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1890 — Chicago, III., September 10 and 11 : 

E. A. SiMONDS, President. E. V. Munn, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1891— Chicago, III., October 7, 8 and 9: 

H.C. Eddy, President. Byron G. Stark, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn, Sec, and Treas. 

1892— Chicago, III., September 27 and 28: 

H. P. Gray, President. W. P. Harford, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn, Sec. and Treas. 

1893 — Chicago, III., September 27 and 28 : 

Eugene Harbeck, President. B. L. Allen, Vice-President. 

B. V. Munn, Sec. and Treas. 

1894— Chicago, III., September 26 and 27: 

H. Clay Stuart, President. Geo. M. LoviyoY, Vice-President. 

B. V. Munn, Sec. and Treas. * 

1895— Chicago, III., September 25 and 26: 

W. J. LiTTLmoHN, President. H. C. Alyerson, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn, Sec. and Treas. 
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HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL MBETINQS OP THE ASSOCIATION-Continued. 

1896— Chicago, III., September 29 and 30 : 

Gbo. M. Loy^oy, President. H. T. Lamby, Vice President. 

E. V. MUNN, Sec. and Treas. 

1897 — Chicago, III., September 29 and 30 : 

Geo. H. Moorb, President. J. A. Kblsby, Treasnrer. 

Stbphbn E. Cats, Vice-President. E. V. Munn, Secretary. 

1898— Chicago, III., September 27 and 28 : 

Jos. H. Lbnbhan, President. J. A. Kblsby. Treasurer. 

John E. Davies, Vice-President. D. S. Wagnbr, Secretary. 

1899— Chicago, III., September 27 and 28 : 

Frank H. Whitney, President. J. A. Kblsby, Treasurer. 

W. R. TowNLBY, Vice-President. D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 

1900— Chicago, III., September 26 and 27 : 

Otto E. Grbely, President. J. A. Kblsby, Treasurer. 

Cyrus Woodbury, Vice-President. D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 

1901— Chicago, III., September 25 and 26 : 

P. D. McGregor. President. J. A. Kblsby, Treasurer. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Vice-President. D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 

1902— ♦ 

H. N. Wood, President. J. A. Kblsey, Treasurer. 

F. W. Williams, Vice-President. D. S. Wagnbr, Secretary. 



' Place and Date to be named. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 

AT THE 

Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 

OF THE 

Fire Underwriters' Association 

OF THE NORTHWEST. 



For the Ensuing Year 1901-1902. 



PRESIDENT, 

H. N. WOOD Omaha, Neb. 

Spe.cial Ag^ent North British & Mercantile Ins. Cp. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 
F. W. WILLIAMS ! .Chicago, III. 

Special Agent Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH A. KELSEY New York. N. Y. 

Manager Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co. 

SECRETARY, 

D. S. WAGNER Chicago, III. 

Adjuster. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

J. G. STAUFFER, State Agent Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. Decatur, III. 

F. W. WILLIAMS, Special Agent Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. 

Co Chicago, III. 

J. A. KELSEY, Manager Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co.. .New York, N. Y. 

J. L. WHITLOCK, Manager Glens Falls Ins. Co Chicago, III. 

D. S. WAGNER, Adjuster Chicago, III. 

J. B. TALLMAN, Inspector Manchester Fire Assurance CO. ..Chicago, III. 

J. H. CASWELL, Adjuster Germania Fire Ins. Co., N. Y Chicago, III. 

H. H. FRIEDLEY, Adjuster Royal Ins. Co., England Chicago, III. 

H. N. WOOD, Special Agent North British & Mercantile Ins. 

Co Omaha, Neb. 

J. M. WALLACE, State Agent National Fire Ins. Co., Hart- 
ford Dayton, Ohio. 

W. A. CHAPMAN, Special Agent Connecticut Fire Insurance 

Co Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. K. LIVINGSTON, Special Agent Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 

Co Jackson, Mich. 

D.J. MATTESON, Special Agent Royal Ins. Co St. Louis, Mo. 
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